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ikon who hath tasUd learning but witl C(n^ess the many ways of 
^ofiHng by those who, not contented with stale re^fts^ are able to manage 
ctnd set forth new positions to the world: and^ were tluybut as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of^thy even for that re^feet they were not utter* 
% to be cast away.-^-Uiimoix. * 
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Art. I.—Ttp: CITY OF MATHURA. 
I. Historical. 


T he city of MatlHurll has been a place of note from remotest 
antiquity. In B^dbist times it was one of the centres of 
that religion, and its sacred shrines and relics attiacted pilgrims 
even from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Hiao, spent, as he informs us, three years 
in Western Asia, visiting all the places connected with eveut^ 
in the life of the great teacher or of his immediate successors; 
his main object being to collect authentic copies of the oldest 
theological texts and commentaries to take back with him to his 
owA country. Commencing his journey from Tibet, be passed 
successively through Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar and-the Panjab 
and so arrived in Central India, tlie mxdhya-des of Hindu geo- 
ifraphers. Here the first kingdom that he entered was Mathura, 
with its capital* of the same name situate on the bank of the 
ifamuna. All the people from the highest to the lowest were 
staunch Buddhists, and maintained that they had been so ever 
since the time of Sakya Maui's translation. This statement must 
be accepted with considerable reserve, since other evidence tends 
to show that Huidnistn was the prevalent religion during part of 
the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about t^e year 400 A.D. He assures us, however, that 
many of the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates 
^o|^ved with the original deeds of endowment in attestation o| 
theiraatiq||ity. In the capitlll—where he rested a whole month*— 
and its vicinitjjj on the opposite banks of the river, were twenty 
xnoaasteries,»containing in a^ome 3,000 monks. There were 
moreover six relic*to«^rs, or ^pas, of which the most famous was 
the one erected in honour of the great apostle Siri-pntra. The five 
other $^pa8 are also mentioned by name; two of them commemor¬ 
ated respectively Anauda, special patron of orelig^ous women, 
and Mudgala*putra, the gmt doctor of or contemplative 
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The City of Mathura. 

devotion The remaining three were dedicated to the cuUus of 
'the Abhi-tlharina, the ‘Sfitra and the Vin^ya, divisions of thd 
sacred lx)oks, treating respectively of Metaphysics, Religion aud 
Morality, and k^iowii in Buddhist literature by the coilectivd 
name of the Tri-pitaka or ‘ tliroe baskets.’ 

Some 200 years later, Hwen Thsang, another pilgrim from the 
Flowery Land, was impelled by like religious zeal to spend sixteen 
years, from 629 to C45 A.D., travelling throughout India. On 
his return to China, he compiled by special command of the 
Emperor a work in twelve books entitled ‘ Memoirs «of Western 
Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in numhor to 128, that he had either 
personally visited, or of v. r.ich he had been able to acquire authen¬ 
tic information. After his (loath, two ^>f his di.sciple.s, wishing to 
individiializo the record of their vmishM’s adventures, compiled 
ill ten books a special nariative of his and Indian travels. 
This has been translated into Fivnch the great Orientalist, 
Mons. S. JnlicD. Mathuia is (h'hcnbed as bting 20 li, or miles 
in circnrafrirence, and as containing still, as in tlio days of Fa Hian, 

20 monasterio.s. But the nuinber of re.sidont monks had been 

ft M 

j-educed to 2,000, and five temples had bt'en erected to Biahmani- 
cal divinities ; both facts indicating the grodnal decline of Bud¬ 
dhism. Seven slupas were rev«'rciict^d ns containing relics of the 
great teachers of the inw ; end apnar-ntly—thongli tliere is some 
slight variation in the tit!;.-—aio flit- .-.nme ns those mentioned 
by the earlier pilgrim, wiiii the a !diti<.n of one dedicated to 
the memory of Bahnl.t the son of Bu-tdlia. About a mile and • 
a half to the east (d tiio town was a mot»a,story on a hill, said tO 
have been built by IJpagupta, whine .some hairs «f his beard and 
parings of his uail.s were ine.servod as relics. At a hill to tli^ 
north of this mona.story w'as a cavt', twenty feet high and thirty'feet 
Jong, containing an immense ijuantitj of little hanibu spikes, re-* 
presenting tbe^number of sainted men and women who had been 
converted l»y Lpagupta, .and wlio liad taken him as their spiritual 
director. In the xMemoirs it is atided tlmt 23 li t.o the south-east 
of this cave was a large dry tank, where it wa.s f^iid that one day 
as Buddha was pacing up and down, he was offered some honey 
.by a monkey, which he graciously accepted, l^lie monkey 
so charmed at the condescension tluft he forgot where ^e waAnd;*’’ 
in ms ecst,n.sy fell oyer into the tank and was drowngd : as a reward 
tor his meritorious conduct, when next took iiirl^), it was in 
mman form. A little to the north ^this tapk was a wood with 
several s/upas to mark the spots that, had been hallowed by 

earlier Budd has, and where jrarious " 

efiDoinidp^fM*'^^ either# sat in meditation or had 

espounded the scriptures. 
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_ After Hwen Thsang’s visit in 634? A.D. there is no conteni * 
porary reqprd of Matbur4 till the year 1017, when it was sacked 
1^ MahmSd of Oazni in his ninth invasion of The original 

saurce of fnformation respecting Mahinflid’s campaigns ‘ is tb6 
TIrikh Yatnini of A1 Utbi, who wa>s himself secretary td the 
Sultan, though he did not accompany him in his expeditions. He 
mentions by name neither Mathura nor Maha-ban, but only 
describes certain localities which have been so identified by Firishta ^ 
and later liistorians. The place supposed to be Maha-ban he' 
calls ‘the Fort of Kulchand,’ a R^ya who (he writes) “ was justly 
confident in his strength ; for no one had fought against him 
without being defeated. He had vast territories, enormous woalth, 
a numerous and brave army^ huge elephants and strong forts, which 
no enemy had been able to reduce. When he saw that the Sultan 
advanced against him«^e drew up his army and elephants in a 
‘deep forest’ * ready fo^|Ction. But finding every attempt to re¬ 
pulse the invadens fail, the beleaguered iufidel.s at last quilted the 
fort, and tried to cross the broad river which flowed in its rear. 
When some 50,000 men had been killed or drowned, Kulchand 
"Took a dagger with which he first slew his wife and then dros^e it 
into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 185 fine 
elephants besides other booty.” In the neighbouring holy city, 
identified as Mathura, “ he saw a building of exquisite structure 
which the'-inhabitatits <leclared to be the handiwork not of men 
but of Genii. The to\vu-waH was constnicted of hard stone 
^ttd had opening on the river two gates, rai.snd on high and 
inKiiSsivc basements to protect them from tb<^ floods. ()n the two 
sines of the city#were thousands of houses, with idol temples 
aftaclied, all of masonry and .strengthened lluougliout with bars of 
iron ; and opposite thcjii were otlier buildings .supported on stout 
wooden pillars. In the middle of the city ivas a temple larger 
and finer than the rest, to which neither painting nor description 
could do justice. *1116 Siikin thus wrote respecting it: If any 
one wished to construct a building equal to it, lie would not be | 
able to do so, witl^iut expending a hundred million dinars, and- 
the work would occupy two hundred years, even though the mPst 

t bl<wand experienced workmen were err^loyed. Orders 
iven^hat aK the temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire 
and levelled with the ground. ” The city was given up to plunder 
for twenty da^a^ Among the snoitare said to have been five great 
idols of pUregbld with eyes rubies ami adornments of other< 
precious stones, together #with a vast number of spsaller silver 
"images, which when broken ■ up formed a load for more than a 
hundred cam^l®* total ^value of the spoil has beeji estimated 

______:----------'-- 0 

* The^ ^ord» toay be iot^nded as aii^al tranalatioa of the name ilahfi-bau. 
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•at three millions of rupis ; while the number of Hindus carri^ 
away into captivity exceeded 5,000. . ^ 

Nizam-ud-di'n, Firishta and the other late Muhammadan his¬ 
torians take for*granted that Mathura was at that time an exclu¬ 
sively Brahmanical city. It is barely possible that such was 
really the case ; but the original authorities leave the point open, 
and speak only in general terms of idolaters, a name equally 
applicable to Buddhists. Many of the temples, after being gutted 
of all their valuable contents, were left standing ; probably because 
they were too massive to admit of easy destruction. *Some writers 
allege that the conqueror spared them on account of their exceed¬ 
ing beauty, founding this opinion on the eulogistic expressions 
employed by Mahm6d in his letter ,to the Governor of Gazni 
quoted above. It is also stated that, on bis return home, he in¬ 
troduced the Indian style of architecture at his own capital, where 
he erected a splendid mosque, upon whi^he bestowed the name 
of * the Celestial Bride.’ But, however much he may have admired 
the magnificence of Mathura, it is clear that he was influenced 
by other motives than admiration in sparing the fabric of the 
temples; for the gold and silver images, which he did not- 

hesitate to demolish, must have been of still more excellent 
workmanship. 

period of Muhammadan supremacy, the history of 
M^hura is almost a total blanks The natural dislike of the 
ruling power to be brought into close personal connection with 
such a centre of superstition divested the town of all political 
importance; while the Hindu pilgrims, who still continued to* 
frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited to preseift 
as^^e prie.ste were not anxious to receive, an^ lavish donatim; 
which would only excite the jealousy of the rival faith. Th^ 

white there are abundant remains of the earlier Buddhist period’ 

® 1 ? ® fragment of a building, ^wh^lf 

can be. assigned to any year in the long interval between th« 

latter half of the 16th century, 

wondered at, since wheneVbr the unfortunate 
attract the emperor’s notice, it became atoncramark 
for pillage and d^ecrafion : and th^ more relimous the sovewl^^ 
the more thorough the persecution.^ Take for 

passage from the Tarikh-i-D^fldi of AbdullL^ 

Jsfe A m spe»ki»Ksui«a Sik^d^cU 

utterly destre^^ manV 

left net a siHgle of ’Wslup^the feadeU, and 

^he ebriues J Mathu^ that^lie*of* *J? Wy rained 

uun, mat mine^of heatheoaiB, and turned ^ir 
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j^rlncipal temples into earoea and colleges. Their "stone images, 
were given to the butchers to serve them as meat-weigh ts» and 
all the HtnU^s in Mathuri were strictly prohibited from shaving 
t^eir heads •and beards and performing their ablwtions. He thus 
put an end to all the idolatrous rites of the infidels there ; and 
no Hindu, if • he wished to have his head or beard shaved, could 
get a barber to do it.” 

After a short space of tolerant government,* the old career of 
wanton destruction was renewed by Aurangzeb, the Oliver Crom¬ 
well of Indid; who thought to destroy even the ancient 'name 
of the city, by substituting for it Islam pur or Islamabad; and it is 
only from the days when the Jats and Mahrattas b^an to be the 
virtual sovereigns of the country that any series of monumental 
records exists. 

It was, while still only a competitor for the throne, that Aurang¬ 
zeb first saw Mathu^C This was in 1658, a few days after the 
momentous battle of Sairrogarhj'f in which the combined forces of 
himself and Murdd Bakhsh had routed the army of their elder 
brother Ddra. The two princes, as they encamped together, 
rfippeared to be on the most cordial and affectionate terms ; and 
Aurangzeb, protesting that for himself he desired only some 
sequestered spot, where unharassed by the toils of government ha 
might pass his time in prayer and religious meditation, persistently 
addressed Murid by the royal title as the recognized successoifof 
Shah Jaban. The evening wsS^ spent at the banquet; and when 
the wine cup had begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb^ 
'feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire. It would 
bkv-6 been well for Murid had he also regarded the prohibition 
qf the JTordn.. Thn stupor of intoxication soon overpowered him, 
and he was only restored to consciousness by a contemptuous 
kick from the foot of^ the brother who had just declared himself 
Tiis faithful vassal. That same night .the unfortunate Murid, 
heavily fettered, yias sent a prisoner to Delhi and thrown into the 
fortress of Salim-garh. He was subsequently removed to Gwaliit 
imd there murdered. 

In spite of the agreeable reminiscences which a man of Aurang- 
zeb’s tomperamentrmust have cherished in connection with a plaioe. 
Urb ||a an act ol^such unnatural perfidy *had been< succes^^foily 
aceom^Hshdfi, bis fanaticism ^as not a whit mitigated in^ favour 
of the city DfiS^atburi. In 1668 a local rebellion affqi^ed him. 
a fit pretext *for a crusade agffinst Bindnism. ilisiirgenta 

. —: - . ,, 

As Indication of Sinj^rtanoe, f Sarac^h is one march 

it may bsnafSntioiiSd that in Akbarh from Agra, sines haa^ in honour of ' 
tims thece 'W a mini at M^Chnri, the event. ?a1^bi4« *tbs place' ot 
ca^ for copper ceinage, • 
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•had mustered at Siabora, a village in ttie Sfaha-ban parg^ann, 
where (as we learn from the Maasir-i-Alamgiri) fc^e Governor 
Al)d-ul-Nabt advanced to meet them, “ He was at first 'Victo¬ 
rious and succee*ded in killing the ringleaders ; but fti the miadle 
of the fight he was struck by a bullet and died the death of a 
martyr." He was followed in office by Saff-Shikan Khifi; but as he- 
was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume formid* 
able dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1669 and, 
Hasap All Kbin appointed Faujdar in his place. The ringleader 
of the disturbances, a Jat, by name Kokila, who had plundered 
the Sa’dabad pargana, and was regarded as the instrument of 
Abd-ul-Nabi’s death, fell into the hands of the new Governor’s 
t)eputy. Shaikh Kazi-ud-di'n, and was sent to Agra and there 
executed. A few months earlier, in February of the same year, 
during the fast of Ramazan, the time jvhen religious bigotry 
would be most inflamed, Aurangzeb bad^escended in person on 
Hathura. The temple specially inarkea out for destruction was 
one built so recently as the reign of Jahangir, at a cost of 
33 lakhs, by Bi'r Sinh Deva, Bundela, of TJrclia. Beyond all 
doubt this was the famous shrine of Kesava Deva, of which fur* ' 
ther mention will be made hereafter. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died ; and the land had rest for 50 years, till 
1756, when Ahmad Shah Durani, tlie King of Kandahar, was pro¬ 
voked by Ghizi-ud-din, the rehellioi^ Vazir of the Ernperpr Alarngfif 
II, to a renewed invasion of India. On the arrival of his army before 
Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din by a timely submission obtained pardon for 
himself; but was loss successful, perhaps less importunate, in diverjj-^ 
ing the invader from the levy of a pecuniary compensation from 
the people. Not only was the capHa.1 given up to plunder, bu# 
the towm of Mathura also was surprised by a detachment of trobps, 
during the celebration of a religious festival, and thousands of un¬ 
offending pilgrims, with whom the holy city was then crowded^ 
were massacred with the utmost brutality. • 

It happened also to be at Mathura that Ghnlam Kfidir in 1786 
expiated by a most horrible death the cruel tortures be had inflicted^ 
on the miserable Emperor, Shah Alara. had fled to Mirat 
and was endeavouring to escape from there at ni^t alone and on 
horseback, when «he fell into a wel^from which ne was nnaUlf t<A* 
extricate himself. There he was found on the foliowihg 'tnoiming 
by a Brahman peasant, by name ^ikhi,* who ha^m seM and 
taken to the M ahratta cam|>. Thence he was despatch!d to.8itidltia» 
who ww at Mathur^, one of his i^st fai/6urite residences. He 
urst sent him through the bazar on an ass* ^ith bis hea4 to the • 
tail, preceded by a herald pr ociaiming hjs rank and,title*, liibd tbep 

Vide Keeae’a Muebal Ettiotre. 
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liad htm mutilated of all ^is members one by one, bis 4oogu,e being, 
fifst tom out, and then his eyes, and subsequently his nose, ears, 
and hands ^cut off.' In this horrible condition be was despatched 
to Delhi ; bq^ to anticipate the death from exhaustion, which 
sedtoed imminent, he was banged on a tree by the joad-eide, 
^U8,. throughout the Muhammadan peric^ Mathura twice oojiy 
claims a conspicuous place in the pages of history ; once at the very 
first appearance of the conquering race, and once again in the last 
days of the* declining empire. On both occasions the events to 
be recorded are of a similar character,,ws., plunder and massacre; 
while the more domestic incidents which crop up to the surface 
during the same long period are equally characteri;!ed by baseness 
and barbarity. 

It was in 1803 that Mfithura passed under British rule aud 
became a inilitary station on the line of frontier which was then 
definitely extended to ^be Jamuna. This was at the termination 
of the successful war wim Daulat Rao Sindhia ; when the inde¬ 
pendent French state, that had been established by Rerron and 
was beginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
giiished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate of the nomi- ' 
nal sovereign of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, 
invested the administration of tlie Company ivith the pre.stige of 
Imperial sanction. In September of the following year Matlmri 
was held for a few days by the troops of Holkar Jasavant Rao; 
but on the arrival of reinforceifients from Agra was re-occupied 
by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile Holkar had 
advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 
Odbterlony that the assault was a signal failure. His army broke 
up into two clivisi(W)s, one of which was pursued to the neighbour- 
hA>d of Farrukbabad and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; 
while the other was overtaken by General Fraser between Dig and 
Gobardban, and defeated with great slaughter. In this latter 
engagement the bryUaut victory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in corpraaod, who was brought into Mathura fatally 
wounded aud survived only a few days. He was buried in the 
Cantonment Cemetery, where a momunenb is erected to his memo? 
ry with the following inscription : 


4 pfiaA||^to the aiem(ff<y of Major-General Henry Fraser, of His 
Hth Footj wlto oammssnied. tt>d British Army at of 

Peig Noyemher 1804, aud by his judgment and valour.a^ohiey- 

ed an'iinp<>fjUmtam^|orions victory. He died io consequence of a ^Uod he 
recKsived wb^ iJidiUg oh the troops, and was interred here oij' tbe'SsHi.of - 
November 1804, in theidOAt year ^ his age. 'Hie army Ihm^t his Joss with 
the deepest ^mw; hu comdity regaroa. hia heroic with gmte- 

Thl ; hjetciy, will record bis 'fjime a^d hrirphtq^rth^, glory 

his fUnstri^ ' - e " ' 

Thfi;next half-cOhtWy a period of uudisturb^ peace ihd; 
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• growiog pr<»iperity; and simply recor^iing the fact that in 1832 
the city of Mathura was made the capital of a new di&tritt, 
then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra afiid Sa’dabad, 
vre come down* to the year 1857. It was on -the 14th of 
May in that eventful year that news arrived of the mutin/at 
Mirat. Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor of the district, with Ghulam Husain as Deputy Collector, sent 
an immediate requisition for aid to Bbaratpur. Captain Mixon, 
the Political Agent, accompanied by Chaudhari Ratn Sinh, chief 
of the five sardsrs, and Gohardhan Sinh the Faujddr, came with 
a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district, and 


there staid for a time in readiness to check the approach of the 
Mewatis of Gurgaon, and the other rebels from Delhi. Mr. Thorn¬ 
hill had meanwhile removed to Chhdts, a small town on the 
high-road some eight miles short of Kosi, as being a place which 
was at once a centre of disaffection, an^t the same time pos¬ 
sessed in its fortified sarde a stronghold Capable of long resistance 
against it. The first outbreak, however, was at MathuiA itself* 


^ The sum of money then in the district treasury amounted to 
rather more than 5| lakhs, and arrangements had been made 
for its despatch to Agra, with the exception of one lakh kept in 
reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of one 
company of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another 
company which had come over from Agra for the purpose. The 
chests were being put ou the clirts, when one of the subadais 
suddenly called ho8hiy6r 8i'pah\ ‘look alive, my man,’ which 
was evidently a preconcerted signal; and at once a shot was fired* 
which killed Captain Nixon dead on the spot. The rebels then 
seized the treasure, together .with the private*'effects of the resi¬ 
dents in the station whichcwere also ready to be transported^'to 
Agra^ and went off in a body to the Magistrate’s Court-house, 
which they set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took 
the road to Delhi. But, first they broke open the jail and carried 
all the prisoners with them as far ah the city, where they got 
smiths to strike off their fetters. Besides Captain Nixon one 
of the treasury officials also was killed^ An attempt was 
made to check the rebel body as it marched through UlihitfL 
but It was quite ineffectual, and on the 81st offeMay they eniered 
the town of K<wj. There after bhruing down the ciistom^n^ 

Police Station, they procee^nHffp^er fbe 

Ld most n fhT f ^ 

and most of esd^ped t^^em. The townspeople 

S^emment remained w^l-afifeoted to 5ie 

dernl^d a reward n»e yeto’g reyenti^ 

berdir. Mr TKMnK**n 6p paade ^each luns- 

f^’bd. the other. Buropeaijfi^ n^itiy hito' now 
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determined to abandon their position at Chbitd*and return to 
^aihuri, where they took refuge in the city in the house of Seth 
Lakhmi (Tband. While there, a report came that the data had 
set up a one Devi Sinh, at Raya on the*other side of the 
JVmunk His reign was of no longrcontinuance, for the BLota Con¬ 
tingent, which happened to be on the spot at the time, seized and 
hanged him with little ceremony. But as soon as this was accom^ 
pHshed, they themselves mutinied ; and Mr. Thornhill, who had 
accompanied them to Raya, had to make a hasty flight back 4o 
Mathura, bringing some small treasure in the buggy with him. 

(On the 6th of July the mutineers of Morir and Nimach en 
their retreat from Agra entered the city. In anticipation of 
their arrival Mr. Thornhill, disguised as a native, and accompanied 
by a trusty jamadar, Duawar Khan, started to flee to Agra. 
When they reached Aurangabad, only some four miles on the way, 
they found the whol^t^ountry on both sides of the road in th§> 
possession of the rebels. The men whom the Seth bad despatch¬ 
ed as an escort took fright and decamped ; but the jamadar by 
bis adroit answers to all enquiries was enabled to divert suspicion 
,and bring Mr. Thornhill safely through to Agra. On the sup¬ 
pression of the disturbances, he received as a reward for his loyalty 
a small piece of land on the Briuda-ban road, just outside Matbura, 
called after the name of a Bair%i who had once lived there, Du- 
dhadhari. 

Though the rebels stayed twb days in Mathur^ before they pass¬ 
ed on to Delhi, the city was not given up to general plunder, partly 
in consequence of the prudent management of Seth Mangi Bal 
\^ho levied a contribution according to their means on all the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants* At this time i^th Lakhmi Cband was at Dig, 
out the greater part of his establishment remained behind, and 
rendered Government the most valuable assistance by the despatch 
^>f intelligence. Order in the city was chiefly maintained by Imdid 
Ali Kbdo, Tabsi|4a^ of Kosi, who had been specially appointed 
Deputy Collector. * 

On the 26th of September, the rebels in their retreat from DeRii 
again passed thraugh Mathura, Their stay ou this occasion , 
lasted for a week, and great oppression was practised on thskin- 
Jba in^n ts, both hbre and in the neighbouring town of Brind&^^n. * 
TheySia^ geo nly direrted frorfl general pillage by the influei^^^f 
one of leaders, aSdbadIr from Nimach, by haeie’&ra 

Siob, who prevailed upon theth to spare the Holy City. Tor a 
few 4ays there was lt;8bow^ regular governments * some of the 
chief officeisin tae Ctflleotor's Court, such as^tfae ^dr.Kanungo 
]^h)iaa4-tt!lah, tbe Harisht^^r Manohar 141 and Tlslr All, one of 
tboHuhaIrhrs, were taken %.for^^ comj^lled to is#de tl^^rdWa 

of^ new admiijktratore; while Mdulvi Karfeoat AH Wat prf- 
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claimed'in th« Jama Masjid as the Vicerpy of the Mbi Emperw. 
*It would seem that he also was an involuntary tool in their hand^, 
aR he was sul)sequently put on his trial but acquit^d. ^ He ,is 
since dead. It v said that during their stay in t||e city, th^ 
rebels found their most obliging friends among the Hathurija 
Cbaubda, who, perhaps, more than any others have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British lule. After, 
threatening Brinda-ban with their cannon and levying a con¬ 
tribution on the inhabitants, they moved away to Hathra^ an^ 
Bareli. Mir Iindad Ali and the Seth returned froiw Bharatpur ; 
ajfid in October Mr. Thornhill arrived from Agra^ with a comply 
of troops, which in the I'ollowiog month he marched up to Cbhat&. 
There jthe rebel Zaraindars had taken possession of the fortified 
sardi and one of its bastions had to be*hlown up before an entry 
could be effected : at the same time the town was set on fire and 
partially destroyed, and Lwenty-two of the iPadiog men were shot. 
A few days previously Mir Imdad Ali witH Nathu Lai, TahsildAr of 
Sahar, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order 
among the Gfijars there, who alone of all the natives of the dis¬ 
trict had been active promoters of disaffection. While engaged, 
in their snppressiou, Imdad Ali received a gun-shot wound in the 
chest; but fortunately it had no fatal result, and he is now Deputy 
Collector of Kauhpiir, with a special additional allowance of Bs, 
150 per mensem* By the end of November general tranquillity was 
restored ; hut it was not till July 18S8 that the treasury was trans¬ 
ferred from the Seth’s houip in the city to the Police Lines in the 
Civil Station.* In Christmas Aveek of the following year, ^859*, 
the Viceroy held a Darhar, in which many honours w'ere conferred 
upon different individuals, and in particular the ten villages, which 
the Objars liad forfeited by iheir open rebellion were bestowed 
upon Eaja Gobind Sinh in acknowledgment of bis distinguished 
loyalty and good services. The value of this grant has beep large^' 
ly diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected OfijarSi,. 
who have always sullenly resented the loss of thefr estates. A few 
months ago their ill-deeds culminated in the barbarous rpurder of 
t he widowed R4ui s land-agent. Jay Raffi Sirji, who was rash 
enough t.o pass the night in Jatwari, one of the confiscated villages. 

II. ANTrQTTARIAN AND TOPOGRAPHibAL. 

In consequence of the changes in'religion and theJ&cWe 
time the who e of the ancient guddhist buildii.^gS'CribS by 
the Uunese pil^ims had been dverthrown, Buried amj 
till quite recently, when some fragmlhts ^ fhem have 

^th important rwplWCdHhfeoW 

Vtti and (Strict 

J , ofiicea, which, 
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jj^tdught^ to light. The first discotery was made by Cl'eaeral Cun-* 
xiiiugbain ig 185S, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu tetnple of 
Hesava 0e««^ A subsequent search revealed th5 architr^e of a 

t ateway and other sculptures, including in particular a standing 
gure of Buddha, feeJ: high, which was found at the bottom of 
a well, with an inscription at its base recording the gift of the 
statue to the * Jasa Vihara ' 6r * Convent of Glo^,' which may 
taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establishments that had 
existed on tlie spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly decyphered.* 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging 
the foundation of the Magistrate and Collector's new Court-house. 
l;he site selected for this building was an extensive mound over¬ 
hanging the Agra roa(^t the entrance to the Civil Station. It 
had always b^n regaroe j as merely the remains of a series of brick¬ 
kilns, and had been further protected against exploration by the 
feet that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was for military 
reasons blown down during the mutiny; and afterwards, on clear¬ 
ing away the rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it 
was founli to have been erected, in accordance with the common 
usage of the.Mubatnmadan conquerors, upon the ruins of a destroyed 
temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars and bas-reliefs \ycre 
disinterred ; and from the inscyptions, which have been partially 
deegrphered, it appears that the mound was occupied by at least four 
monasteries, bearing, according to General Cunningham, the names 
of Sanghamittra-sada Vihara, tJdapaui Arima, Huvishka VihArf^ 
and Kundo-khara f, or as it may be read, Kunda-suka Viharai. 
Qn the pedestal ot a seated figure was found recorded the first 
half of a king’s* name Vasu ; the latter part was broken away, but 
^the lacuna should probably be supplied with the. word ‘ Beva,’ as 
a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva and 
date Sambat 87, was discoyered in 1871 at a neighbouriug mound 
called the *Kankali tila.’ Transcripts and translations of many 
of the inscriptions have been recently made by the learned ^asknf 
scholar, B^bu Eajdbdra Lai Mitra, and published in the Jourdkt 
(if the Calcutta Society for 1870. They are all brief ; 

ke^l^js^ving omy the name of the obscure donor accorppan&d 
by sonlNit^Je^yp^ religious formula. The dates, which it. wOifid 
be ipt<uiesticg%^aBCertain, axe indicated by figures di£6cifii~td deoyw< 
^d wmqh whqn det^phered still leave uncerfeha tdie ^ 
i^tstided..' ^ that they refer t(i Sikk era^ 
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loginning front 76 A.p. > and if so, they range between 1§0 and^ 
206 A.D.; but it is quite possible that they are computed |rom some 
more exclusively Buddhist era, of which there were several in use. 
The most nuraerofts remains were portions of stone raifeng of th| 
particullr type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments 
These have been collected in the grounds ,of the Agra Museum 
and roughly put together in such a way as to indicate the 
original arrangement. Many of the' pillars were marked with 
figures as a guide to the builder ; and thus we learn that one set, 
for they were of various sizes, consisted of at least a'k many as 
129 pieces. There were also found three large seated figures of 
Buddha, of which two were fully, the third a little less, than life 
size ; aud the bases of some 30 large ^columns. It was chiefly 
round tliese bases that the inscriptions wore engraved. One of< 
the most noticeable fragments was a stone hand, rnea.suring a foot 
across the palm, whicli must have beloi^d to a statue not less 
than from 20 to 24 feet iu height. It woulcl he^interesting to un¬ 
earth the remainder of this enormous colossus. Most of the 
sculptures were execMited in common rod .sandstone and were of 
indifferent workmanship ; in every wn}' inferior to the specimens* 
more recently discovered at other mounds in the neighfcfeurhood, 
The most artistic was the figure of a dancing-girl, rather more 
than half life-size., in a natural and graceful attitiule. Like the so- 
called figure of Silcnus discovered by James Prinsop in 1836, it was 
probably the work of a Greek artist* a eonjectwre which involves 
no historical difficulty, since in the Yuga-Purana of the G4rgi- 
Sanhiti, written about the year 50 B.C., it is explicitly stated 
that Mathura was reduced by the Greeks, and that their victori¬ 
ous armies advanced into the very heart of flindtistan, eveu as fa^ 
as Patali putra. 'fhe text is as follows* :— 

Tatuh S4ketani dkr.amy.'i PauohdlAn Mathnrdm tathd 
Yavand dustha-vikrdntdh prdpsyanti Kusutnadhvajara. 

l^tah Pushpapure prdpte. ^ 

Aknli vishaydh sarve bbuvishyautiua^ansayah. 

As menUoned above, one of the inscriptions gave the name of 
Huvishka, and is therefore of special interest, since the Eija-Ta- 
rangini mentions among the su6ces8ors of tlie great Asoka, in the 
latter half of the century immediately preceding tllb birth of 
three kings of foreign descent named^nshka (or Huviabjsa^jf^mtsh- 
ka, and Kaoishka. The later Muhammadan writer^i^nitfff^^t them 

* I quote front l>r. Kern’s Bribat- ascSktained have taken piece earlyf 
Sanhi^: for though several <A. the Ma- in tl* reign of Menander/who 
thnra Pandits have good collections of ed the throne in the year'I'M 
MSS., the (i&rgi-3aubiti is so scarce Pushpo^initra being at *19^^ 

» work that itns not to be found in of PatjUiputrs. 

, I iNiycf tketn. The siege of Soketa is 
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as^hroib^rs ; but it is not so stated in the Sanskrit chronicle, the 
words of whi^h are simply as follows ;— 

Hushka— Jushka-^ Kaoi^hkakbyds trayas tatraiva paxthivdh. 

Te Turu«hkanvay*odbh<ltd api puuyasrayd nrtpdh. ^ 

Yrdjye rajyakshane tesham priyak Kd8hmlra<mandalam. 

Bhojyaoiaste oha Banddhauam pravrajyor jita^tejasam. 

Their dominions are known to have included Kabul, Kashmir 
and the Fanjab ; and recently-discovered inscriptions, as this at 
Mathura, imply that their sway extended further over a considerable 
portion of Uppei^India. It is true that many of the religious build¬ 
ings in holy places have been founded by foreign princes who had 
no territorial connection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems 
to have been some special bond of union between Mathura and 
Kashmir. - Incredible as it has been deemed by most geographers, 
it is yet within the range of possibility, that Ptolemy, intended, 
by the close similarity filenames to indicate a connection between 

l^aanjpia biro Ta« tow Bi^acrfrftv xal rov ^ovSo^aX koi rov PoaSiov 

that is Kasperia, or Kashnctir, at the sources of the Vitasta, the 

Chandra-bbaga and the Rivl-and tlie Kaspeircei, dwelling lower 

^wn on the vindhya range and the banks of the Jamuna, one of 
whose chief towns was Mathura. For, further, Ptolemy represents. 
7 ^avBwov the Country of Pandu, as lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; while Arrian, quoting from Megas- 
thenes, says it derived its name from Pandoea, the daughter of 
Hercules, the divinity specially tenerated by the Suraseni on the 
the Jamuna. Thus, as it would seem, he identifies* Mathuri, the 
thief town of the Suraseni, with Pandcea. Balarama, one of its two 
tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Belus, the Indian 
Hercules ; while, if* we allow for a little distortion of the original 
legend, Prithi, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Panda-' 
vas and sister of Krishna and Balarima’s father, Vasudeva, may be 
oensidered the native form which was corrupted into Panacea. 
In historical illustration of the same line of argument it inay be 
remarked that Gonarda I, the King of Kashmir contemporary with 
Krishna, is related (R4ja-tarangini I., 59) to have been a kinsman of 
Jar^andha and to^have assisted'him in the siege of Mathuri, 
He was slain there on the bank of the Kalindi, the Jamoai, 
iff l^(|lat4ma. Hie son and successor, Bamodara, a few yem later, 
thioKnii^ovenge his father's death, made an attack oh a 
of KrishnaTSiii^ds as they were returning from a wedding at 
Oandhira nWtbe Indus, but himself met his death at wat 
hero's handa The ae^it, occnjMut of the throne of Il4thuri in 
sueeessipn to Ja^sandha* wa{ Kama, the faithful' ally of ther 
Kanrevi^, aga|ast wh6it)fi the ^eat war wm Waged by Krishna 
an^ the r^hdavaS. :^on the son.nfvlliqiqditrii, * was^m. 
jotiQg totake^y part k t^j^rntract^ s^ggfe'^: ^ the mignki < 
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* houses of Matburd and Kashmir acknowledged a common enemy 
in Krishna^ and the fact appears to have conduced ^ a friendly 
feeling between the two families, which lasted for many generations. 
Thus we read in the B^i-^tarangini (IV., 512), that* when Jaja- 
pida who reigned over Kashmir alfthe end of the $'tb century aner 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was 
founded there and dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of 
Achesvara, by Acha, the son-in-law of Pramoda, the King of 
Idathura. * • ^ 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which 
we have described above, were discovered, is a Idkge walled 
enclosure, called the Damdama, for some years past occupied 
by the reserves of the District Police, Uut originally one of a seriei^ 
of sardes erected in the fime of the Bmpefor JalaUud-din Akbar, 
along the road between the two royal resid^pes of Agra and Delhi. 
Hence the adjoining hamlet derives its of Jalalpur ; and for 
the Sake of convenience when future reference is made to the 
mound it will be by that title. As it is at some distance 
to the south-east of the Katra, the traditional site of ancient 
Matliurd, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hwet.* 
Thsaug to the stdpa erected to commemorate Buddha's interview 
with the monkey, there is plausible ground for identifying the two 
places. The identification is confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscription with the name Kun(|o Khara or Kundasuka; for, 
whichever way the word is read, it would seem to contain a refer¬ 
ence to a tank (Kunda), and a tank was the characteristic feature 
of Hwen Thsang’s monkey stupa. It at first appears a little 
strange that there sjiould be, as the inscriptions lead us to infer, 
four separate monasteries on one hill, but General Cunninghacn 
states that in Barma, where Buddhism is still the national religion, 
such justa-position is by no means uncommon. 

Incidentid allusion has already been made to the Kankili—dr 
as it is occasionally called, the Jaini,Tila. This is an extensive 
mound on the side of the road which leads, from JaMlpur to the. 
Katra^ A fragment of a carved, Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean 
little shed on its summit and does duty for tHh goddess Kankili, 
to whom it is dedicated. A few years ago thq, hill was partially 
tsenebed, when two colossal statics of Buddha in his char^jj^r ^ 
teacher were discovered. They are each feet jylY and 

are now in the grounds of the Museum. Wl^lever else w4s 
found was collected on the sameepot as Ahe remEine from the 
Jalllpur mound, and it is therefore yK)s|ib& (as no accurf^e-nofe 
was made at the time) that some of the spedmens referfed^'ro the 
latter locality were not r^lly found |here ; but tbaib'm dohl^ 

, as to inscriptions, and this is the only point dt aty^ imfic^nc^ ; 
excavatioba have resulted in' *the dhtedv^y or ' 
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frtplUated statues of Hoer stone and superior execution, and it iscer*- * 
titin that many more still remain buried. The adjoining' ^Ids fer 
a cousideraBle distance are strewn with fragments applied i;o all 
sorts of vile purposes. A large figure of au elephauf<<^uumrtuoately 
.wi^out its truuk'^standing on the capital of a pillar and in oil 
respects similar to the well-known example at Sankisa, hut of mooh 
eoarser work, was found in 1871 in a ueighlwiring garden. On 
the front of the abacus is engraved an inscription with the name 
of King lluviahka and date * Sam bat 39.' Another inscription 
^iitaining the name of King Kanishka with date ‘ Samhat 9^ was 
discovered the same day on the mound itself below a square pillar 
carved with four nude .figures, one on each face. This is of special 
interest inasmuch as nude figures are always considered a dis¬ 
tinctive mark of the Jain sect, which is supposed to be a late 
perversion of Buddhism, an opinion*-which will have to be modified 
if the date in the present instance has been correctly read. 

The third of the principal Biiddbist sites is the vicinity of the 
Katra. Here at the back of the temple of Hhutcsvar Mahadeva is 
rather a high bill of very limite*d area, on the top of which stood, till- 
tpraoved by the writer, a Buddhist pillar of uinis<ially large di¬ 
mensions. It is carved in front with a female figure, nearly life- 
size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque lis- 
relief representing two Atoukcys. a bird and a misshapen human 
dwarf. Immediately opposite the temple is a large ruinous tank 
called Balbhadra Kund with a skirting wall into which bad been 
built up some perfect specimens of the cross-lws of a Buddhist 
failing. These are remarkably curious ; for though the uprights 
are often found, the smaller horizontal pieces of the balustrade 
arg very rare; so* much so that Fergussou in his History of 
Architecture speaks.of the Sanchi railing as the only built example 
yet discovered ; as an architectural ornament it may be seen carved 
0« every ancient Buddhist shrine. From a well close by was 
recovered a plain pillar measuring 4 feet 7 inches in height by 
11 inches jm brqadth carved ih front merely with two ro£»s. The 
fdHptical boles in the sides of the pillar were too large for the crosa- 
bars, which must have belonged to a smaller range. They measure 
only I feet .3 mches in length and are enriched with various 
such ae ^ rose, a lotus, sotne winged monster, 
lliese rhujij^^e^veo in numl^r: •four qi the most perfect 
taken , aw^*'^bgt^G©neraJ Cuunii^ham, the rest are still in^ 
eihi. Built iirto the Yeraridah V a ahmpM dose . Jby 

JBufidhist ef j^horate design and alin^list perfect. 
'presf^atton. It }8 said tMt t]S!|re was originally. a alitih, asbi^h, 
yefiujt ago was seat down 1^ Calcutta; .theta it hat .nojw , 
by two ; the three are m .the 

4 |tt<dioain he^ht 
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broad ; the*ft’ont is carved with a standiug female Bgure whose feet 
' restppou a crouching monster. 1 u an upper compartmeot divided.off 
by a baud of Buddhist railing, are two detni-figures, mafe and female, 
in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution On one pillar the 
principal figure is represented as gathering up her drifpery, in'an¬ 
other as painting her face with th^ aid of a mirror, and in the third 
as supporting with one hand a water jar, and iu the other, which 
bangs '^own by her side, bolding a bunch of grapes. Each of 
these Bgures is entirely devoid of clothing: the drapery mentioned 
as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered up from 
behind. They have, Lowever, a profusion of ornaments, hiras 
on the ankles, a belt round the waist, a mohan-mdla on the neck, 
kam phuls in the ears and bdju~banc^, ch'&ri and pakuneki on the 
arms and tvrists. There are also three bas-reliefs at the back of« 
each pillar ; the subject of one is most ^ossly indecent, another 
represents Buddha’s mother, Mdya Devi,^ith the Bo-tree. A frag¬ 
ment of a pillar from one of the smaller concentric circles of this 
same set, was at some time sent to Labor and is now to be seen 
in the museum there. 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Kuud and the Katra is a range 
of hills of considerable elevation, commonly called dUdlkot, literally 
' dust heaps,’ the name given to the accumulation of refuse that 
collects outside a city, and so corresponding precisely to the Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. These are, however, clearly of natural forma¬ 
tion and probably indicate the ol^ course of the Jamuna. But at 
the distance of about a mile and half to the south-west is a group of 
some 12 or 14 circular mounds, strewn with fragments of bri(^£ 
and stone which would seem all to have been sthpas. Certainly 
one was, for in the year 1868 a road, leading to the villag| of 
Sonkh, was carried through it, and iu the centre was disclosed , 
a masonry oell containing a small gold reliquary, the size and 
shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard of which. 
was the sole object of box, cell and hill, but J.b ivas thrown away 
as of no value. The box was preserved on account of the material 
and has been given to the writer by Mr. Hind, ihe Engineer, whose 
workmen discovered it. As these hills are** to the north ef the 
Jalalpur mound they may with great probability be identified with 
the group of stfipas described by Hwen Thsaug as 4P 
the north of the monkey tank. * . 

Just outside the south, or ^s it is called, th^^dill^r^ate or the 
city, is a hill known as the Kaus-ki Tila, fmm the ifium.mit of which 
the tyraat of that name ia suppos^ to have been tuthbl^ down 
by Krishna. General Cunningham. si/ggests that tbi^ fhlgbt be 
one of the seven great stfipas .mentioned ^ lyr . the Chinese 
pilgrims, and a<hls that on the nmb of the city .there are.-twb 
hills still bearing the names of'Anaud ahd Vinfi^ha/ ^tles which 
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they specify. But in this it app^rs that he was “misinformed,* 
as no snch -localities can be traced. Of the hills to the north of 
Matlmra the most conspicuous are called respectively Kailas, 
Mahal, Haoumin, and GaneS. An Anant tirtha, easily to be 
cortfounded with Anand is noted in the Matliur^ Mahatmya; 
and the fact that Vin^yaka, l)esides its Buddhist meaniug, is 
also an epithet of Ganes, may haVe given rise to an error in 
the other name. Further, all these hills, including the Kans^ki 
Tila appear to be 'of natural formation, the whole country be¬ 
ing broken uf into heights and hollows of indefinite number and ' 
extent. 

it is evident that the Kankall Tila was the site of a very largo 
religious establishment, mgst probably tbe tfpagupta monastery 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang as lying to the east of the town. It is a 
little to the east of thqJCatra, which may be taken as tho centre of 
the, old town, since local x^adition invariably represents it to have 
been so. The town, no doubt, always stood on the water’s edge; but 
the tradition is confirmed by the appearance of the ground imme¬ 
diately around the Karra, which has evidently been afiected by fln- 
A’ial action of water, and also by tbe present habits of the river which 
is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east. The stream rnay have so worked= 
its way between the natural hills and artificial mounds that the 
temples which once stood on its east bank found themselves on 
the west, while those that were originally on the western verge 
of the river were eventually left far inland.* General Cunningham 
% his Archmological Report has identified the Upagupta monas¬ 
tery with the Jaaa Vihara insidg tho Katra; but in ail probability 
would not now adhere to this theory; for, at the time when 
he advanced it, he had never visited the Kankdli Tila and was also 
under the impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, 
tie centre of the city. Even then to maintain his theory he was 
obliged to have wcourse to S very violent expedient and in tho 
text of the Chinese pilgrim alter the word ” east ” to “ west ” be¬ 
cause, be writes, “ a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamund where no ruins exist 
forgetting, appare|itly, Fa Hian’s distinct statement that in his 
fimO were monasteries on both sides of the river. Tins ex¬ 

pression ij^^ue, must not be pressed too closely, since it- may 

'♦ VSThile theMSsheetB were passing ’Katra), but for some year® past it has 
through the press, I discovered a taken a torn to the north and now 
very, striking oonflrmalaon »df |tie flows at the distance of a fees <w more,' 
above view*: for Tavernier, writing wlienee it comes about that tbe 
about theeyear 1660 says positively shrine ie lifss frequented by pilgrims 
"The itver used to flow at th^oot than it used to be.’* • 

temple (which precede the 
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• refer exclusfvely, as it certainly refers in part, to the religious 
buildings in the town of- Malm-ban, which stands on phe opposite 
bank of the river. But, however, this may be, it is certain that 
the topographical descriptions of the two pilgrims.may be recon¬ 
ciled with existing facts without any tampering with** the text of 
tlieir narrative. Taking the Katra, or the adjoining shrine of 
Biiutesvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city, and the probable 
site of the great stfipa of Sariputra, a short distance to the east 
will bring us to the Kankali Tila, i.e., the monastery of Upagupta ; 
while the Jalalpur mound 'has wlready been identified with the 
monkey stfipa, and the mounds on the Sonkh road with “the 
stfipas of the four earlier Buddhas and other great teachers of the 
law.'' 

On the decline of Buddhism, Matlmri acquired that character < 
for sanctity which it still retains, as the reputed birth-place of 
the deified Krishna. Or more probably tlie triumph of Buddhism 
was a mere episode, pn the conclusion of which the city re-acquired 
a character which it had before enjoyed at a much earlier period ; 
for it may be inferred from the language of the Greek geogra¬ 
phers that Biahmanism was in their time the religion of the 
country, and Hindu tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims 
both to holiness and antiquity. Thus, in the ages preceding the 
Mafiabharata, it is represented as the second of the capitals of the 
Lunar race, which were in succession Prayag, Mathura, Kusasthali, 
and Dwaraka ; and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked 
among the seven sanctuaries of Hindustan :— 

Klsl Kdnti olia M4ydkhy4 twayodhyd. Dw&ravatyapi 
Mathurdvautikd chaitdh sapta puryo tra moksbadah.* 

At the present day though crowded with saared sites, the trpjii- 
tioDary scenes of Krishna’s adventures, there is not, thanks to 
Muhammadan intolerance, a single building of any antiquity 
either in the city or its environs. Its most famous, ternp?e,. 
that dedicated to Kesava Deva, was desti^yed as mentioned 
aljove, in 1669, in the eleventh year of the reign of the icon- 
cleistic Aurangzeb. The mosque erected on its ruins is a bujlding 
of little architectural value, but the natural Advantages of its lofty 
and isolated position render it a striking feature in the landscape. 
The so-called Katra, in which it^stauds, a place to which :^qiie£% 
allusion has been made in the course of this ske|cj^r:t(rfta oblong 
enclosure like a sarde, 804* feej in length by 653^^t in breadth. 
Upon a raised terrace, 172 feet long and i^6 feet bifoad, stAiids the 
m^ue, occupying the entire lengtl^of ^he terrace, but t»nly 60 
of its breadth. About 5 feet lowOr is another-terrace m^isuring 286 

. * Kasl, tt., Baodras; Kanti. pro- anil Avantikd am, ifis 

• bably Kdochi; Maya, i.s.,Handw&r; of 
; wHh Ayodbya, Dwar^vati, Mathura 
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feet by 268. There may still be seen let into the Methsftumadan 
pweineut some votive tablets with Nagari iuseriptions dated 
S^mbat 171 ® and 1720, corresponding to 1656 and 1663 A.D. 
In the latter vear the temple was seen standing Bernier, who 
writes: “ Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of fifty or siity 
leagues, there are no fine towns, the ^Yho)e road is cheerless and 
uninteresting; nothing is worthy of observation but Mathurii, where 
an ancient and roagnifi:cent pagan temple is *suU to be seen/' 
The plinth of the temple-wall was traced by General Cunningham 
for a distance ef 163 feet, and there is reason to believe it extend¬ 
ed still further. The building is described at groat length by 
Tavernier, who says it was the most importaut shrine in India 
after those of Jagaunath and Banaras.* Jt would seem to have 
^been crowded with coarse* figure-sculptures, and not in such 

S ure taste as the somewhat older temple of Govind Dena at 
rinda-ban and Hari D^a at Qobardhan ; but it must still have 
been a most sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but 
detest the bigotry of the barbarian who destroyed it. At the time 
of its demolition it had been in existence only some fifty years^ 
but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of shrines, on the 
same site and under the same dediciitioD, had been famous for 
many ages. Thus it is said in the Yaraba Puraua, 

Ka Kesava samo deva na Mathara samo dvija. 

“No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathurirya Chaube.’* 
In still earlier times the site had been appropriated by another 
religion, as is attested by the Buddhist remains which we have 
already described as found there. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid the ancient image of the god 
wag removed by Baj Siuh of Mewar, and was set up on the 
spot where, as they journeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the 
deep sand and refused to be extricated. It happened to be an obs- 
.cute little village, then called Siarh, on the Banas, 22 miles north* 
east of Udayjpur. But the old name is now lost in the celebrity of • 
the temple of Nath ji, ‘the Lord,’ which gives its designation to the 
town of Natbdwira, which has grown up- round it. Tbit is the 
ntost highly venerate of all the statues of Krishna. Tliere are 
other seven of great repute, which also deserve mention here, afi 
aSkuge^^portion o^tbem ^ine from the neigh bom bood of DAathtt- 
ra f at Nithdwara; Mathura-n^th at Kota; Dwira* 

k&n^th at Kwmtataulh brought f|^om Kenauj; Gokul-nith or 
Qokul-chandraizft at Ji^pnr from Gokui; Jadu-nath at 
from Mah&ban; Bitthal-nath or Pi^u-rang at Kota from Baniras; 
and, Madan Mohan at; Jaypur from Brinda-ban. 

Oeaend OnimiogfaamV rainarls singularly and QnsCoo«tntih>ly wide 
oa the date d this tempteare most of the' mark. 
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At theJmak of tho Katra is the modern temple of Kcsava Deva, 

*a cloistered quadrangle of no particular architectural merit, and 
except on special occasions little -frequented in coxsequence of 
its distance fronj the main town, It is supported by an annual en¬ 
dowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of tJpdi' in fhe 
Chhata pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, Called the Potara-kund; in which, as tlie name 
denotes, Krishna’s*" baby-linen ” was washed. There is little or no 
architectural decoration, but the great size and massiveness of 
the work render it imposing, while the effeqt is greatly 
enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately the soil is so porous that the supply of 
water is rapidly absorbed and in every sea.son but the rains the 
long flights of steps are dry to their very base. Its last restora¬ 
tion made at considerable cost in 1850 by the Kamddr of the 
Gwalior R4j. A small cell on the margin of the tank, called in¬ 
differently Kari-grah,‘the prison-houae’ or Janm-bhdmi ‘the 
birth-place, ’ marks die spot where Vasudeva and Devaki were 
kept in confinement and where their son Krishna was born. The 
a(.ljoining suburb, in its name Mall-pura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallas, i.e., "wrestlers,” Chanura and Mushtiksf. 

In Connection with the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allu¬ 
sion has already beeii made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, 
which overlooks the old and ruinous Balbhadra-kund. In its pre¬ 
sent form it is a quadrangle of oidinary character with pyramidal 
tower ami cloister built by the Mahrattas towards the end of last 
century. The site has probably beeu occupied by successive ^rq 
ligious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time 
the centre of the town of Mathura, -which h.-vp now^ moved away 
from it more than a mile to the east. In •the* earlier days**of 
Brahmanism, before the development of the Krishna cultus, it may 
be. surmised that Bhfltesvar vvas the special local divinity. Thqre 
are in Braj three other shrines of MahSdeva of high traditional 
repute, in spite of the meanness of their modefn accessaries ; viz., 
Ximesvapr at Kama, Chakresvar at Qobardhan, and Gopesvar at 
Brinda-Mn. ‘ _ * 

Of the many little shrines that duster about the Balbhadra- 
kund, one is dedicated to Balarama under his^itle of UduMi, ‘tl^ 
elder brother;* another to Gaiiospand a third to *the 

man-lion,* the fourth incarnation of .Tishnu. to the 

legend, there was an impious* king, by name l^Jranya-Kasipu, 
who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers pU earth, heaven 
and hell. No one bad the hardibclOt| to* oppose him, save his own 
: son, the pious prince Frahlid, who was for ever sinlmng the .praises, 
of thegmt'god Vishnu. If.eaid thflking, your god is everywhere 
e pr^ent, let him now show himself iu .thia pillar, which I,strike,, 
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At the word the pillar parted in twain and revealed the god in terri- 
\)ile forra, half lion, half man, whp seized the boastful monarch au(^ 
tore him ii^ pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard, called the Kizi’s Bigh, is a. small 
mpdern moSkjiie and in connection with it a curious square building 
01 red stand-stone. It now encloses a Muhammadan tomb, and 
if originally constructed for that purpose is a striking illustration 
of the influence o|’ the genius loci ; for it has nothing Saracenic 
.about it, and is a good specimen of the pure Hindu style of 
architecture with characteristic columns and quasi arches. 

After leaving the great entrance to the Katra the Delhi road 
passes a masonry well* called ‘ Kubjas,' in commemoration of the 
miracle which Krishna wrought in straightening the. hump-backed 
maiden who met him tber^: and then, a little farther on, crosses 
a petty natural water-course known as the Sarasvati Sangara, or 
confluence of the Saraivati. To the left is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Ram Lila q/re celebrated on the festival of the Dasa** 
hara, and close by a tank called the Sarasvati-kund, measuring 
J25 feet square. Owing to some fault in the construction, it is 
almost always dry, and the adjoinitjg buildings have also rather a 
ruinous and deserted appearance. We learn, however, from an in¬ 
scription on a tablet over the entrance to the temple that the last 
restoration was completed so recently as the year. 1846 by, 
two San^dhs named Chhote Lai and Manu Ldl, acting on 
the advice of the. Gosain ^jdadeva, a disciple of Swami Pa- 
ramhans ; and that they expended on the lime alone no less 
ga sum tKan Rs. 2,735. At no great distance is the temple 
of Maha-.Vidya Devi. The original image with that dedica¬ 
tion is said to have been set up by the Pandavas ; the pre- 
aent shrine, a Sikmra of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, 
was built by tfie, Peshwa towards the end of last century. The 
Lill, upon which it stands, is ascended by flights of masonry steps 
between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot is a small dry tank, 
completely overgft>wn with a dense jungle of ber,pUu, md kins. 
In the courtyard which occupies the entire plateau, is a kariL tree 
said to be of enormous age, under which may be seen, among other 
fragments, a Buddhist pillar carved with the figure of Mayi D'evl 
under a Bo-tree, ^nd a square stone box with a seated. Buddha ou 
*^eaclJ 5 ^J^ ijprur sides. ^ 

At of the holy places, as we have had oc(^ioh to 

remark, a large tank.forms one qf the principal features; but the 
only one ^aCcan be tailed a success is the Siva Ti{„ not far fi^m 
the E^nkftH Tlla. This iiS ^pacious quadrangular basin of great 

* Imsiedfately opposite the.well a ^ons honours as representing 
fraginentof aseulpturedBuddllst pil- lindu goddess 
lar has been set up' and recaTsa relL 
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depth and always well supplied with water. It is enclosed in a 
High boundary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched^ 
doorway in the centre of three of its sides. On the fourth side is 
the slope for watering cattle, or Go-ghat, with two memorial in¬ 
scriptions facing each other, the one iu ^nakrit, the othei^’ig Persian. 
From these we learn that the tank was constructed by order of 
JRaja Fatni Mall in the year 1807 A.D, The design and execution 
are both of singular excellence and reflect the higl^icst credit'on the 
architect whom he employed ; the sculptured arcades, which project < 
far into the centre of the basin, and break up the long flights of 
steps into three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. 
The place is little visited except on the Sal6no, the full moon of the 
month of S&wan, when it is the centre of a large mda.. Outside 
the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architecture 
dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of Achalesvar, In the Mano- 
harpur quarter of the city is a large temple «f the RSja’s found¬ 
ation bearing the title of Dirgha Yishnu. The name is uuusna.1 and 
refers to the gigantic stature which the boy Krishna assumed when 
he entered 1!he arena to fight with Kansa’s champions, Chanura and 
Mush tiki. The Baja’s dwelling-house is still standing on the 
Mak&rchi tila and has been converted into a Normal School for the 
training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by an¬ 
other small shrine near the Holi-gate of the city, which he re-built 
in honour pf Vira-bliadra, the terrible being created by Siva and 
J)evi in their wrath, to disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony 
to which they had not been invited. 

From the Katra, the centre of all the localities which we have 
hitherto been describing, a finp broad road has been carried through 
the rising grounds, along the outskirts of the ci^y, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right hand side is the stone-cutters^^ 
quarter with the small old temple of Baukandi Mahadeva; and on 
the left the suburb of Manoharpur, with a mosque which, as we learn, 
from the inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 
1158 Hijri, 1745 A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shih. 
In the streets are many broken Buddhist pillars and other sculp¬ 
tures The road was constructed iu the Collect^rate of Mr. Best, 
and in the progress of the work a column was found bearing an 
. inscription in some ancient character; to reduce (,the size of the , 
stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly out away and it wijsthpj^fSpn- 
verted into a buttress for a bridge. As it approache»«i<^ife river, 
the road opens out into a fine square, with gracei^jl arcades of 
carved stone, occupied as sfao|»; pad close by is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. \The tolls are farmed pt the 
large sum of Ra. 40,500 for the year: whence U is obvioui , 
^y reUsonat^e outlay incurred in its cbhst^uctiou would 
Ijpeu re-paid. But, unfortunately ia the revision of estimates ey^y 
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thing was sacrificed to a false economy ; it was too narrow to allow 
If two car^s passing, too weak to bear even a single cart if heavily 
laden, and to obviate a slight engineering difficulty and consequent 
'expense, i[#tead of being laid from the centre of the roadway and 
lihiidsom^square, where it would have produced a fine effiect, it 
starts from behind a coiber entirely out of sight. Iti w^ no 
sooner opened than it broke down ; and repairs were in constant 
progress, till the night of the. 13th of August 1871,—when it was 
completely swept Away by a heavy flood. It has since been re-con¬ 
structed ; bdt it is Impossible that it should ever present a satis¬ 
factory appearance, while ^ at the same time its cost has been 
excessive. 

The city stretches for about a mile and half along the right bank 
of the Jamun^, and from the opposite side has a very striking and 
picturesque appearaq^e, which is owing not a little to tKe broken 
character of the ground on which it is built. Were it not for this 
peculiarity *of site, the almost total absence of towers and spires 
would be felt as a great drawback; as all the large modern 
temples have no aUcharas, as are usually seen in similar edifices, but 
are simple cloistered quadrangles ' of uniform height. The 
only exceptions are the lofty minarets of the Jama Masjid on the 
one side, and the campanile of the English Church seen through 
the trees in the distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old 
Fort, or rather its massive sul)struoture, for that is ail that now 
remains, called by the people Kaus k4-Kila. Whatever its legendary 
* antiquity, it was re-built in historical times by Raji Man Siuh of 
Jay pur, the chief of tba Hindu princes at Akhar's Court; and 
yas the occasiooM residence of Mdn Sinh's still more famous 
successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Bawai 
Jay Siuh. He commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A. D., 
%nd till the day of his death was engaged in almost constant war¬ 
fare. Still he* i»less known to posterity by Bis military successes^ 
brilliant though they were, than by. his enlightened civil adminis¬ 
tration and still more exceptional literary achievements. At the 
outset he made a*false move^ for in the war of succession, that 
ensued upon the death of Aurangzeb, be attached himself to prince 
eBed^^, Bakht, ancf fought by his side in the fatal battle of Dhol- 
pur. the first acts of Shah Alam on bis consequent elevsk 

tion to the throne was to sequ^ter the principality of ^tahe^ 
An Imjperial* Ooverqpr was sen^to take possjession, out Jay Sinh 
drdVe him out sword ih hap^ and then formed a le««pie with Aji^ 
l^nh of Mirwar for mutcjal potation. From that forward h# 
was preiainetitly couched in all the trouble and wa^re. of that 
ahai^io period, bdt never again on. the losiilg side. In 1721 he 
ii^ a'pphinted Ooverndr of fhe Frovinco of Agfa and later of 
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IWilwa ; but fie giadually loosened liis connecition with tbe Court 
at Delhi, from a couvictiou that the dissoiution of the Hubam* 
madau empire was inevitable, and concluded terms with the Mab- 
rattaa. At his accession Amber consisted only of the three Pargaii- 
as of Amber, Deosa, and Barsao; as the Shaikhawats had- made 
tbemselvies independent, and tbe WestAn tracts had been attach¬ 
ed to Ajmer. He not only recovered all that had been lost, 
blit further extended his frontiers by the reduction of the Bar- 
gujars of Deoti and Rijdur, and made his State worthy to be 
called the dominions of a Raja, a title which he waS the first of 
hia line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he called 
after his own name Jaypur, and it is still to the present day the 
most striking native city in India and the only one built upon 
a regular plan. He is said to have been assisted both in tlie 
design and the execution by an architect Bengal. In con¬ 
sequence of his profound knowledge of astronomy he was entrust¬ 
ed by Muhammad Shah with the reformation of tlfe calendar. 
To ensure that amount of accuracy which he considered tho small 
instruments in ordinary use must always fail to command, ha 
constructed observatories with instruments of his own invention 
on a gigantic scale. One of these.was on the top of the Mathura 
Port, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras. His 
success was so signal that he was able to detect errors in the 
tables of Dela Hire which had been communicated to him by tbe 
King of Portugal. His own tables were completed in 1728, and 
are those still used by native astronomers. He died in 1743. 
His voluminous correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist, and his* 
acts to be recorded in a miscellaneons Diary entitled Kalpadruma, 
and a collection of anecdotes called the Eksdfii naii gun Ja^ 
Sink kd. The whole of the Mathur^ observatory has now disap¬ 
peared. A little before the mutiny the buildings were sold to 
tho great Government Contractor, Joti Prasad, who destroyed 
them.for tho sake of the materials. Certainlyf they had ceased 
to be of any practical use j but they were of interest both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remark¬ 
able men in tbe long line of Indian Sovereigns, and their incon¬ 
siderate demolition is matter for regret. 

From the fort a continuous succession of Gh^tf, all simple^ghta* 
of stone steps with occasional shrink and kiosques, linftjJiHritfi’i 
edge down to a large walled garden, below the citffcalled the 
Jamuna BAgh. This was the property of Seth *Ltkhmi Ghand 
^nd contains two handsome cenotaphs, in memory of his 

two predecessors, ManiRim and Pai^htli. The latter was Trea¬ 
surer to tho Mah4i4ja of Gwaliir, a|d being chil^ess ^adopted ; 

■ ’. 5 whom all the facts in the above narrative 
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Mani on^ of hio asaUtanta i» tho s»mo o^oOs to whom he« 
libciuoathe j his 119010000 woaUh. Tho greater part of this 

devolved in turoropQO'tho eldest of Aiani Bi«ii?s three sons, the 
mUKooaire» LahhimQhood» wbo^Jeft m only son, ijSoghuiiath JDaa, 
tbe Dfeeent head of the fanuty^ Tl^ two jottnger brothers, il^idh^ 
Krisnoa and ^bia(| pr^essed the Bribinamcal faith and 
foundied the great tei^e ICstng Ji at Brindavban. The survivor, 

Gobind 0ds; has no issue ;■ but stands in the light of a father to bis 
nephew, Janabi 0^, the only son of his deceased brother, Rid hi 
Krishan. About the centre of the river front is the most sacred 
of air the Obits, miwhing the spot where Krishna sat down to 
take * rest ’ after he had slain the tyrant Kansa, and hence called 
the Visrint Ghit, The small open court has a marble arch facing 
■ the water, which distingtiislfes it all the other landing places; 
and on the other three sides are various buildings erected at inter¬ 
vals dufing the last century and a half by sever^ princely houses, 
but none of them possess** any arehitectural beauty. Close by is 
a natural water-course, said to have been caused by the passf^e 
of Kansa's giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to bo 
burnt, and hence odled * the E^aosa Khar.* It is now arched over 
like the Fleet river ur London, and forms one of the main sewerS' 
of the town ; a circumstance which possibly does not adect the 
sanctity, but certainly detracts somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing-plaoe. It swarms with turtles of 
an enormous size, which are considered in a way sacred and 
generally receive a handful or two of grain from* every victor, 

* Reference has already been made more than once to the Ma.- 
tbura M^ltmya, or i^ligious Chronicle of Mathura, It is an 
interpolation on tbuY^^lha Purina, and of sufficient extent to be 
itself divided into 29 sections. After expatiating in tbo most 
es;travagant terms on the learning, piety, and ether virtues of the 
^ Mathunya Ohaubes, and the incomparable sanctity of the city in 
which they dwell ^ it briG% enumerates the 12 Vanas pr wood^ , 
that are iodaded in the p^ambulation of the land of Braj^' 
and tl^n at greater length describes the principal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound tn visit in the capital Itself. Ae a 
rule^ no s^tempt is made to explain either the names l^rne 1^ 
dl^ ffilEereotholy flaces,orthe ori{P!Sof their reputed ipnctity;; l^t 
tbeh vi)e 4(^ it attested by the reoifcab of some of the miractas wHch 
have h^m* wor^d through their supernatural influence*. Take 
.for example the following legend in connection with the Visr&ut 
Ghit. 

Once iipona t^me thei^ wpsa Bplhman living at WJ^yWt who 
neglected all. hia relig^ua duties, never bathed, never said a 
prayer, nmrer irent near a^emple. One *idght, whew out with 
agang ql tlflevm wae l^ the cHy watchgteu, and • 

D 
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I in running *away from them fell down a dry well and broke his 
neck. His ghost was doomed to haunt the place, ^md was 
•fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came 
near it. This Went on for many years; till at last on% day a band 
of travellers happened to pitch their tents by the well,•and am6ng 
their number was a very holy and learned Brahman. So soon 
as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, he had recourse 
to his spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear * before him. 
Discovering, in the course of his examination, that the wretched 
creature had in his life-time been a Brahman, he wits moved with 
pity for him and promised to do all in his power to alleviate his 
sentence. Whereupon the ghost begged him to go straight to 
]Mathur& and bathe on his behalf at the Visrant Ghd.t; “ for ” 
said he, I once in my life went into a temple of Vishnu, and heard 
the priest repeat this holy name and tdi its wondrous* saving 
power.” The Brahman had often bathed there and readily agreed 
to transfer the merit of one such ablution. The words of consent 
had no sooner passed his lips than the guilty soul was absolved 
from all further suffering. 

On either side of this sacred spot a number of minor ghats stretch 
up and down the river, those to the north being called the utta/r hott 
and those to the south the daMhin kot. They are invariably re¬ 
presented as 24 in all, 12 in either set; but there is a consider¬ 
able discrepancy as to the particular names. The following list has 
been supplied by a Pandit of high local repute, M^khan Misr, a 
Qaur Brahman, a really learned and well-read Sanskrit scholar. 

To the north, Qanes Ghat, Manasa Ghat, Dasasvamedha Ghat® 
under the hill of Ambarfgha, Chakra tirtha Ghat, Krishna-Ganga 
Ohat, with the shrine of Kdlinjarisvar Mahddevfl, ^m-tirtha Gh^t, 
more commonly called Vasudeva Ghdt or Shaikh Ghat, Brahmalok 
Ghit, Ghantabharan Ghit, Dhdra-patan Ghat, Sangaman-tirtha 
Gh&t, otherwise called Vaikunth Ghat, Nava-tirtha Ghat, and A^- 
kunda Ghat. « . 

To the south, Avimukta Gh&t, Visranti Ghdt, Frag-Ghat, ETan- 
khal Gb4t, Tinduk Ghat, S6rya Ghat, Chinta-mani Qh4t, Dhruva 
Ghat, RisM Ghat, Moksha Ghdt. Koti Ghat, and Buddh Ghat. 

The lUiore common division is to include the Avimukta 
the first set, from which the Manasa is then omiEied ; to except thS^ 
Visrant Ghdt altogether from the nfimber of the 24; an‘^t>begin the 
second series with the BaJabhadra and the Jog Ghat. By the former 
of these two are the Satghara,*^* or seven chapelsj Commemoi^ting 
Krishna’s seven favourite titles,and the shrine of CbtaSram or 
toil: the latter is supposed to mark Hie Spot where 
infant daughter of Nanda and Jasoda,.whom Vasudeya hadl 'isubati- • 
' toted own child Krishna, vhs dashed to ihegrdna^iby 

^ ana thence in new form ascended- tohoaven the godi^^ 
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Durga. Between it and the Frag Ghat is one more ihodern called* 
Sringar Qhit with two temples dedicated respectively to Pipales- 
vav Mahadeva and Batuk-nath, and by Prig QhS,t the shrine of 
Ramesvar Mahadeva. The list farther omits two«Gbats which oc^ 
Qu^y far meilt conspici^ous sites than any of the others, but are devoid 
of any legendary reputation. The first bears the name of Sami Gh^t 
a corruption of Sdmhne; 'opposite; * as it faces the main street 
of the city, where is a'mansion of carved stone built by the famous 
Rdp Earn, Katara, of Barsana. The second is the Bengili Gbit, 
at the foot ofjbho pontoon bridge, and close to a large house, the 
property of the Raja of Jhalra-pattao. 

Most of the titles refer to well-known legends, and there are only 
four which seem to require further explanation. Ambarisha, who 
gives a name to the hill by the Dasasvamedh Ghat, was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and thereby excited the hostility of the 
sage Durvasas, the moSt intolerant apostle of the supremacy of 
Biva. A terrific encountA' took place between ilie two champion^! 
of the rival gods; but no weapons could avail against the magic 
discus of Vishnu ; Durvasas barely'escaped with life, and Ambarisha 
has ever since been one of the most favourite themes for Vaishnava 
laudation. 

Dhruva was the son of King Utt^na-p^da, and indignant at the 
slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father s palace 
to make a name for himself in the world. By the advice of the 
seven great Rishis, Marichi, Atri,* Angtras, Pulastya, Kratn, Pulaha, 
and Vaaishta, be repaired to Madhuban near Mathurd, and there 
Absorbed in the contemplatipn of Vishnu continued for seven years 
a course of the sever&st peuance. At last the god appeared to him in 
person and prorhised to grant him any boon ho might desire. His 
rel^uest was for a station exalted above every station, and which 
should, endure for ever: whereupon he was translated to heaven 
as the polar star with his mother Suniti. 

‘ Tinduk, according to the Mihatmya, was a barber, who lived 
at Kampilya, the (Capital of Pancb&la, in the reign of King Deva- 
datta. After losing all his family became to live at Mathura 
and. there practised ^uch rigorous austerities and bathed so cons-* 
tantly in the sanctifying stream of the Jamun4, that after death 
took, birth once vmore as a high-caste Brahnum. 

The Iqgemi of the Asikunda vGh^t is told on this wise. There 
was a virtuous King,. Sumati, who started on a piigrimt^e but 
died before he ivas able to complete it. His son, Vimati, on. sue- 
ceethpg to-tbe throne, was visited by. the sage Narad, who at the 
time of taking h^ depariuse ttttered this oracular seat^oe:." a 
.piotw son sett^ bisiather's dents." After consulting w.i^ .jhis minisi* 
tm .the* prince concluded iAat the ddbt was ar.de^.of weageahce 
. whii he was^bouad to exaet firom the places o| pil|^Baage, whi^ 
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• bad tempted bis father te undertake the fatal journey. Accor¬ 
dingly, having aacetlaioed that every holy t>laee paiA^ an atttoiAl 
visit m the season of the tains to the 01 % of Matnuii, be assetn- 
Wed an army afid marched thither with full intent to i^Cstroy them 
all. They fled in terror to Kalpa^grima tn implore -the aid* of 
Vishnu, who at last yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the 
form of a boarjoined in combat with King Vimati on the bank of the 
Jamuni and flew him. In the fray, the piant of the divine Sword, 

** asi, ” snapped dS and fell to the ground; hence the Gbit 
to this day le called Asi-kunda Gbit and the plait! adjoining it 
Viraha Ksbetra or the field of the Boar. 

Thus much for the 24 Ghats and their legendsbut before 
leaving the river-side one other building claims a few words, vis., 

“ the Satl Burj.’* This is a slender* quadrangular tower of red . 
sand-stone commemorating the self-sacrificg of some faithful wife ; 
the precise date of its erection is not known. It has a total 
height of 55 fCet and is in four stories, lurmounted by a low and 
ugly modem dome. The lowest story forms a solid basement; 
the second and third arc lighted by square windows and are sup» 
plied with an internal staircase by which access is ^ined to tne 
top. The exterior is ornamented with rude bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices. It js of no great architectural Value but forms 
a picturesque feature in the river front. 

In the very heart of the city, on a rising ground which was 
ance probably occupied by a Hindu tempo, now stands the 
Jama Masjid, erected in the year 1662 A.D. by Abd-ul-Nabi 
Kh&n, the Local Governor, who as we have already hientioned Uiel 
his death at Sahota, a village in the Maha-ban Pargana on the 
opposite side of the Jamuna, while engaged ia quelling a popular 
dnidiUe. The author of iho Maasir-i-AIatngiri says of him .*—**tte 
was an excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as 
successful in his administration. He has lelt a mosque in Mathuvi, 
aifa monument, which for a long time to cbme •will remind people * 
of him. Muhammad Anwar bis nephew receiv^ from His Majesty 
a mourning dress of honour; but the property of the deceased 
lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Impefla! Btut- 
asaddis reported it to be 93,000 gold mubrs, 1,300,006 Hupeesr, 
and 1,450,000 Rupees’ Worth of property, Tbd ardiitecture of fati 
mosque is not of particularly gra^ul character, bulf^there aie feuf 
lofty minarefe, and as these and oth^ parts of the building 
wem originally veneered witll bright-colored plaMer mosaics, m 
which a few panefe Still remain, it must at* one &me havb pldlnub- 
ed a brilliant appearance. Itlio# little and Is thfildly 
falling iuto decay. 

fills centirid point diverge tA Mn thien^Ughiiliies; lea^g 
ittpecuvely towards Brmda-ban, 0%, Bharatpnr, imd wS' 
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station, ^ey are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian 
<^ies, having an average breadth of S4 feet, and were ififst opened’ 
out at the instance of Mr, IS. F. Taylor in 1843. A number of 
houees were demoli^ed for the purpose, but in evety instance, 
allntaim to Compensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi Chand’s loss, 
thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at a 
lakh of rup^; as he had recently completed some handsome 
premises which had to be taken down and re-built ' 

These stre^ haye now throughout their entire length and 
breadth been 4 )aved at the cost of the municipality with substan¬ 
tial stone brought from the Bharatpur quarnee. Though, 
as is the custom in the East, many moan and tumble-down hovels 
are allowed to obtrude themselves upon the view, the majority 
of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares, are of 
handsome and imposing character, all erected during the 70 years 
of British rule. WhSther secular or ecclesiastical, the design is 
in either case very similar. The front is of carved stone with a 
grand ceniml archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops 
on tbe ground-floor. Story upon story above are projecting 
balconies supported on quaint corbels, the arches being Ailed in 
with the most minute reticulated traeeiy of an infinite variety 
of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the 
under-surface of which is brightly painted. Ope of the most 
xmticeabla buildings in point of size, though the decorations 
perhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some of the later examples, 
IS the temple of Dwirakadhfs, founded by the Gwiliar Treasurer 
4Farikh Ji, and just completed at the time of Bishop Heberts visit 
in 1825, as he records in his journal. Opposite is the palace of 
the Princes of Bharatpur, with a lofty and highly enriched 
efltrance gateway added by R4j£ Balavant Sinb; and close by 
is the mansion of Seth Lakhmi Ohand built at a cost of Rs. 100,000, 
The latest and one of the most admirableforeleganceandela- 
boraUon Is a temple near the Chhata Bazdt built by Deva CA^and 
> Bohra and competed only at the end of the year .1871. In most 
casus the igreatest amount of flnish has been bestowed upon the 
street front, 'while tjie interior court is small and confined, and the 
practitE^ of having only a single gate both for entrance and i^it 
(^casioDs great aim sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast 
daya It is^ as before remarked, a peculiarity of the M^huii 
temple architecture to have no tower over the seat of the god. 

If the cit^. was ever surrounded by walls, not a ^esti^of 
now imhalus, tlmugh. the four principal entranGeei;iue,stfl^ 
e4 -th^ Bnnd£-ban, 0^! i&aratpur, and Hbli Qa^ The£st 
named Js the aiu>roach from the Civil Statjop *, apd ^m a 
aikd. elaboiat% sculptured*stoneraccK has ov^ ibe 

n tasteful demgh ijir tbe io^ s^le* 
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supplied by % native artist. As the work was commenced at the 
'instance of the late Mr. Bradford Hardinge, who was for several 
years Collector of the District and took a most lively interest in all 
the city improvements, it is to be named in his honour * the Hard- 
inf^e arch.’ Elejant as it is in itself, it is not, perhafi^ very 
adapted to serve as a clock-tower, the object for which it was ori¬ 
ginally designed; and the Department of Public Works, who are 
always ready to sacrifice architectural grace to imaginary construc- 
tural requirements, have disfigured its outline by, the addition of 
two massive staged buttresses, whose i^liness is phly rendered 
more obtrusive by the surface carving that overlays them. They 
are simply wilful sins against good-taste; for if lateral support is 
necessary, it might have been secured by flying buttresses disguised 
as side-portals, or the present ponderous masses might have been 
left plain and would thus have been unnoticed when built up into 
the atljoining houses. • 

As may be inferred from the abova remarks, stone-carving, 
the only indigenous art of which Mathura cau boast, is carried to 
great perfection. All the temples afford specimens of elegant de¬ 
sign in panels of reticulated tracery (jdli) as also do the Chhatris 
of the ^tb’s family in the Jamuna Bagh, and those of the Bha- 
ratpur Rdj^s at Gobardhan. But the most refined and delicate 
• work of the kind ever executed is to be seen in a building erected by 
public subscription at the suggestion of Mr. Mark Thornhill, Col¬ 
lector of the District in 1856. It was intended as a rest-house 
for the reception of native gentlemen of rank whenever they had 
occasion to visit the Sadr Station; but the work was interrupted! 
by the mutiny after an expenditure of Rs. 30,000 and has never 
been completed. Unfortunately, the site selected was so remote 
from the bazar as to render it unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
nor has it ever yet been applied to any other. At a slight expense 
it might be converted into a local museum ; an. institution which 
might reasonably, expect to flourish in such a centre of wealth, 
learning, and arobseological interest as the city oraathuri. 

F. S. GROWSK 



Art:* IL—HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT* 

• - • 

I 'HE 19th century is distinguished above all past times as an 

X age of theory and unbridled inquiry. Never before ..bas 
the spirit of disbelief been so general or so strongly in possession, 
of every class in every country. By common assent the charac¬ 
ter of age is dsclared to have nothing of sacred in it, and theories, 
heietofore accepted by the son because accepted by the father, must 
now pass the standard set up by reason or die. It is true that most 
of these doubts and inquiries have originated in past ages, but the 
^ present can boast of bavingistarted, at the worst, one new idea. 
Heretofore, whatever old theory might be put in question, whatever 
new theory started, it •was never seriously proposed that man 
should be taken in hand J.ike any other animal, and forced, willy 
nilly, to develop a race superior in muscle and brain to any then 
extant. There was too much of mystery in life for any one calmly 
to listen to such a proposition; there was a feeling common to 
all, that man differed from every other living creature in sorao 
essential; that his advance or retrogression in being depended on 
higher, more spiritual laws than those revealed j and that to say 
one generation held it in its power to determine at its own will the 
attributes of the next was sacrilege. But at last such a thing has 
been proposed, while opinion on the subject is so changed that 
(diere are but few who consider the proposition unreasonable, and 
the only question appears to be whether such an experiment is 
advisable and whe^ber,—taking into account the extreme obs- 
tiuncy, stupidity, and selfishness that even now exist,—such an 
experiment is possible. 

,Mr. Francis Qaiton, well known as the author of a book 
• called “ Hereditasv Genius,’* has, in the January number of 
Fraaer*8 Magazirie, in an article,—“ Hereditary Improvement, ** 
suggested that by arbitrary selection, a race of men should be, 
bred, distinguished Jtom, and superior to, ordinary beings, by 
shem’ intellectual and physical power. He takes the fact as prov- . 

—^and with this^ve have no wish to quarrel—that man is sub% 
^ct to Heredily; and states, amqpg others, the following reasons 
for the trial of his schemes:—that the oivilisatioa now preyaleri^ 
especially tbe free power in marriage and in bequeathing we^th-^ 
tends to spoil the race, and that the average intellect of x&m at pr^ 

. sent is not able to cope Vrith the requirements made on ih 

There is much in what Oalton states with which we agree 
and with , which " we c^tagiree, and #e enteriiig 

* See an article in Frtizet^* Magmine, January 1873* by Francis Oalton.- 
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directly on *the examination of his scheme, that some little con¬ 
sideration may well be given to gaining a ^finite i^ea of wffafc 
led to it and what has made its proposal reasonable. 

It is imp^iWe to study the history of the world without coming 
to a conclusion, that notwithstanding the and frfi of Oji^y 
civilizations there has been a gradual improvement ^ in ^ the 
constitution of man and a slow but real advance in civilization,* 
The more we learn by the researches of science of our past histoiy 
the stronger are the reasons for believing this, and the last great 
discovery, tliat during the past three thousand years lihere has been 
an increase in the average brain-capacrty of the human shall goes for 
towards con6rmation. It is true t^t other ages have surpassed the 
present in certain ways. The literatures of Greece and ^me still 
remain and excite the common admiral;ion of mankind ; the pbiio''«> 
sophy of Aristotle and Plato is still the b|sis of every investiga¬ 
tion into the causes of the phenomena relating to mind and 
matter j and by general agreement, we cannot now even imitate 
the sculpture of the past. But though the inferiority of the 
present era in these things be acknowledged, still the level of 
mtellect is higher now than then, the law of average in no way ap¬ 
plying j there is greater variety seen in the work resulting from 
mental eilbrt, and a greater knowledge and better forms of govern¬ 
ment. The present civilization also is not open to- the same. 
dangers of destruction as its predecessors. Most have succumbed 
to the attacks of lusty barbarism, but the present has spread so 
far over the globe that this danger seems .out of the (question ; and 
earthquakes and floods are but local in their effects. * 

li we attempt to discover what causes are constantly at work 
to effect this fluctuating but unquesttbnable irAprovenoent, we And 
ourselves completely at a loss. We know that the race-horso 
and cart-horse have been verily made by us in their present form 
through arbitrary selection ; we know that by wiW we can, in%o, 
many genev^ions, change the constitution of ^moet any animate 
thing ; but the change in man’s state and condition 1ms been quite 
ap^irt. from conscious effort on his. own part.’ History shows 
iudis^ttably that the,laws of every age, of every king and every 
. government, have been made purely to meet the exigencies of 
'the time. We know not of a single law but iflade for the a^vw 

t If we accept the Jewish aoeouat goodness was purelj negative, aUd 
of the oiigin of bumAQ life, there> their retwcming powers were e£ the 
nothing to falsify thia ties, tbiev- lewesiOnlyunderthemanUohltehip- 
iog, {Mverty and riches, benevolence, tatiops induced by civQi^ridn. ciut, 
and charity result from, and are poe- g^tfoss be positive, apd only ttUdoi- 
sinteoniy in a eomplioated state of the manifold demands of mvuiskrieaj, 
^Ufty,ai)dtbe state of Adam and ca^uitelleet reach ifo-tolw ^^veiop- 
Eve was as simple as it well cmuld be. meilt. 

They ware good for a time but thow 
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lage of the living. Id tlie face of this we cannot Uu-t fall back 
rti the belief that there is some ultimate scheme in creation,® 
that all tlflngs are working together, felowly, thrcKigh inhumerable 
ages, to sorne great end ; that man, insignificant in himself, is in 
th# nggregafe the means^ this great * 

But though the advance of the wwld in*civilization has not been 
influeiiced by direct and conscious etft)rt ^ the part of man to 
improve his race, still there is nothing in history to show that 
if such efiorts had been made they would have been fniitless. 
History up tp a very late period is simply a record of wars for 
glory and territory between ambitious kings and nations ; of struor- 
gles by rulers for power and by peoples for liberty j of blootfy 
murders and tortures -byevery religion and every sect agaius^b 
every other religion and «very other sect. There was no timo 
to think of, no opportunity to make laws for, the future; the atten¬ 
tion of men was fixei? necessarily on the momentous occurrences 
of the present When im kingdom hour to hour was safe from 
attack ; 110 people sure of maintaining the little liberty they 
possessed ; no priest certain that the man he persecuted to-day might 
' not persecute himself to-morrow ; only a madman would have 
thowglj.t of ignoring the present and labouring for an improved 
future race. The mystery of human life was sacred to the supersti¬ 
tion of the ignoi'aiit majority, and every uncommon action or 
event referred to a direct interposition of the Deity, or at least 
to the agency of spirits. Whether or not man could effect improve¬ 
ment in his own race by arbitrary selection, was never tested, and 
^ so, never determined* . , ‘ 

But the character of history during the last few centuries has 
changed materially. Persecution for the sake of religion has died 
(Jht and the councils of States have been freed from the disturbing 
influence of priestcraft. Wars continue, but they do not interfere 
do so great an extent with peaceful occupations, and their effects 
are circumscribed. Liberty has been placed on a Arm basis 
and people dictate their own laws, The result is that historyv 
from being a record chiefly of wars and priestly strife, has become 
.a record chiefly gf fresh experiments by peoples in ^ial and 
political life. Greater knowledge has been acquired and been 
pfolloived by greater intellectual activity. ' Tlie necessities df Jife, ^ 
being more# easily obtained, If^rge classes of men' are absotutety 

.I I. ^,^.,.,1, . II .■11 i ■■ ■ 1,,, 

♦ What is,; tterbaps, a eoadii-, own hajp^mesa, And this 

fiion would frpiU tkiia. That .sujipositiouseeiittabm’hamdibj 

lUED being of importaiioo. only in the that the life Cf .the iudl’^idaaf appear# 
aggregate, w4 have biihetto nfd&ed held by nature as of he accouut; for 
too ihu^ importance hit the faevof our thousands are born e^try day to live 
IndM'iduatity ; and <mr iel%io* that but a iile ef^ 

, the'^liinate seheoxe o£iutt»it#Ur yur 
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free from tbo obligation of physical !abour ; and by the gradual 
frnprovernent of means of transit from place to place, natio^ 
have become better acquainted with one another. * ’ 

Wc have scarcely begun to experience the effects of all this 
change, but alreacly the result has been marvellous? Tlfe^preiudioes 
of class against class, v^ich have so long dulled the happiness of 
life and so long impeded the course of civilization, have been shahcn 
to their foundation ; the laws of nations are now made for the welfate 
of the many not the few ; men, taught by experience that heaven 
but helps them tliat help themselves, appeal to mem not heaven 
for aid ; religion has been freed from its filthy garments, and its 
character cleared from the enormities that have been perpetrated in 
its name; the dignity of labour is being slowly recognized ; and, 
lastly, nations and individuals are beginmng dimly to perceive and 
slowly to acknowledge, that beyond their duty to the present, they 
owe duty to the future. * 

It is quite unnecessary to bring any evidence in support of this 
last statement; acts and laws of every government, speeches 
and books from all classes of men, attest it. And that, in fact, 
the present does owe a great duty to the future, there is no 
doubt, while every day too it becomes more certainly the case that 
the necessities of the present tend to the advantage of the future. 
The acts passed in Germany and more recently in England for 
compelling education, are a strong instance of this. And what 
conduct could be more enviable, more worthy of admiration than 
that of a people who make their laws and fashion their conduct 
with the one great object of the advance in mind, body, and * 
happiness of their descendants? What could more tend to their 
own immediate welfare? What destiny for a naiion mor^ noble? 
Eut suppose a nation desire to effect such an object, what mean? 
has it at command, what means should it take ? 

• 

Mr. Francis Galton brings forward a definite proposition for 
raising the average excellence of mankind by a system of arbi¬ 
trary selection. He declares that the mere continuance of our 
present civilization depends on our taking son^p means or other 
for increasing the intellectual and physical power of our descen- 
4 dants ; and adduces, in support of this statement^ many instances^ 
which show thsit the average intell^t at present is noteequal to the 
requirements made on it. Of this we have no doubt. But when ho 
, goes on to say that the present form of civilization, the' 

free poy^er of bequeathing wealth and of mtering into 
tends to spoil the race, we .entirely disagree with him and bp, this 
point we shall have more to say hereaftVr. ^ , 

, The first pprt of his proposition is, that a search should b^ made 
patent and latent power in health, strength; 
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constitutional vigour, and intellect possessed by every race. This 
search woield again be exfended to families and individuals. To dis¬ 
cover the latent power in any given family, knowledge would have 
to be obtaised of their progenitors; for the Ifttent power in an 
easting family is that which may become patent in their descen- ' 
dants, and our only means of discovering this latent power in an 
existing family is by establishing the fact of their progenitors hav¬ 
ing had the power in a patent form. This search, Mr. Galton sug¬ 
gests, should be made many generations back, for qualities of tlie 
mind may lie dormant through an incredibly long period. Suppose 
the search to have been made in England through every class of 
society. A certain number of men and w’omen will have been de¬ 
termined who are superioj in patent or latefit power ofhealtlj, 
strength, constitutional vigour, and intellect to their fellows. With 
these Mr. Galton proposes to deal,—and it may be here noticed that 
as a whole they would b® simply “good all round,” not remark¬ 
able for excellence in any given quality. From these men and 
women the free power of marriage is to be partly withdrawn.* That 
is, they are to be prevented from marriage except among them¬ 
selves. Thus, in every existing class df society, a new classi* would 
arise, not, at first, distinguished for excellence in any given quality, 
but possessing a high average of health, strength, con.stitutional 
vigour and intellect. Individuals outside this class would be con¬ 
stantly discovered possessing like qualities, and, being admitted, 
would prevent the blood becoming impoverished by too great breed- 
I ing in-and-in. After a time biographies and pedigrees would become 
more numerous; enquiries as to latent and patent powers in 
families increase^ and boys at schools be compared as to their 
individual work and the gifts of their ancestors. 

Thus, says Mr. Galton, the average excellence of mankind 
would be, raised and a new class of men produced, who would 
perform a most important part in the economy of the State, 
and amongst wlfose descendants we may expect, by all laws of 
heredity, to find the extremest forms of high intellectual power. 

We have said •before that we believe the present ow^ a 
great duty to the future, and we sympathise with ev^y'^^pro- 
^posltion for-the improvement of the next generation. Bpti WO 
consider that Mr. Oalton’s ^heme, if ever carried -would 

♦ We tliiii]l we are comet in' t The word need by 

stating this as part Hr. Galtoa’a Mr. Galton is word 

propo«tiou. JPKwr aurely it ca»ndi.be has,, by osaooiatw^ SO different a 
hiamtained that these, indivilittals meaning here to 
jiicked Sbttt arbitrarily, fro^ Isvery JEngfemd, that Mr. Galton a 

elate of society, would volufttariJy tneaning ia bet^f/shlswtt Iw using 
opey an arMteaiy law rirennaorio^ the weM clues. . . ' ' • 

tig ^eir choice m nmagse X 
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^ail ill its object. No account is taken of the deterioration tb|t 
would result umoni' the m(ks>h of the people by withdrawing fi'o<n 
“ weneral circulation " so much good blood. No account is taken 
of^tho tact that Ac genius of modem civilization is equality ; that 
the tendency is to lessen the distinction between daises, wh'^le 
Jllr. Gal ton would create a new class separated from all others 
by bairiers completely impassably. If too this class ever came 
into existence, a danger apprehended by Mr. Galton would 
certainly aiise. It would be assailed by democratic hostility. 
Suppose the rcsiiU to be, as stated, that the outside Attack would 
make the individuals of the class draw more closely together; 
enter poiforce into co-operative pursuits ; strengthen their feeling 
of caste, and establish, by necessity, intermarriage? Would 
not the election of rulers be, then as now, in the hands of the 
mass, and could this class remain in pow^r after becoming the 
objin ts of their declared hatred ? Taking^ no part in government 
would not the object for which tliey were produced have failed ? 
Withdrawn, in great measure, fiom general intercourse with others, 
would they be of any advantage to the State? Would not con¬ 
tinued intorm.‘iriiac,e tend to their deterioration ? We cannot think 
these (questions capable of being answered satisfactorily. 

Again, theic aio tho following objections, objections prefeired 
by Mr. Galtoa himself and answered liy him as we think mea¬ 
grely and uii'Jatislaetorily. Would such a race become intoler¬ 
able to tile country at large I Would the individuals become 
priggish and supeicilions ? ^ 

‘‘ No, ” loplios Mr. Galton, and be answers both questions at once. 
At first they would have nothing to be conceited about. They 
would not have eitlior wealth or birth (tus no^^ undei'stood aqd 
now productive of piide), they would be simply men “good all 
round, ” healthy, of strong constitution, and of fairly good intellect, 
not exceptionally brilliant in*any way. They would be kept in 
order loo by the consciousness that any absurd aira on their part 
woulil endanger their very existence as a class ; for new blood 
would be of necessity to them and unless they gained the general 
respect, iuuumerable obstacles would be thioffu in the Way of 
their gaining fresh adherents. Their attitude of mind would pro¬ 
bably be like that of‘the poasessois of ancestral property of motler-?*^ 
a,to value. It would be a pdfnt onionour with them \> be gentle¬ 
men. They would feel that marriage out of their class would 
tarmsh their blood, and in this* feeling all other |>eop}e'would 

sympathise; recognizing tho great advanfege to the State of such 
a class. 

We cannot accept these answers aslsatisfactory: the,questions 
tnetn^h^s are pertinent and require*to bo definitely answered, 
la the first place, for conceit, there need be ao superiority ia 




th| individual over his fellows, simply a difference.* It is very^ 
exeeptional^for a conceited inan to be so because be lias something 
to be conceited about, it generally happens that he forms an 
over-estimate of an imaginary possession* The children of 
such tuarrBiges as those, proposed by Mr. Qalton would say, 

“ We have come into the world under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. The whole country is directly interested in our 
existence. We are intended to be a superior race, to laise the 
average excellence of humau beings.” Having such a basis 
to go o|j| would it not follow that, simply as men and women, 
whatever the tacts might be, they would believe themselves superior 
to all others ? Again, whatever might at first be the case, it is very 
probable that such a class would eveutually distinguish itself, or be 
•distinguished, by.intellectual superiority; possibly it might become 
an aristocracy of intellect. A class WMst have some distinguishing 
qualities, and it cannot go^on long being known simply as composed 
of men ‘ good all round,* while it is not possible that it should long 
exist as remarkable only for strength or constitutional vigour. 
The disadvantages necessarily attendant on an aristocracy of 
intellect have been pointed out by historians and philosophers over 
and over again ; and that priggishness and superciliousness often 
betray themselves in men of sheer intellect, who wiSnt the.beuevo- 
lence engendered by varied intercourse with the world or the self- 
control gained by assqpiation with the refined, is but too well 
known. Again, as we shall afterwards show, Mr. Oalton’s scheme 
carried out would certainly tend to eradicate the feelings of hu¬ 
man affection, of benevolence and charity; and from the experience 
of our own age we know how intolerable purely, intellectual people 
to the rest Tlte most offensive of all men to meet is the intellec¬ 


tual bigoted radical ; and we doubt greatly that his presence in 
tiie community is of benefit Keason is his god, belief hb devil; 
iTnagination he but tolerates, as possibly originating true scientific 
theories; charity lie ignores utterly,—what is it hut a barbarous 
pandering to ignorance and selfishness ? Can anything justify a man 
m possession of the truth from declaring it on every opportunity ? 
Should the mere arbitrary rules of society be suffered to sbimd 
ignorance from attack t bigoted radicm saps the very found¬ 
ation of moat hifinan, happiness, declaring no man or woman has 
aright to be a fool Liberty, he er|is, is the birthright .Of alh 
and wi|h most^lorious inconsistency sneers at A fof his migioa 
and lSUgh8 at*Btor his ignorance? 

These men,.scattered about, can at present beendnied iritis 
only when thej^ take conimand of the society some unhappy 
town, and at theHffe Ja^mg phiseea, Oxfo^ 
whept in concert,: they. addlress us through 
that they become intolemhli ' too, ‘&y aha^itefyr 
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of some service, showing how much of happiness we owe to charity, 

' beuevnlence, au(i foolishness. A distinct class of such men wo^ld 
be intolerable, and an aristocracy of such men would be hated 
with a deadly hatred. It may seem a strange thing to say, but 
we believe our aristocracy exists and is popular because of its*do- 
focts.' Founded on a prerogative of birth and wealth many things 
tend to decrease the dangerous envy of outsiders. The hater 
is well supplied with harmless fuel; he can expend his wrath in 
laughing at the first gentleman of Europe, in deriding Brummell 
who, grandson of a cook, was king of the whole cader; and bis 
iieighb(»ur, wliose-nobility he envies, is son of a naH-straifhtener. 
Sometimes too a titled fool or blackleg, an unlettered baro¬ 
net, arises. But with an aristocracy of intellect, all these comfort¬ 
ing exceptions fail. Every man would hold his position by pa- » 
tent title. Outsiders may say, the man of birth is a fool, 
the man of money is a vulgarian, and consofe themselves ; but the 
man of intellect is free from criticism. * Are his manners coarse ? 
It is the result of his wonderful individuality. Is he absent in 
society 1 It is simply the result of his extreme concentrailve- 
ness. Is be vain ? conceited ? Does be take every opportunity 
of displaying his contempt for others ? It is simply honesty 
of character, or a weakness attendant on great intellect. Most 
annoying too of all to outsiders, the members of an aristocracy of 
intellect carry their claims to nobility al^ut with them, ready 
to show at all times,—they do not base their claims on ancestors 
■ long dead ; on hundreds of acres miles away. ^ 

It may be objected that if what we have stated be true, it follows 
that the advance of the world in intellect is undisirable. We have 
simply pointed out the disadvantages of a purely intellectual cla|^s. 
Increased knowledge is to bo desired if accompanied, by increased 
affection, benevolence, and charity ; but the advance must be 
general, not particular. v 

Again, Mr. Qalton says that this class wouli^be kept in order 
by the consciousness, that any absurd airs would endanger their 
very existence. We entirely disagree with this. Every class and 
every individual, distinguished in any way« above others, is 
guilty of certain absurd airs ; it is impossible to refrain altogether 
from trading upon reputation. Long continued^ intercourse witlP 
all classes of men is necessj^y for the man distingMshed above 
his fellows, to get rid of self-wnseiousness, prejudi<^, assumption of 
superiority. The members of the class proposed be de^loped 
by Mr, Gallon would be withdrawn by choice and circum¬ 
stances from association with others in like petition, and would 
nece^arily contract certain pecoliari^cs of Cjpduet whicli would 
00 offensrvecor absurd to people atlar^. 

Nor can we entirely agree ^that their atUtt^e of pOiaMi would 
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be like that of the possessor of ancestral property of small -salue ; 
that it would be a point of honour with them to l)e gejttleraen ; 
lhal they llrould feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, and that in this feeling all other people would synH 
patlyse with^t^iem. Possibly, their attitude of mind might be Hike 
that of the possessor of a small ancestral property •, and possibly 
too they might make it a point of honour to be gentlemen.* 
But it must be remembered that the attitude of mind of 
a country gentleman is in great measure • the result of the 
life ho leads, ^nd though the members of the chxss in ques¬ 
tion wbuld engage in every kind of labour^ from that of 
carpentering to that of politics, still, as the only object of their 
existence would be the advancement of civilization, we suppose 
^very labour tliey engaged in would be of some benefit to society 
at large ; so that the healthy, possibly intellectual, but generally 
unproductive life of t&e country gentleman would be closed to 
them. • 

That they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, there is no doubt, aud this tends to show that, as 
we have said, they Svould be .proud and supercilious; believing, 
rightly or wrongly, in their superiority to others. Opportunity 
and association too, influence men greatly to choose their wives m 
tlieir own class. But that outsiders would encourage this feeling, 
we cannot think. There is a strong prejudice, especially among 
Englishmen, in favour of marriages resulting purely from feeling, 
from what is generally termed love. On account of this pre¬ 
judice nothing is so pleasing to tlie ordinary individual as a 
marriage where there is great disparity in position between the 
man and woman, .where they belong to classes widely different 
in ^he public esteem. There is clearly a sacrifice oa one side or 
the other; there must be a reason for it, and the most probable 
isilove. Now, would this feeling, which we believe is common 
* among Englishmen from noblemen to crossing-sweepers, be kept 
in abeyance as to the class in question ? Would their mar¬ 
riages, resulting not from mutual esteem or love but Jiiade- 
simply with a vie^ to the production of children with Mrong 
constitutions and good brains.and bodies, be encouraged by othei^? 
'j^e think not. It^is diScult also, to reconcile l^r. Galton^s beli^ 
that these ejclusive marriages ^woiild liave general syippjathy^. 
.with his admission that the class itselPmight very possibly meet 

* The Use of the word |^t1eihan. with the man of a man.of 

is mast otjectionablei In ^ the pre- intellect. It cannot ^ maintain^ 
sent day it has no'"definite "tneahtog. that it; a loving hjia 

■With th* man of ,g<^ birthf It. nejgh^iurt d{ rentied ipthd * 

means a man of good birth ; inaaDer9---snp1|;;il(.a^ilbqatioa ' 

the ipah of acian of wealth ^ barbae only to ' 
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* 

with democaatic opposition. Nothing we bel^eve, nothing we trust, 

• could ever make the people of England view such inarriaifes 
with indifference, * 

We have debated the objections to Mr. Galton’s scheme which 
appear on the* surface ; but a double objection reuiftips whicli, as 
yet, we have but hinted at. Jt is this. The scheme though said 
to be for the advantage of all, deals only with a class, tends, 
we think, to increase the difference in intellect and physical power 
between individuals, and to eradicate) or at least weaken, human 
affection, benevolence, and charity. Happiness depends in great 
measure on freedom from prejudice; on charity and affection. To 
raise a class as proposed, bycurtailing choice in mai'riage, would 
have a most unhappy effect. It is strange that though so much 
wonder and admiration have been bestowed by other countries^ 
on the domestic happiness of England, but few critics seem to 
have suspected that it could arise from affection cultivatecj by a 
system of free marriage. It may be sai<k that whatever the theory 
may be, marriages in England are practically made through con< 
siderations of expediency, birth or wealth ; that in most cases 
people marry with others of their own class,- that the poor nobleman 
takes to himself a rich wife, the self-made millionaire a lady. But, 
however this may be, free choice is the right of every one ; 
families cannot betroth their children, sons or daughters, either by 
right or custom ; all they can do is to guide their inclinations ^ 
unequal marriages are by no means rare, and all married people, 
at the least, make a pretence that love alone governed their 
choice. 

It would be terrible that this should be sacrificed, even by a few. 
No country in the world can boast the domestic liappiness of 
England, no country in the world has been so fortunate in findfibg 
.leaders and commanders rise up unexpectedly in moments- of 
danger. How many of these men have written in after-life of 
affectiofftheir parents bore for one another ? Now, we firmly believe* * 
that the existence of pure love and sympathy belween the parents 
is,of great^t benefit ta*the future mental and bodily vigour of 

the COTd. The peace and contentment felt bj the mother must 
tend to give firmness, And her sympathy with the father to- 
increase the chance of the' descent of mental $K>wer. But ho^ 


* This statement is in i^at 
meaenre borne out by what Mr. 
Qaltmi shows in his work on Heredi-^ 
lary Genius,-~tbat oE tb© qualities 
a child inherits, some com© direct 
from the mother, some direct fro|h 
and some t partly from 
both. Tt wifi be seen at toeothfi>t' 


there ie a greater chance of these 
last inherited qualities being power¬ 
ful than of tee otedi^, and we teiuk 
it may fairly be assumed to fellow 
that tee moreeyinpatey there exists' 

teel 

log, 
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e^er ibis may be, it is certain that a class who should determine 
their marri^es solely with a view to the quality of their offspring, 
with no regard for mutual affection, would be the prdgenitora 
of a race without the ordinary feelings of human affection, however 
ezdbllent in* other respects. Each generation would learn more 
and more to despise such feelings, feelings which had but little 
affected the intercourse of their parents, and which interfered in 
great measure with the exercise of their reason, till at last affec¬ 
tion would cease to have any influence. Such a loss nothing 
could make hp for. Nor would the evU stop here. Charity 
and benevolence would, as attendants, suffer. What new dis¬ 
coveries in science, what new work of genius gained, could justify 
this, could return to humanity what it had lost ? 

^ As time goes on, each day sees purer and more liberal senti¬ 
ments gaining the government of men. The old prejudices which 
have so long bound thc^ world, prejudices which have caused 
respect and ^miration to be bestowed with such gross injustice, 
are falling before the attacks of reason. A new class of men is 
growing up and increasing over the face of the earth. Men result¬ 
ing from no system of arbitrary selection, men of no birth, of 
no nation ; men of any birth, of any nation. These men are the 
noblest result of our present civilization. With their tongues and 
pens, with all their power of humour and sarcasm they war against 
prejudice. Charitable above all things, they recognize and preach 
the rights of the poor and feeble, the ugly and the foolish; 
tjj^e dignity of labour is to them a mighty fact, their one 
sense of existence is love of humanity ; their one object of 
existence, the welfare of humanity. These men are the salt of 
theyearth. * 

All mankind is slowly awakening to the fact that we owe a duty 
to our descendants, that their well-being lies in great measure 
.with us. Bqt no system of arbitrary selection can benefit them. 
The accumulated knowledge of the world is immense, and^ is 
increasing with prodigious strides. The strain upon men'^s brains 
is greater day by day. But any attempt to raise a race of 
men with intellects* capable of withstanding such strain must 
be at the expense of feeling. No such loss can advisedly 
IMI incurred. Let *us leave this extreme labour. Our mental 
power is slowly increasing. Let the labour wait till we can cope 
with it. We have eternity before us. In the meantime,—while 
always, the intfirests of the present more closely approach those 
of the future,—we can in no way better benefit our descendants 
than in leading healthy and intellectual lives, by fighting with all 
our might and aU our main’against prejudice;,by learning to, 
love our, neighbour. Then, {>e^aps, some glorious futute may 
come when the people sl^tU Disease, M drains, deformity 
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and idiocy are unknown amongst US'; no man, no woma^ is 
unable to rea^ and write; our bodies and ou» minds ^are 
strong and heathy; we Jove one another. And all these great 
benefits we owe to the persistent eflfoits of our ances6o|8. 



Art! IU.—the SECT OP THE ASSASSINH 
^ Paet IV. —“ The Fall of Baghdad.** 

T he death, of Malek Shah was^ the signal for the breaking 
up of the Seljukian Empire into a number of independent 
principalities. Syria, Palestine, and all Asia Minor were parti¬ 
tioned out among a dozen different Turkish Ohiek Khorasan 
and Irak becano the scene of a fierce civil war extending over 
several years, between two sons of Malek Shab, Barkiaroc and 
Muhammad. Drought was added to the horrors of vmr; the people 
perished by thousands of .famine; the incessant marching and 
^untermarching of the hostile armies destroyed the remnant of 
food which had survived the want of rain. About the same time 
from the borders of Christendom a fresh scourge was beheld prepar¬ 
ing for Islam. The hosts of the Ked Cross passed the Bosphorue^' 
and fought their way knee-deep in blood, to the walls of Jerusalem. 
The capture of the Holy City struck like the point of a poisoned 
dagger to the heart of every true Moslem. There Is a stoiy in 
Sadi’s “Oulistan ** which tells more than p^es of rhetoric could do, 
of the profound alarm, suspiciousness, and all its attendant cruelty 
which at this time possessed the minds of men. Two durweshes, 
he tells us, travelling togetlier came to a certain city; they were 
suspected of being spies, cast into a small cell, and bricked up, 
Sadi makes not the smallest commentary on this summary pro- 
cebding. It was, we suppose, much too common an occurrence to 
require any. He merely goes on to say that a few days after, find¬ 
ing they were not spigs the citizens unburied them; One was dead; 
the'Other—a man accustomed to endure long fasts—was still living; 
a circumstance which causes Sadi to dwdl—^not upon the cruelty and 
injiistice of the whole proceeding—but upon the great utility of 
inuriug the body to long abstinence from food. We know of hardly 
any passage in Oriedlal bistory, which, both by what it does and does 
not say, gives so vivid a glimpse of an utterly chaotic and disor¬ 
ganised world. Thisj^as we said in our last paper^ was exactly the 
atmosphere in which a power like that of the Assassios could 
fi^urish best. Hasan Sabah extended his power in eveiy direc¬ 
tion. To the foHtess of Alamul^ hjyKUttisans by degrees added ^est 
of the strongest castles of Irak. Iney seized others in the imme¬ 
diate nelghlmttrhpod of Ispahan; ancUin the province of Koumis, and 
the mountmnous region of Kuhistan, almost every impi^nable 
or difficult summit beoan|e the seat an Ismailien garrhidD. The 
establishment of the Assassipsio Syria followed viity dosely 
upon th^r acquisitions in Kherasan and Irak. At ^ <4^86 of the. 
eteyenth century of our era they had established themsdFOji.in 
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Aleppo. Their chief, an astrologer and ^ysician, had converted 
to the Ismailien doctrine the ^Ijukian JPnnce Bidhouan—|-ho 
ruled in that city. He bnilt his new friends a pladh of worship, 
and allowed the public celebration of their peculiar rites. The 
neighbouring princes wrote in vain, protesting againlt«this scandal¬ 
ous protection of impious heretics. A great number of people 
embraced the new faith in order to bask in the sunshine of 
the royal favour. All who wished to live in peace and secu¬ 
rity had to humiliate themselves before the astrologer and his 
followers. Their numbers augmented continually. •They practised 
the most outrageous tyranny on the rest of the inhabitants, carrying 
oft women and children from the streets in open day. The quarter 
in which they resided became a sort of Eastern Alsatia where crimi¬ 
nals of every kind sought and obtained shelter and protection, > 
Alp Arslan, the son and successor of Bidhouan, continued to protect 
the sect as his father had done. They fradually extended their 
power, making many proselytes, over tUb province of Mesopotamia. 
Their most active Da% or missionary was a certain Behram, who 
had fled into Syria to avoid death at the hands of Barkiaroc, the 
Sejukide Sultan. He travelled all over the country, seeking for 
converts, chiefly among the lowest of the population. Finally he 
entered the service of Tbogtekin, the Prince of Damascus ; and 
obtained from him the cession of the strong fort of Paneas. He 
was no sooner established there than his partisans flocked to him 
from all sides. The Ismailiens acquired so much power and 
inspired so deep a terror through all Syria that not a soul dared 
to raise voice or hand against item—every scoundrel assumed tVie 
designation of an Ismailien as a convenient cloak Yor his mal- 
‘pfSeticeS.*- The doctors of the law, the learned men, and the 
whole body oT'ilhs-'Oft.hodox were subjected to every specif of 
indignity and persecution/ "The terror of assassination had struck 
the energies of the boldest with the torpor of paralysis. This stite 
of things lasted until 1129, not, however, withovyt occasional reverses. 
In the year 111S, the people of Aleppo rose against their oppressors; 
three hundred Assassins were slaughtered in the streets; two 
hundred were captured and thrown headlong from the lofty rock 
on which the citadel was built. In 1121, seven hundred more 
were put to the sword' in the town of Diarbekifc But the instiga¬ 
tors of these reprisals all perj^hed under the bloi^s of the secret 
dagger. The gaps in their ranks were filled up by new recruits. 
At last, however, in 1129; vengeance long deferred, fell upon the 
Order with a severity which, for awhile, put au end to their po\?er 
in Syria. The Ismailiens in Damascus entered into- secret 
negotiations with thd Crusaders, in ^hich they undertook to admit 
^em into that city on the' couditioiii <tbat the Cru^ders placed them 
in possession of Tyre. But the plot was divu^d before it could he 
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put into execution; and proclamation was made thitugbout the 
streets of Damascus, to hunt out the Ismailiens and slaughter them * 
where ever found. Six thousand of these sectaries were naassecred 
at once ; a large number w*ere captured and crucified^along the walls 
of the city ^ Ind so implacable was the feeling against them, that 
a woman slew her own husband and daughter, who had become ' 
converts to the new doctrines, and suspended their heads to the 
door of her house. The Ismailien Governor of Paneas, terrified at 
this overwhelming disaster, ceded that fortress to the French, and 
sought an asylum in the territory of the Crusaders. For a brief 
period, the reign of the dagger was suspended in Syria. 

Five vears ^fore,,thi8 event, Hasan Sabafa» the Founder of 
the Order, had died at Alamut. His life bad ^en one of strange 
»mysterious seclusion. He had never, since his first establishment 
at Alamut, emerged from the prlVacy of his apartment; iuscru> 
table and pitiless as* Destiny, he had gazed across the troubled 
world of Oriental politics, himsdif invisible, and wherever he 
perceived a formidable foe, had directed the dagger to his heart. 
^The roll of his victims would be too long to enumerate here. 
Warriors, vizirs, merchants—^he spared none. But to the last, he 
enforced among his followers the most rigid adherence to the 
letter of the Koran; the fearful negativism which lay at the 
root of his doctrines was concealed from the many under an 
impenetrable veil; and one of his last aets was the execution 
of his own son because be had presumed to drink wine. “ He 
expired," writes the Chevalier Joseph von Hammer' *‘not on the 
bed of torture which his crimes merited ; not under the poniards 
which he had drawn against the hear^ of the best and greatest 
of his contemporaries, but by the natural effect of age,; after a 
btbod»Btained reign of thirty-five years, during which be not 
only never quitted the castle of Alamut, but had never removed 
more than twice during this long period from his chamber to 
the terrace. ^ 

Kia Busurgomia, the General; and Chief Missionary of Hasan, 
succeeded him in the office of Grand Master. He reigned for four¬ 
teen years. His teiyire of j^wer is memorable for the murder of the 
Caliph Mostarshed. Basmd, the successor of Mostarshed, at once 
^mmeqced to coMect an army to avenge his death; but ere his 
preparations #ere complete, Assassins entered his camp 

and slew him in his tent. His army instantly dispeise^ The 
intelligence oftr this murder gave»occasion to great r^oicings at 
Alamut. Public fee^ivaJs were held, and for seven ,^ays ^d nights, 
the sound of kettlediums and comets passed on from fortress/to 
fcrtress^hmughout Eobistan^^the glad tiding that thc; Chief of the , 
herericEr bad riiccumb^ tos the, .might of the true ; F|lth« The 
' Jbrttemess of spirit oh ISith.>rides had-now^ reach^ ^te/Utoiost limit * 
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.of intensity/ Fetwasmd judgments rained down like a deluge 
*frora the spiritual upholders of the orthodox faith in which 
Ismailiens were anathematised and condemned^ .It was 
declared lawful,, and indeed obligatory to slay them either in 
open war or as outlaws and infidels. It was pronoufioed impci^si- 
ble for one of this sect to repent even if he wished to do 
so. He was irredeemably doomed to hell fire; and his execu¬ 
tion was commanded even though he wished to abjure his 
errors; because perjury was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Order. On the other party, the sudden and strange fate which 
overtook the mightiest enemies of the Order, produced a profound 
and unvronted exultation of spirit. The Christian expectation of a 
Becond Advent, had its counterpart in the hearts of thousands 
in the countries of Islam in the hope^^ of an Imam about to be. 
revealed. We have spoken of Aiis l^elief in our former essays. 
And just as in the annals of Christendomwill be found that 
during periods of the darkest calamity tlhis belief in a second Ad- 
i^nt became most of all a living power, so was it with its counter¬ 
part in the history of Muhammadanism. It was as messengers 
sent before to prepare the way for the coming of the Imam, that 
Hasan Sabah and his missionaries had won the credence of suffer¬ 
ing multitudes. These knew nothing of the nameless horrors 
that lay hid behind the appearance of a devout and scrupulous 
obedience to the most trifiing precepts of the Prophet. They 
treated, as the calumnies of the wicked, the curses of orthodox 
doctors, and the tales of assassination. The swift and terrible 
doom which swept away the chief of their enemies was a proof t6 
them that the night of suffering and persecution was drawing 
to an end. The long-waited-for Imam was at last at hand ; the 
day of vengeance in his heart, and the year of his redeemed vfas 
come. The Chiefs of the Order took care to maintain this delusion 
by every means in tbeir power. When Sandjar, the Sultan ef 
Khorasan, sent an envoy to Alamut for the express purpose of 
obtaining authoritative information regarding tnhir secret tenets, 
the reply given was in a strain of unimpeachable orthodoxy. Our 
doctrine is as follows: “ We believe in the unity pf God, and consider 
that only as true wisdom, which accords with His word and 
the commands of the Ptopbet; we observe «]hese as they 

f 'lven in the holy book of tub J^firan ; we believe all that the 
ropbethas taught concerning the creation and the last day, 
rewards and punishments, the judgment and the resurrection. 
TV believe this it necessary, and no one is permitted to pass his 
judgment on QodV cdmmauds, or even to -alter a letter of them. 
These are the fundamental rules ofi bur s^t; and if the Sultan 
Approves them not, he may send onw of faih theologiMSis to enter 
•injto polemical discussions on the subject.** v , 
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^In Syria, meanwhile, the Or^er bad recovered more than its* 
aiicient poster, and that, too, in the face of difficulties which 
threatened at one time its very existence. The gfeat Nuroodeen, 
Saltan of 41ep]^i had completely checked the •progress of the 
Crhsaders ;*his^ief officer, the famous Saladm (Sodea-oo-eZeen-^tVe:, 
the Pillar of the Faith) had marched an army to Cairo, 
throned the representative of the Fatimite Caliphs and restored 
the supremacy of the Abbasides in Egypt, llie Assassins cut 
off from their parent stem might have been expected to wither 
away like a *mllen leaf. But they had struck root too firmly 
in new soil to be affected by this event; and about this time 
(A.H. 543, A.D. 1148-49) we find mentioned for the first time, 
the most celebrated chieftmn among the Syrian Assassins ^Sinan, 

' surnamed Rashid-oo-deen.* He was a native of Busora, and 
commenced his career as one of thi Devoted^ in .the service 
of the Grand Master of Aleppo was the first Syrian city 

in which he took up bis abode; he afiPected an extraordinary 
sanctity, wearing the coarsest garments and preserving a strict 
abstinence from wine. He was, according to the testimony of 
an Arabic historian, endowed with great power over the minds 
of all who came in contact with him, and possessed of a 
fascinating eloquence which did him yeoman's service in the 
work of proselytism. He rose gradually to the supreme authority, 
making the fortress of Kehf his residence. Ho built new for¬ 
tresses and repaired the old ones belonging to the Order through¬ 
put Syria; all the petty princes around trembled before the Lord 
of so many secret daggers; and he reigned over the sect with 
undisputed ascendancy for more than thirty years. His power 
e:^lted the jealouSy of the Grand Masters of Alamut, and Assas¬ 
sins were several times despatched to Kehf to make away. with 
^6 formidable lieutenant. But every attempt failed, ^rae of 
ms intending murderers he caused to be executed; others he 
gained over. But)«his most dreaded enemy was Nur-oo-deen, whose 
armies .from time to time invaded his territiory, until at length 
the Sultan resolved to march against him in person, and rid the 
world of the obnosrious sect. But this danger was averted from 
Sinan bv the deat^ of Nur-oo-deen (15tb May, 1174). 

* At the ch^ 01 the same year Saladm laid siege to Aleppo, 
which he wia&d lo wrest away 'from the son of his old master—a 
child of twelve years Of age. The Vizir Saad-od- deen KumuchtOkin, 
who directed the affiirs of the principalit)', desperate Of making 
a successful resistant sent a large sum money to Blnan, and 
assigned to him sevefi^pimts of md on condirion that he should 
cause BaUdin to be tOn a freezing winter day several 

Assassins entered tbdl^bamp of Bsdadin ; but they nfbre almost 
immediately detected by one of his officers, they slew, and^ 
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< then made a rush for the Sultan's tent But the alarm bad b^en 
given; the Assassins were surrounded, and after a desK>erate stsug- 
gle during whi6h th^y killed or wounded several of their assailants, 
were cut to pieces to a man. Saladin, undismayed, con^nued to press 
the siege until compelled to raise it by the news that the CAisa- 
ders had laid siege to Emessa. His approach relieved that town, 
and in the following year (A.D. 1176) be laid siege to Azaz, 
situated to the north-east of Aleppo, and took it in thirty-eight days. 
This time again, Kumuchtekin, alarmed at the progress of Saladin, 
had recourse to Sinan and won him over with iar^e presents and 
promises. The Assassins disguised themselves in the uniform of 
Saladin’s troops, and in this manner obtained free access to the 
camp. They took part in the military operations, exhibiting the 
greatest courage. One day (2nd May, 1176) the Sultan, accord-* 
ing to his wont, came to the tent of the Eniir Djawely Ali Sadi, 
which was erected near the mangonels. ^ From thence it was his 
habit to inspect the war machines, and encourage the soldiers by 
his presence. As he was distributing presents and rewards, the dis¬ 
guised Assassins mingled among the spectators Suddenly one of 
them sprang forth from the crowd and struck at the Sultan’s head 
with his dagger. The weapon glanced aside from the steel helmet, 
but slipping down, scratched the cheek and drew blood. The Sul¬ 
tan seized the murderer, and flung him to the ground where 
he was instantly hacked to piecea It was all the work of a 
moment. Nothing dismayed, however, by the fate of their 
comrade, a second and a third murderer started forth with naket^ 
uplifted dagger. But it was too late; the first spring had 
been made and failed, and twenty flashing swords were buried 
in the bodies of the murderers long befofe they could get 
within dagger’s length of their victim. A fourth assassin fled, and 
was also cut to pieces. Saladin took speedy vengeance ppon 
Sinan. ' He laid waste his territory with Are and sword; sletir 
a great number of his people, carried away a multitude as 
prisoners, and laid si^e to Massiath—the strongest fortress in his 
possession. Sinan, in despair, sent word to Saladin’s uncle—a 
near neighbour of his—that unless he instantly persuaded Saladin 
to withdraw, Sinan would be under the painful necessity of kiUing 
the uncle, with the dagger of an Ismeulien. ThS entreaties of hi# 
frightened relative had not the wmallest effect upoif Saladin; but 
his army w^ry of .flghting and laden with plunder, were angrily 
demanding rest; and Wadid was shortly afbef compelled to 
withdraw into his own dominions. 

Eumuchtekin, though baffled in his designs upon Saladin, 
had other enemies he needed to be rid of, and he soon hadtiuaothmr 
occasion tb employ the friendly khtves cf the Assassins, At 

*the court of his master Melic Saleh were tirb nobleinen whose 
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increasitig favsr and authority threatouod to rum lua own. It 
be^me a trial of strer^th ; eitfaor be had to periah or the^jr; and 
he bethougSt him of an> admirable device fbf effecting, hia 
purpose. day aa Melic Saleh was storting dor .the 
Kuiauclitekfn placed before him a blank paper, and requested him 
to sign it, as he had need of his signature for an afJair which 
admitted of no delay. The young Prince did aa he was requested 
without further question; and Kumuchtekin made use of the^ 
signature to cover a letter to &nan demanding, murderers to kill 
the nobles obnoxious to Kumuchtekin. Sinan*—who derived 

a considerable part- of his revenues by the prompt execution of all 
orders relating to assassination—at once despatched a party of 
four assassins to Aleppo. The two nobles were attacked in the 
streets, one was killed, but the other escaped unhurt. Three of the 
murderers were killed the populace; the fourth was seized and 
put to the torture in the presence of Melic Saleh. In the midst 
of his agonies he cried out, “ Why do you twture me, when I have 
only attempted to execute your orders ?Melic Saleh could not 
understand this appeal and wrote to Sinan reproaching him with 
attempting to lay the guilt of bis murders upon his head. Sinan 
replied by sending him the letter with bis signature attached, which 
requested the murder of the two nobles attacked. The designs of 
Kumuchtekin were thus discovered •, but to plan the murder of a 
rival is a matter of very small account in an Oriental Court; and . 
the dexterity evinced in the jwesent proceeding served to> augment, 
rather than diminish, the power of Kumuchtekin. Subsequently, 
hovvever, be fell undej^ his master’s displeasure, and was toi'tured to 
death. \ . 

e order of eveuts now brings us to the famous murder of 
Conrado of Montferrat, Prince of Tyre and titular King of 
Jerusalem. Conrade bad two powerful enemies, the Sultan 
Saladiu and Eichard of England, and both of thorn have been 
accused of procari#g his assassination. So far as Kichard is 
concerned, we may, we think, dismiss the accusation as supported 
by no evidence whatever. It was first thrown into circulation.. 
by Philippe Auguste of France, and John of England when Bich^ 
ard had left the Holy Land and was on his way to England. The 
Kiotii^ which induced them to spread abroad this calumny ate 
manilUt. Philippe wished to retfi^ his hold on the Norman 
nions of Bichard ; John on his English. They both knew thM once 
the terrible Orusader had set foot within them, they could not stand • 
for a moment before him. Bat Eichard was a captive-in. & hands ^ 
of lioopold of Austria—a near relative of the murdered- ]^n; and 
such a chntge brought at such a time seen^ to be^thd exact thing-; 
required to quickcm reei^fiection^ of old afironls ljato^a desixe A 
fortelAM The heritatipit frit w Ar^uW 
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,t 0 proceed to* extremes against the greatest warrior of the Holjr 
'Cro88» might not improbable, merged in a desire to revenue 
the murder of a kinsman, on toe man who had pfocured his' 
death. It was exactly the sort of calumny likely to be devised 
by the astute and unprincipled monarch of FranSe^ On %be 
other band, we may be certam that no Muhammadan historian 
would sully the fear fame of the great Saladin by attributing 
such a deed to him unless it was a generally admitted fact. 
The criminality would not lie so much in the murder 4tself ^ 
it was right and proper perhaps, that no faith should be kept 
with the infidel; but in the making use of so impious an heretic as 
an Ismailien Chief in order to effect it. According to Ibn-al- 
Athir, Saladin sent to Sinan, requeuing him to send emissaries to, 
murder both Richard and Conraae, and pledging himself to pay • 
ten thousand pieces of gold in case he was rid of both of his ene¬ 
mies. This statement throws rather a luridTlight over the Saladin 
of romance. Sinan, however, did not tfiink it politic to slay the 
English King. So long as Richard could lead the Red Gross hosts, 
Sal^in had his hands too full of work to menace the safety 
of the Assassins. But the Grand Master bad no scruples about 
the Marquis, aud he was anxious to get the ten thousand pieces 
of'gold; so he sent two of his “ Devoted attired as monks to 
murder the titular King of Jerusalem. They took up their abode 
in Tyre and dwelt there for six montha By an. affectation of the 
most exemplary piety they gained the good will of the ecclesiastics, 
and CoiyrMo himself conceived such a liking for them that he 
would never permit them out of his sight. On the Ifith day of th^ 
second Rebi A.H. 58S (29th .April 1192) as* he was going out 
to dine with a Bishop, the Assassins attacked and inflicted on him 
several wounds. One was slain on the spot; the other fled &d 
conceided himself in a neighbouring church. It so chanced that 
the wounded Marquis was conveyed into this very church 4o 
have his hurts attended to; the hidden mui^erer rnshed forth 
and finished his victim. He was captured and executed. The 
suspicions attaching to Saladin in connection with this murder are 
strengthened by the fact, mentioned by AJjoulfceda, that when 
p^e was concluded with Richard four months after the murder of 
uopiade, Saladin insisted upon a specisd stiptllatiqn to the effect 
that the lands of the IsmaUiens^ere to be held to (ihme witlfh the 
terms of the treaty. Ti^ it Seems |dam,. could have been dic^ 
tated.by no other motive than to preserve them the conse- 
c^nces of an act, which he knew had been instigated by hims^f- 
Except on the suppoaition/of some? such secret motive it is 
{xmsible. to divine why thp Sultan should have exhilnteH ^ much 
tendem^ towiwds « mm;, who had■ tiviee' atl^pted his life* 
e^Sinan-himself ^ed- in thA sama-or Cumrlde's 
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murder. It was rather more than ball a oentuiy. alter time; 

1256) that the Ismailicais in Persia were overthrown by the 
Mongo! Chief Houlag^ Khan, But in following ^ut the histoiy 
of the Order in Byda, we have lost sight ofaibeir -doin^ in 
Persia^ an4*mu8t resume the thread of the story, ftOm the Ssath 
of Kia Busurgomid, the second Grand Master at Aiamut. ' 
Kia Busurgomid reiped as Grand Master ior fourtemi yearsy 
and was succeeded by his son, Kia Muhammad During both their 
lifetimes, the precepts of Islam were strictly observed. But with 
the aecessionrfjf Hassan, the son of the latter, a new rigmA waa 
inaugurated. Hassan declared himself to be tlie Imam promised 
by Sabah, the founder of the Order, who had been waited for so 
long and with such impatient expectation. Wo have compared 
• this leaking after the coming of the Imam, to the Christian ex¬ 
pectation of the second Advent of Christ. Both beliefs derive 
their practical poaei^ over the mind from the spectacle of t^ 
intolerable, confusion and*misery of the existing world. They are 
like the beam of light which Milton^s Satan beheld in his 
Journey through the realms of Chaos, sending far into the bosom 
of dim night a glimmering dawn. But if we advance a step 
further, and scrutinise more narrowly the character of these 
respective expectations, nothing can be more instructive thmi 
the differences they exhibit. They seems to us to afford, at 
a glance, the explanation of the vast gulf which sepa^tes 
Christendom from Islam; the vigorous progressive life of the 
one, the crumbling decrepitude of the other. Every reader of 
the Pauline Epistles is familiar with the great ApoBtle*s reiter¬ 
ated denunciations of the hard tyranny of the Law. The Law, 
he says, .worl^UimWrcUh: where no <aw is there is iiottuns- 
pttssion. Sin tahing oceaeion hy the commandment, deceive 
6(2 me, cmd by it slew me. The essence of the Gospel was 
i|s promised emancipation from this tymnny**—the elevation. 
the believer into^the free life of the Spirit. In the mind of 
the Muhammadan believer there was a like ardent craving to 
be liberated frohi the shackles of the law, and raised into what 
he would also ha^e termed the free life of the Spirit. But 
there was also this profound difference. The <|od in whom tlm 
i/Lpostle believed ewas a God of righteousness ^ the law - wbi(hi 
hud Ad Apostie in subjection wa%the expression of His chaa^ct^; 
it was holy , mid just goocL The Apostle confessed was so 
with his wholeiih^t; but precisely because it was so, it feroimbt 
home to his oonsefenoo by the ferce of oonteast, how fmf he b^ 
self bad fellen aifey feom tbaiholy and Just 4^ righteous oon^ 
dition. .^Without this Imir, ha hadAot hnowns£a)-;aaa man whp 
has never seen %ht whiald Jiot understand what the ewe feelasb 
The feeed<)xa he longed, affew was nol the abm^dson 
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„ of the law,*bat the communication of spiritual power so that ho 
might obey it to the uttermost. Christ Was to the jgfo- 
totype of the Muhammadan’s Imam, who was to set free humanity 
from this bondage by renewing the inner man ^to an exact 
conformity with the law of God. The law ceased te be a iaw, 
When it had once become the natural expression and proper fruit 
of the Spirit within. The life of the Spirit was a liberation from 
the lusts that war against the soul, and, the bringing the life of the 
individual into absolute harmony with the will of a righteous and 
loving God. The expectation of, a second Advent, as popularly 
understood, may be represented as the material presentation of 
the Pauline theology. Christ is to reign as a visible king ; and 
every one is to be perfectly happy, because every one is to be 
perfectly good. • ' • 

The Muhammadan’s God on the other hyd was not a righteous 
God but an arbitrary fate, and the emancipation he craved for was 
fashioned in the likeness of that fundamental article of faith. We 
know that abundant passages can be produced from the Koran, where¬ 
in the moral attributes of God are set forth and strongly insisted 
upon. But such passages have failed to mould to any great extent 
the practical religion of Islam, because the Koran is a book without 
nny moral gradations. Every institution and every precept 
stands upon one and the same ground—the will of God. They are 
all equally binding upon the Faithful, and equally terrible in 
every case are the consequences of disobedience. The inevitable 
'result was that the moral attributes of the Creator were speedil^V 
lost sight of—swallowed up, so to speak, in the image of an arbitrary 
Being who had imposed a multitude of cruel restrictions upon 
his creatures, from no other motive than hseause he had the 
poWer to do so. The Law of Islam reflected the whims of a capri¬ 
cious despot : not as with the Christian Apostle, the image of a 
righteous will. The moral law was regarded as a tyrannous a<wi 
hateful restraint on the natural passions an(Vpropensities of hu¬ 
man nature, precisely as the ceremonial law was a tyrannous and^ 
hateful tax on the physical endurance of men. The Christian 
prayed for*.a power which should enable bins to fulfil the law; 
the Mahammad^, for one which should destroy it. The free life 
of the Spirit, according to St. Paul, consisted iti the emancipatiOHi- 
of the man from all fleshly Ijists-, the free life'of the Spirit, 
according to the Muhammadan, consisted in their free and un¬ 
restrained indulgence. This Iras the promised reward of the 
believer after this life; the advent of the linti^ doing a.way 
with the law, would set them free to enjoy the like pleasures in 
this. Not only pilgrimages, prayers, and fastings would cegse to he 

S erformedf but any impulse that vtsited the mind might then 
e followed out, without fear or compunction. The second advent 
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of the Christian was to be the signal for the complete 'perfecting • 
oTV^an’s njpral nature; the second advent of the Shia was to 
be the announcement of its utter degradation. 

Hassan, l^fore his accession to the supreme* atithority, had 
caused to ‘ne spread abroad that he was the Imam pro¬ 
mised by flassan-ibn-Sabah ; and as he drank wine freely and in¬ 
dulged in other forbidden practices, Mirkhond informs us, he won 
' over many adherents, who saw in these lawless habits a clear si^^n 
of the coming Imam who was to do away with all prohibitions wliat- 
ever. On becoming Grand Master, he lost no time in publicly 
assuming this divine character. In the Kamzaun of A.H. 5.50, tlie 
inhabitants of the province of Kudbar were collected by his 
nrders at the castle of Alamut. On the place of prayers a pulpit 
•was placed facing towards Tilecca, and in the four corners four 
different coloured flag^ were planted—a white, a red, a yellow, 
and a green. On the seventeenth day of the month the people 
, were assembled on this place; Hassan ascended the pulpit and 
commenced by involving his hearers in error and confusion by 
dark and puzzling expressions. He made them believe that an 
envoy of the Imam (the phantom of a Caliph still tottering on 
the Egyptian throne) had come to him,^ and brought an epistle 
addressed to all Ismaelites by which the ^ fundamental maxims 
of the sect were renovated and fortified. He declared that 
according to this letter, the gates of mercy and grace were 
open to all who would folld^v and obey him ; that those were the 
Peculiarly elect; that they should be freed from all the obligations 
of the law ; released from the burthen of all commands and prohibi¬ 
tions ; that he had brought them now to the day of the resurrection 
(i.^ the manifestattljn of the Imam), Upon this, he began to recite, 
in Arabic, the hhutbah, or prayer, which he pretended to have 
just received from the Imam. An interpreter, standing at the 
fofit of the pulpit, translated to the audience in the following words: 

Hassan the son Muhammad the son of Busurgomid is our 
Caliph to whom all who profess our doctrine are to yield obe- 
, dience in spiritual as well as temporal affairs executing his oom- 
:mands and consid^ing his words as inspired, and must not 
! transgress his prohibitions, but observe his behests as our own. 

I If now all that ourijordbas mercy Cn them, and has led them to 
'the most high t)od." He then descended from the pulpit, caused 
tables to be covered, and commanded the people to break the > fast 
and to give thefcselves up to all kJhds of pleasure, to music and 
play, as on feast days; ** for to-day,*^ said he, “ is the day of the 
resurrection/’ i.e,, the manifestation pf the Imam.^ 

* The account of this ceremony is Hammer’s ** Histoiy of the Assassins 
a HriMtm transcript of a passage in which i^ssage in its turn is an 
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To €om|]lSeto the, proceeding it was necessaiy, however, to deduce 
the descent of Hassan from the Fatimite Caliphs, as,,according' to 
the Istnailien belief, the Imam must be incarnate ifi one of 
family. An absurd story was accordingly invented which set 
forth that a cfiild stolen from the harem of tne F^jtptian Caliph 
Mostansur, had been brought to Aiamut, and that the cbUd 
of that child had been substituted by a confidential maid for a 
new born babe of Kia Busurgomid, ana that consequently Hassan, 
though supposed to be the son of the preceding Grand Master, 
was in trutn the grandson of the Fatimite Calipl^ and in conse¬ 
quence the incarnate Imam. Hassan received the name of the Lord 
of the Resurrection, and his followers that of the sect of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. But to emancipate subjects from all restraints either of 
law or conscience is a dangerous policy for kings, and four year^ 
had hardly elapsed before the incarnate Imam was murdered by 
his own brother-in-law. Hassan was succeefiedby his son, Muham¬ 
mad, whose first act was to slay the murderer of his father, together 
with all his kindred, male and female. Muhammad II. reigned forty-' 
five years, but during this period occurs one of those lapses not 
unfr^uent in Oriental history. There is not a single fact recorded 
of this long period save one, which is thus given by Hammer, 
translating as usual from Mirkhond> 

" During the Grand Mastership of Muhammad II. the son of 
Hassan 11., the Imam Fakhr-oo-deen taught jurisprudence publicly 
in his native city Bha Having been slandered by some who 
envied bis reputation, as a secret disciple of the Ismailien 
doctrine, and even one of their missionaries, he mounted tile 
pulpit, and in order to clear himself from the imputation he 
abused and anathematised the Ismailiens. Ag soon as the Grand 
Master r^eived information of this, through his emissaries, he fient 
one of the Devoted to Bhe with special instructions. This man 
assumed the character of a student of law, and. visited the Imaip’s 
College. Seven months elapsed without his finding a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity to execute his commission. At last h^found his opportu¬ 
nity when the Inmm^s servant was absent in quest of food, and 
his master alone in his cabinet. The Ass^sin entered, locked 
the door, tmd throwing the Imam to the ground, placed the point 
of his dagger , to his breast The Imam demen^d his purpoe^ 
*To tear out thy heart and bowels *r-‘And wbarefoiNir—' Be¬ 
cause thou hast s^ken evil of tKe Ismailiens in the public pulpit'. 
The Imam entreated the Assassin to spare, hisjife, and syore 

exact tranalatioh from 4he Pec^' the exception of a few particulars 

sian HistoiyofMirkhoud* All thefacts regardiim the om&row t^ ^ Aesas 
plariug tp the Aasasains Perria oeu- rios whm am to he feundJu^Ba^d- 
muied ui tha present essay are takeie .eddt&'a Rkdory the . 

^ from the works of these two writem. 
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niost solemnljr never to speak ill of the IsmailieDs again* * If I 
lea^ thee/said the murderer, ‘thou wilt fell back mto thy old 
ways, and coifsider thyself relieved from th^r oath by artful sophism 
tries/ The Imam renounced all explaining away of the oath 
andavaa wiHihg to abide the penalties of peijury. *I had no 
commands to day thee, or I bad not been wanting in the execution. 
JHuhamtnad, the son of Hassan greets thee, and requests thee to 
honor him with a visit at his castle. Thou shalt there receive 
unbounded power, and we will obey thee as honest servants/ *%e 
despise,* says the Grand Master, Hhe rumours of the people, 
which glide from our ears like nuts from a globe; but yon shdl 
not insult us, because your words are graven as with a graver on 
the stone/ The Imam replied that be bould not go to Alamut, 
but that, in future, he would not permit himself to utter a word 
against the lord of tbajb fortress. Upon this the Asi^ssin 'drew 
three hundred pieces of ^1d from his girdle, which he gave him, 
saying * Behold thy pension; and by a decree of the divan thou 
wilt receive the same annually from the Beis Mosaffer. I also 
leave thee two dresses of Temeu for thy servant; these also the 
Grand Master sends thee/ At the same instant the Assassin 
disappeared. The Imam took the dresses and the money, and 
for four or five years the same sum was scrupulously paidfhim. 
Prior to this occurrence, he was wont^ whenever he mentionea the 
Ismaeliens in a discussion to express himself thus: "Whatever 
the Ismailiens ( whom may God curse and destroy) may say/* 
i^fter he bad received the pension he always said briefly : " What¬ 
ever the Ismailiens may say.’ He answered one of bis pupils 
who asked him the reason of this change : * We may not curse the 
Ismailiens; their arguments are too convincing and pointed/ 

'^hat passed during the long reign of Muhammad is, as we 
have said, only matter of conjecture. * But the silence of historians 
regarding the deeds of the Assassins may be accepted as a proof’ 
that during this r^n their power—at least in Persia—must have 
dwindled into insignihcance. It is manifestly impossible that 
authority and obedience—the two essential attributes of a State- 
should co-exist with a scheme of life declaring that each tiian is 
permitted to do what is right in his own eyes. Consequently 
vith the accession of Jc^U-do-deen Bassan — the son ' of 
Mohammad *-^an attempt was ^ made to recover the lout 
virtue which had gone forth when Hassan made his bniitudent 
proclamation that immorality was henceforth to be the of life 
for the Isnmitien., The neiy Gmnd Master set.himselif to hniild up, 
at least, the outer sembfetuee ef orthodoxy. burned* 

A'uumbei: of books which he affimimd to be the' heretical dectrihes 
Idd down Hassan Sa^h the founder of the ' H^^oaufied; 
the mosques to be rebuilt, and the Sluezaue' call td triie again 
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heard from* the castellated mountain tops of Kuhistan where the 
' Ismailiens dwelt among their fastnesses. The solemn assembly 
on Fridays was once more re-established ; and the ^jew Grand 
Master summcjped around him readers of the Koran, preachers,, 
scribes, and professors, whom he loaded with hodbts, and •ap¬ 
pointed to his newly-built mosques and colleges. Not content with* 
this, he sent ambassadors to the CaUph and to all the sovereigns 
of Central Asia and Syria to assure them that he had abandoned 
the" abominable errors of his fathers, and become a true and 
faithful follower of^the Prophet. Great changes had taken place 
in Asia since the death of the first Grand Master. The empire 
of the Seljiikides had vanished, and the great potentate of that 
day was the Sultan of Kharezm (the modern Khiva) who had 
succeeded by a series of victorious cjimpaigns in uniting undei^ 
his single sceptre the whole of Khorasan aj^d Trans-Oxiana, right 
up to the frontiers of Hindoostan. He, as well as the Caliph, 
believed in the sincerity of the professions of Jellal-oo-deen; his 
envoys were received with distinction, and for the first time since 
the foundation of the Order, the Grand Master of Alamut was* 
formally admitted into the body of lawful and orthodox Muham¬ 
madan potentates. The Doctors of the Law issued declarations- 
attesting their belief in the purity and veracity of his profession 
of faith, and he received the designation of the “ New Moslem.” 
Jelal-oo-deen was not content to stay even here. In the second 
year of his reign, his mother and wife went on pilgrimage to* 
Mecca. The journey was conducted with an extraordinary degre^ 
of magnificence. A banner was borne in front of the procession 
and the' munificence of Jellal-oo-deen's wife to the crowd of 
pilgrims exceeded all that had been known for many years.. 

But just about this time (A.H. 615, A.D. 1214) Asia was stunned 
by the most fearful calamity j.hat has ever fallen on the human 
race—the Mongol Invasion. Like the huge wave of some immeasiHr- 
able cyclone, thp human deluge rolled over th^oases of Bokhara 
and Khiva and the provinces of Khorasan and Irak till it reached 
the confines of Russia. Men seemed struck with a paralysis of 
terror and despair which rendered them incEi|)able of resistance. 
Here and there the fortifications of some populous city checked 
for a brief while the advancing tide. It broke fSr a moment, an<ih 
eddied backward from the barrjjsr j but only to '»f-collect itself, 
only to pour on again with redoubled fury. The barrier was sub¬ 
merged, and when the waters rweded, or passed o», a wide waste- 
of blackened ruins,alone remained to mark the spot. 

. The frozen, deserts which are at the present day included .upder 
the name of Sibe'ria contain ode grand-lake, whpse yast#expaose 
almost entitles it to the appellation ef an inland sea., The Lake 
• is fthout three hundi^ed pules in length, and fifty in breadth 
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its waters are sweet an4 iraiuiparent, ai^ abotn^ m Iblu ^l^iere < 
arol^veral Joating Uganda is tbis lal^ wbieb are blown % 
wind sometimes to oae baaki sometimes to anotber. Tbe storms 
that sweep* o^^er it are ternfio in their tiolenee^ lending the iee 
in pieces evdfa io the depth of winter* The c^in of immotains 
which divide Siberia £rom the ;^etur6 lands cf jlft^olia, encirde 
the waters of the lake. The springs which hnriy down their 
sides, nof only fill this huge reaenroin hot give rise to all the rivers 
of North«Eastem Asia. The motintams bristle with huge rocks 
in which a few* hardjr trees have struck their roots, and their 
summits are covered with eternal ic^. At the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols fe.d their flocks in the counti^ south 
of the Baikal Lake; the branch of the tribe to whi^ Tchinguiz 
£han belonged dwelling among the mountains of Bourcan <3sldoun, 
where many of the greahrivers of Asia have their source. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition curreiit among them, 2,000 years before the 
birth of Tchinguiz Khan, the Mongols were assailed and, extermi¬ 
nated by the other nations of Tartary. The chief fell in the 
general massacre; and of aU Ibis family the only survivors were 
his youngest son ECaian, and bis nephew Kagos. At the close of 
the fatal day which witnessed the slaughter of their fedlow tribes¬ 
men, these two young princes, with their wives, found themselves 
the prisoners of one man, who conveyed them to his own home. 
They soim after effected their escape; and returning to the old 
pasture lands of their tribh they took possession of the camels, 
hgrses, cows, and sheep, which their contjuerors, glutted with 
plunder, had neglected to carry off. The battle-field was still 
cumbered with the corpses of the slain, both friend and foe. The 
yougg princes coU^tbd the clothes and other, valnabies found n|K>ii 
the de^, and laden with spoil, sought shelter in the mountains. 
Deep in the recesses of the hills, they came upon a path so narrow 
thdt only one mmi could proc^d aiong it at a Ume. They ascended 
this j huge predpittvs cliffs rising upon either band, so that the^^ 
could barely catch a glimpse of the blue, sky above them, until 
they all at once emerged upon a beautiful and delightful vall^, > 
carpeted with verdure, abd inteuse;^^ .in every Erection with 
sparkling streams. ', . * 

•la this lovs^ah^ inacc^ailfle :8po| they took up their abode. 
Thw gave ii l&e name of ftpm JSr^ne^ m 

avidley, aud a steep mountain. For f^r hund|ed"^%ekrs 

the descendant of the liimve . dwelt the 

valley became ^ 

was resolved, at a g^eial. ipsetamy of^the m^oa 

And <mee mopA to ^e dlM'mtum ^ud4 df,|^^ 

But they sought in vain 'm ,tne ^ 

>he princes thither. At la^b hoAever, oi^.of 
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bad examined tfae mountain with attention, discovered a .part 
where the sides of the hill were entirelj composed o^ huge bmsses 
of iron. Be proposed to put the metal into a state of fusicm by 
the action oT intense heat; and for this purpqse^used to bo 
conveyed thither a prodigious quantity of fl?ew66d. * This 
was charred. The trihe then prepared nine hundred bellows 
made of the skins of wild oxen, fimd the charred woo^^ and set 
the bellows to work. In doe time the heat became sufficiently 
intense, and the ore streamed over the hill side in a liquid state. 
A road sufficient for the passage of a camel was tSns thrown open; 
and the liberated nation went forth, and re^ocoupied the pasture 
lands where their ancestors had dwelt four hundred years before. 
In memory of this event, the Mongol^ instituted an annual festival. 
A piece of iron is made red hot in a great fire ; the Khan of the 
tribe advances and gives it a blow with t hammer; after him the 
chiefs and other great men; while the people of each tribe per¬ 
form the same ceremony among themselves. 

At the time the Mongols came forth from £rkene-kom, they 
were ruled by a Khan of the name of Bertezena, a lineal descendant 
of Kaian. The eighth in descent from this chief left at his death 
two sons, still children, and a young widow. Althongh frequently 
urged to marry again, the widowed Queen declined all such offers, 
declaring that as Begent it was her duty to devote herself entirely * 
to the interests of the tribe until her sons were old enough to 
rule. Qne morning, however, just as day was breaking, she beheld 
something fall into her apartment through the opezring in 4he 
centre of the roof. It was brilliant as the sun, and on reaching 
th« ground became transformed into a young man cf an orange 
colour, with ^eyes of extraordinary beauty. “Terror deprived the 
princess of the power of speech; but she retained her con¬ 
sciousness sufficiently to perceive that the spirit after remaining 
with her some time, suddenly vanished. As this adventure Vas 
deddedly incredible, she communics,ted *it to no one; the 
spirit continued h» visits; and after the lapse of a brief period 
the Queen was discovered to be with child. Her family was furi¬ 
ous, and' refused altogedlitr to receive tffis story of the orange- 
coloured young man as a .'satisfactory q^lanation. Guaras, 
however, were placed round her tents to se^what truth th^e 
might bo in her staternent, They reported the'ftory qf the Qdeeh 
to be a true one, having tl^em^yes witnessed fhe-l^ight light 
descending through the aperture in the roof of Ihe tent All was 
at once joy imd exultation. The widqir was regitrded as the 
favo^d bride of some' supefnathral bemg; and the offsprin^of 
the mwterious connexion vw with impatiendh' Ihtaoe 

iipm, the Queen was d(^ivered of three eons.'Tbmr birth is said to 
have taken place at the eommehcernent of the tenth centhfy; and 
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their posterity formed many tribes disUn^oished from other braoebes 
of the Mongol race by riie appellation ** Niroim^* .rigmfytn^ 
purity ofi! icent. Tehmguiz Khan* was the eighth descendant 
in a direct line^rom Bondantchar^tbe third of thesd hea?en*iboid 
sons. « He wal born in the year Hob : nnd is said to hare cmne 
into the world with a dot of blood dutched in bis right hand. 

Temoutchiu (such was the original name of Tchin^iz Khan) 
was left an orphan when only thirteen years of age. The iivroun 
tribes who had given a willing allegiance to his father—a biave 
and successful Warrior—deemed it a ’ degradation to submit to 
a child. They repudiated his authority; and for many years 
Temoutchin with a few faithful followers, led a hunted and perilous 
existenee. More than once the career of the great destroyer 
seamed to be on the point offending abruptly. At' one time, he 
was actually a prisoner in the hands of his enemies; on another 
occasion he was attacked wlule attended by only two friends. He 
was struck to the earth and severely wounded ; and the courage 
and devotion of his friends alone preserved his life. At last,' 
however, Temoutchin defeated his enemies in two pitched b^ittlea. 
The last was fought on the hanks of the Baldjouna; and the well 
wooded country round the battle-field gave Temoutchin an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying that callous inhumanity for which he has mnce 
> b^me so infamous. He caused eighty large cauldrons to be con¬ 
structed, and placed upon huge piles of w^. They were then 
filled with water, «his prisoners thrown into them, and boiled to 
des^h. 

This act of cruelty marks a turning point in the career 
of Temoutchin. From this time (A.D. 1196) until A.D. 1208, 
with some partial %nd some severe reverses, he gradually 
extended his dominion over all the tribes of Mongolia. The last 
subjugated was that of the Tatars. There was an old feud of 
longstanding between this tribe, and the family of Temoutchin ; 
and the order was giecn for theif utter extermination. Even the 
women and children were put to the sword. Two of Temoutchin’s 
own wives who were of Tatar origin and other ladies who helimged. 
to hia generals tried secretly to save spa^ of the children^but these 
attempts became known to Temoutcmh, and excited bis heaviest 
dii^leasara The.enVlre tribe perished, saving afew^whp saved 
themselves by ifigfat , This Ja the tril^ which has given its 
to all tj^se peoples difiering in origin, language, and app^inanee, 
who inhabit the vft^ regions tbptt we c&Il “Tartary." 
neared to i^e Chines^ fronriW; and UteChinemnoixi^^ended 
under tinU; one. name the that ta 

the north 4>f the desen of ^bi. The ratines ^tna 

«md the wastern'natioDB of A^ oairied %ia,name> fean"^ 

country eviii te the extremities of timn|h^ x% 
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iflK^gttanUj repudi^ed bj the soMi^of T<^iDgCH 2 K1iim},« 8 that 
<}|^ a peopla the)i Ik^ di!«trojed. ^ ^ ^ 

Tii^ nomad natibiis of Mongol oiigpa were now ninited undar 
one rnler^ aii4 Toinbumhia (kerned it inoumbent'^opon. Mm to 
asaamoft now title oommensatate with his dignity'^ and power. 
He convoked or geoeml assembly; near the eourees 

of the •river Qiian';1beobiefB of all the subjugated tribes were 
required to attend. A magician of great fame then declared that 
Temieutehin, ba^ng destroyed so many sovereigns who bore the 
title of Qour Rtian —lia, Great Khan—could not assume an appel¬ 
lation^ the lustre of which had been so completely effaced. 
Heaven had, therefore^ decreed that he should henceforth be called 
Kfmn or Oie Lord of Powers. This divine revelation 
was greete<i with shouts of applause, and the assembled chiefe 
at onoo' did homage to their new chie^—the Lord of lowers. 
Tchinguia Khan was at this time forty-fpur years of age. 

Some years were still to pass before the great Mongol deluge 
burst over the verdant v^leyof Sogdiana, and levelled the oities 
of Khorasan with the dust. The terrible invasion of China was 
the next great exploit of Tchinguiz Khan. There are few more 
fearfhl episodes of human suffering to be found in history. In 
three'broad streams the destroying element swept over the 
northertf' provinces of China; city and hamlet sunk in ruins 
bef^ it; the waving harvests disappeared; and the desolated hmd 
was Cumbefed with the corpses of meni womem and children. A 
vast crowd of captives were dragged along in the rear of the invad^g* 
bost,^ and when Tchit^l^uiz Khan at length re*crossed the Cjiinese 
frontier to return to his own dominions, the whole wretched mul¬ 
titude (^fnen and women were deliberately •slaughtered in oold 
blood, ^e invasion of China was fdlowed by the conquest of 
Khoten Kashgar and Ymrhand ; and it was not until A.D. 1218 
(A.H. fflS) that Tchinguiz Khan at the head of a countless Lost 
descended- lifom the bleak uplands of Mongolia into the well 
watorediregionsof theOxuB, and the loveliest provinces of Persia. 
It irduld 'be remote from the subject of this paper, and require far 
moresjtos#than Vre have at command, to give the particulars of 
this ndemerableinya^oih SufiBce it to say that Bokhara, Samarirand, 
Merou, ’K$Sfaapcke, truth every gre^ ci^ in the regio::e 

of the Dxiis andthe i^iiMie pf Khorasan Wa8tak& and d^troyed. 
The loss of; hitmantcK) great for the ima^^ation to 

> grasp. ” In kwa than/^e j^ears/* Yatnbdjry teKs na **tb'e great 
higMoads of Central d^ia by wliieh this pr^itets of China and 

> india were odevevedtir'Siestmm Asia. : 
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^afantry either murdered t>r eompttfeorily euroiled in the Moego- • 
ItJa army, ^nd the artiseus sent off by tbouaanda to the faitheet 
East to adorn and beatttiiy the home of the eonqueror. «Ko lees 
erushing ims the blow received by* science in the* devastation of 
Central Asitu There is an Arab provetb of the Middle Ages wbioh 
says, * Science is a tree whose roots are in Meoca^but whose frnit 
ripens in Khorasan.* fudging by the present condition of these 
countiies, sack an estimate may well surpri8e.u8; but we must sot 
forget that at the most brilliant epoch of civilisation in Islamite 

Asia, Transoxiana played an important part*’. *'The 

Mongolian iavasion put an end to the intellectual life of Central 
Asia; for although Iran and the West gradually recovered from their 
iiiisfortanes, Bokhara and Samarkand never regained their former 
activity and their intelleclual labours were henceforth entirely 
devoted to casuistry, ^nysticism, and false religion.” (History of 
Bokhara, p. 137.) But thq^^causes which conduced to the marvellous 
success of the invader, ana the utter destruction of the invaded we 
do not remember to have seen adequately explained, and it will be 
well to say a few words about them. 

From the earliest periods of history—but especially in the writ¬ 
ings of the Jewish Prophets—we catch glimpses of huge swarms 
of barbarians issuing from the unknown regions of ]No|tfacm Asia 
to break down every fenced city and make the earth waste and 
desolate. They appear under different names. Tiipy ara» the 
Medes, “ which shall not regard silver ; ^and as for gold they 
q|iall not delight in it; their bows shall dash the young men 
to pieces; and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb,” 
They are the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation which 
shgll march through the land to possess the dwelling places that 
are not theirs ; their hurses are swifter than the leopards and 
more fierce than the evening wolves ; they fly as thp«ieagle that 
hUsteth to eat.” But it ia always out of the North. that the 
scourge of the nations comes, ” gathering the captivity as the 
sand ; heaping up earth against every stronghold and taking it; ” 
there is always the same contrast--^the fierce uncorropted strength 
of barbarism on the* one hand; the weakness and disunion 
sensual civilisation on the other. And such w^ the two elements 
*ehat came in contAot in the days of Tchingutz Khan.* 

. PI*. M l ■■ II. Il l I . . . . . . . .Ml M ■ W t III l lll iln M , 11 

* The fvllowiitg welloknowu verses gathered together j the herd of BesUi 
from the Proph^osof lealah give wastereth the host of the baUle. 
a picture of die Mongol invwou They come from a far oepatry, from 
-whk^ Only ohe of the gSmtest of the the end of heaven, evgb the Xerd, 
workPe po^ eonld haiwjdrawa :•*-* and the wespoiw.cl Mk indigiiation 

*<T^«oiesof a mifftitnde in the to desirey the whole hmdk Hoviya 
suHintMBS} lihe as d a gteptl i ^ is at hand; 

a tuttiultqotts ^(dse 9 | me nauons shall Come ga a 
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• “The Tatars,^' Paul Carpiu tells us, “are obedieut to their 
superiors ; they have QO quarrels or murders among themselves!; 
they never steu from each other, and are rmarkable lor a lavish 
hospitality. They have great powers of endurance, ^ that when 
young they will go without food forgone or two day^ not only 
without exhibiting any weakness or impatience but with as much 
gaiety as though they were full fed. When on an expedition, 
they endure the extremes of heat and cold with astonishing 
patience and resolution. They eat anything they cau get; dogs, 
wolves, foxes, horses, and even human nesh, if nothing else is to 
be had. On the other band they are full of bad qualities ; subject 
to the fiercest passions and incorrigible liars. They appear very 
soft and afiable at first; but in the end sting like scorpions; they 
are cunning, deceitful, and always on* the watch to overreach ^ 
others. When they have resolved to inject injury upon any 
one they conceal their design with a sttbt|pty which is exceedingly 
difficult to penetrate".In battle desertion or cowar¬ 

dice is punished with death. Each soldier is expected to have two 
or three hows if possible, but certainly one in good condition, 
with three quivers full of arrows, a hatchet and cordage to draw 
the war machines. The richer soldiers have sharp pointed 
swords, straight and single edged only ; some also wear helmets 
and breastplates, and their horses are armed and barded. They are 
exceedingly careful of their arms to make them glitter and 
sparkle, ^me also lances with the iron crooked at the 

end to pull an enemy from his saddle ; the points of their arrows^, 
are slmrpened on every side like a sword. They always keep a 
file in their quiver to shilTpea them when needful." Marco 
Polo gives &o>me other particulars. When tlve service is dista^it 
the Tatars “ carry but little with them,^and that, chiefly, what 
is requisiteajcr their encampment and utensils for cooking. 
They subsist for the most part upon milk. Each man has oe 
an average eighteen horses and mares. They dure provided with 
small tents made of felt. They can march for ten days with¬ 
out dremng victuals ; during which time they subsist upon the 

-... .... — . ... ---—........I,— 

the Aloughty. Therefore ehall all .Every one that is fodnd shall 

hands be faint, and every ntau*8‘heart he thrust through; si^d every one ^ 
shall melt, and they ehml be afraid; that is joined unto ^em shall fall 
pangs and sorrow shall take hold €|« by the swerdL Their children also ’ 
them; they shall 4>e in as a shall be dodied to pisses before thehti 
woman that travaileth : they shalK eyestheir houses Ndiall ;be spoiled 
he amazed one at another.;, their iacea and tihdr wives ravished., v.,. 
shall 09 as d4me& . Behold the day. And Bdoylonthe ^'ly 
of the i|U>rd cbmeth, cruel' bbth with Utigd0Um, ^e^ Cmkiites* 

wrath'and fie^ anger, to lay the excefieficy, sh<fil fie as ,wlfca 
land desolatt: and he shall dMtroy mruirsw Sodom Gomt^^ 

•the sinners thereof outof it., 
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drawti frdm their horses; eaoh man oi^ninig « vein and* 
dnnking f|pm his own cattle. They hare milk aieM> dried to a 
hard paste. This is efifeoted in the following manner. They boil 
the milk, s^rimmingolf the creifm as itrisess. The milk is then 
exffbsed to the sun until it dries. They carry about ten pounds 
of this fm each man; and of this etrery morning about half a ^ponnd 
is put into a leather bottle with some water. The shaking pro« 
duced by the movement of their horses makes this into a thin 
porridge, on which they make their dinner. When the Tatars 
engage in battfle, they never mix with the enemy but keep hover¬ 
ing about him, discharging their arrows first from one side, then 
from the other; occasionally pretending to fly, and daring their 
flight shooting their arrows l^ckwards ; killing men and horses 
*a8 if they were combating face to face. In this sort of warfare,- 
the adversary imaginas he has gained a victory when in fact he 
has lost the battle; for Jthe Tatars observing the mischief they 
have done him, wheel about and renewing the fight overpower 
his remaining troops and make them prisoners. Their horses arc 
so well broken and so quick upon their feet, that upon the signal 
given they turn like lightning in any direction.” In these passages 
we have placed before us the very type and ideal of a horde 
of savage warriors—their stern military law, their profound instinc¬ 
tive obedience to their chief; their hardihood and courage; their 
canning, patience, cruelty, and extraordinary powers of endaranoe. 
The hordes of Tatars were, in a word, a terrible machine which 
worked in obedience to the impulse of a single mind which had 
never, to all appearance, been warmed by a transient spark of 
pity or tenderness. Let ns turn now to the other side. 

ji^hen Tchinguik Khan entered Transoxiana, the Sultan of 
Kharezm was at the head of a splendid looking army of four hun¬ 
dred thousand men, magnificently appointed and rich in all the 
]fl>mp and circumstance of iVar. Unfortunately in its capacity for 
fighting, it was iiWevery way inferior to the rude enemy it had 
to encounter. The mother-in-law of the Sultan was sprung from 
a Turkish tribe in the Caucasus,—a wild horde who wandered’ over 
the stejones eastward of the Jaik river. She exercised an almost 
absdlut^ power over her son, and several Kankali chiefs-^her 
•bear relativeoj-him entered with their followers it^o the smice 
of riie Sultan. These followers canstittited the main sfrengtK of 
his army, and they 'had on more than one occaston^^ught 
with conspacnofls courage. The Kalikali chiefs stood fommost in the 
royal favor $ they’wc&e rulers of dties and governors pt j^riiaces. 
The reat of bis ayiriy' r^nsiste^ of Turcomans wbd h^fCrmetly 
fought •under the hairbem the jSeljukides. 1 long si" %© 

Sultan could entry on; an aggressive war, and gratify hislawlc^ 
soldiery with plunder, the weakness of such an cullny remained * 
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» Intent Bot for purposes of defeoee worse than nAIessr 

They had no coimnniiity of feeling with the people they wero 
expected to defend; they cared nothing for the authority of the 
Sultan. The Sultan was in truth the slare of his army; and the* 
soldier knew that he was far more needful to sovereigOp 
than the Sovereign was to him. The Khareamian army wa» 
in a word a mercenary horde in the most absolute sense of the 
term, greedy only of funder, and prepared to join any side which 
held out the best hopes of it Tne first encounter took place in 
the vidfiity of Jund. The Sultan with bis whole army came upon a 
hfongol detachment which had been sent forward to reconnoitre. 
Despite tbeir small numWs the Mongols fearlessly attacked: 
the Kharezmian army. They fought with incredible fury, and 
the desperate bravery of the Sultan's son, Jellal>oo>deen aloud 
saved the day. When night came on the Mongols retired in good 
order and joined the main body. The ^ultan was astounded at 
their invincible pertinacity. He retreated in a panic to Samar¬ 
kand where his terror was further augmented by the declaration 
of the astrologers that the aspects of the heavenly bodies forbade 
any second trial of arms during the present year. He broke up 
his army into a number of detachments; scatteied them as garrisons 
in the principal cities; and himself fied into Khorasan. As he 
xode away from Samarkand the Sultan passed a crowd of the towns¬ 
people who were deepening the ditches round the town. ''If 
these people, ** he said to them, " who are behind us and will 
shortly be here, were merely to cast their whips into these ditches, 
they would fill them up in a moment.” 

This breaking up of the Sultan’s army robbed Transoxiana and 
Khorasan of its one defensive element. The army which united had 
failed to crush a single detachment, was necessarily able to accom¬ 
plish even less when severed into fragments. Amongst the people 
there was no power of resistance, nor any capacity for united action. 
There never is among Oriental commuDitie8^ and the causes of 
this imbecility are not difiBcult to discover. There is in 
the history of any European when compared with that 
of any Muhammadan country, this importakt d}freren<^. In the 
former we can see political insUtutions, whether good or nuf, root¬ 
ing themselves firmer and firmer in theconfmo^^ heart of tbi^ 
nation; whereas in the latter, the government never penetrates below 
the suriaoe It has no roots] but is rather to be compared 
to a destmotive hurriosne passing across the filbe of jdie landr 
uprooting and destroying whatever lies in its path. Ilie great 
obj^ of an Oriental po]^ulatioa is to protect themselves against 
their goverameut; and this they strive to efieot by breaking them¬ 
selves upHnto small gwld9, like the village oommonitieaci In^a. 
Every such seotion of the people has, if we may use the expression, 
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a (Hslincfc life circuIaUog within i^l£ it interraediB^ aa little 
as ^ssible jpifch events tii&t de not disttifh its internal status, 
Fecognisiug any and eveiy de /acto’ goyoramenfe as a necessary 
calamity whiqji' most be propitiated into a certain ttegreo' of dem* 
enc/by the^ymetrt of taxes. TJodersucb' a state ot a society, 
patriotism,, as we undbrstsmd the word, is extinguished; a mau^S 
eouutry is the gwUd of which he is a member; and the perilous 
moment becomes the signjal, not for a combined resistance from' an 
angry and awakened nation, bat for each little organisation- toshrink 
'np hedgehog-liffe within itself, indifferent to every thing but the 
preservation of ks own akin. This is precisely what happened in- 
Asia at this period. There was not an attempt made to meet the 
. ejaemy in the field;; the thought ©f combined resistance never so 
much as suggested itself to any one.- The feeblest eflforfe to operate 
upo^ the rear of the ISTofigol host®—to cut off some of the numer¬ 
ous detachments,©!* to intercept supplies, would have compelled the 
invaders to hoM together, and indefinitely narrowed the area of 
their devastations. Famine too would very soon have driven them* 
back to their native pastures. As it was the entire open country 
was given up to them. The Mong^ds roamed where they would 
in perfect security. Every town, filled to overflowing with- crowds 
of the peasantry, shut its gates and awaited its doom in panic- 
stricken isolation.* The supineness of the people surpasvses Iweliefi 
They seem to have sat immovable and permitted themselves 
to be slanghtered. Tims three thousand Mongols marched ibrongh 
P« sian Irak, massacred the inhabitants of some half do^^n cities-' 
without meeting with any opposition, though there was an army 
©f about twelve thousand men in the province. “See,” says 
Ibukul-Athir, “ that* which the Tat^ did ;■ they did not number 
more than three thousand, while rae Kbareamians had double 
that numl>eF, and the troops of Prince Euzbeg were stronger than 
bot% together. I n spite of this superiority the Prince dared not deny 
their recjuest j tlie^Eharezmidns knew not iiow to defend them¬ 
selves.” “ Their request ” was that the Kbareamians should be 
delivered up* to them, to which the Prince responded by decapi¬ 
tating a p(^tiOQ of hrs*wretehed allies and sending their heads into^ 
the Mongol camp, a^d yielding up the rest alive. The same his- 
tdfian tells us tbjpt he heard of a Teitar woman ^bo “entered Into 
a house of MeragO) and skughteved all whom she found th^e.' 
They tdoh her for a mtm. When sh^ bad divested herseH df 'her 
armour they saw^she was a woman, and a Moslem whom ]^d 
taken prisoner sdew bfk* I hmre also lieard repeated by citisen of 
Meraga that a Tatar entered Into a stredt where a hun¬ 

dred peoplh wme coll^eted wl^m he deliberately ©fisw dnh by 
witlioul any cue attempting to defend himself.*^ . ” * ^ 

ah|ect of spirit Would at time# be Suddenly 
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replaced bj fits of fanatical fury which unsupported by any real 
strength omy maddened the Mongols, and brought down a healifier 
doom^on the wretched people.* Sectarian hatred, need hardly 


* The destruction of the cities of assaulted the ptaee. c^ut the Govor- 
Herat aud Meron are typical instanc- nor waa a determined soldier aiid the 
es of this. The following particu- garrison brave and nunveroua; and 
lat-s have been collected from several for seven days an alinost UMceasiug 
sources, and may be of interest to the battle raged round the defences of 
reader. Tchioguiz Khan establish- Herat—the fiercest and bloodiest in 
ed his winter quarters (A.D. 1221) which the Mongols bad yet been 
on the banks of the Oxns, but sent euge^ed. Sevente4u hundred of theh^ 
his youngest son, Touloni, at the bead leading men are said to have fallen 
of 80,000 men to complete the con- in this brief space. But on the eighlu 
quest of Khorasan. Meron waa the day the Governor waa killed, traua- 
fit«t city on which the fury of the by au arrow; the vigour of | 1{0 » 

invaders descended. 'This place had defence at once languished pdisseu- 
alrcady tendered its submission tc sions broke out; when at this critical 
a Mongol army; but that spirit of moment .the Mongol prince Vgaiii 
infatuation which at this time seems offered terms. The extreme loveli- 


to have possessed the whole of Ceutral 
Asia; which rendered them equally 
incapable of combining against the 
common enemy, or frankly submit¬ 
ting to him hiul produced the usual 
feeble and' intermittent results in 
Meron. They had taken their pledges, 
slaughtered a number of the Mongol 
soldiery who from time to time had 
fallen into their hands, but were 
wholly unable to refrain from internal 
dissensions. They were divided 
into several factions, and even the 
apjproach of Touloni was powerless 
to mitigate their animosity, ^he 
city was occupied without a cot|p9t; 
four hundred artisaus and a ifew 


ness and fertility of the country 
round Herat, the magnificence of 
the city as she arose with all her 
clustering domes and minarets from 
the thick foliage of the enciruling 
groves, is said to have toirched even 
his obdurate heart. lie became de** 
sirous to fiud some pretext to avert 
from Herat the doom which had 
fallen .iijpu Meron nud Nishapore. 
As soon, therefore, as he became 
aware that there was a party witniu 
the city who were .yvilliug to surren¬ 
der, he rode up to the walls atteudod 
by only tw» hundred horsemen, aud 
doffing his helmet, auuounced that 
he was Touloni Khan, the sou of the 


children Were spared j the residue King of Kings—that he would cease 
were put to the sword. Ibn-al-atthir from hostilities and recommend 
BtaUs that neatly three quarters of them to the i^.jrcy of his father, if 
a million of both sexes fell in this they would undertake to pay his 
massacre; but this statement may officers oue-half of the revenue which 
be rejected as a monstrous exaggera- had been paid to the kings of Kha- 
tiou. Krorn Meron, the Mongols rezm. Tho^ity was yielded up. The 
inarched to Kishapqre; from Nidia- Mqugol kept his word to the citazens; 
pore to Tons; the cities were carried but twelve tKoueand solcUers we'^e 
by storm; the inhabitants put to slaughtered in coid<'blood. The Gov- 
the sword. From Tons, the destr^- bruorship of the city was given to 
ers umed on to Herat. As he near- oce of the chief men, Melek Abu 
ed this magnificent city, Touloni i^ut Bukker, aud a Mongol officer naxned 
forward an entoy^ to^ assure the Mangatay waa associated with him. 
people of hia prote^i<m if th^ sur- Touloni'marched to rejoiu his father, 
rendi^’ed. The ^vernor rejected the But Herat had only obtained, a brief 
with the insanity eha- rqppite. There was in' Khurasan, aud 
time pttt the Mongol not far from Herat, a fortress bear- 
death. Toulpid then ing the name of -Kaliouss.. The 
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be said, took advantage of the evil times, to give its revengeful in^ 
stincts full I wing. When the Mongols appeared before JBhe, 
they found the city divided into two factions—the one composed 
of Shatfeite J^phammadans, the other of Hanifites. 4'he Shafeites 
at odCe entdkred into secret negotiations undertaking to deliver 
up the city at night, on condition that the Mongols massacred 
the members of the other sect. The. Mongols never reluctant 
to shed blood, gladly accepted these proposals, and being admitted 
into the city slaughtered the Hanifites without mercy. But the 
Shatfeites derived no benefit from this astute stroke of policy. 
A Mongol was an animal who thirsted for blood as a famished 
shark for prey. The spectacle of so many Shaffeites sound and 
well very soon became intolerable. A few days after the surrender 


- •_ 

Mongols had vainly atteftipted to 
reduce it cither by stornit and 
blockade. A report reached the 
defeihlers of this impregnable lit¬ 
tle fortress that the Heratees had 
been spared on the condition that 
they undertook the capture of Kali* 
ouss. The garrison determined to 
anticipate them. Eight of their 
mimber under a chief noted for his 
reckless daring entered Herat disguis¬ 
ed as merchants, slew the two Gover¬ 
nors as they rode alone round the 
for^Ficatlous, and then spreading 
themselves throughout the city, raised 
the cry of “ Death to the Mongols.” 
The iufection of excitement ran from 
man |p man with the swiftness cha¬ 
racteristic of Oriental temperaments. 
The Mongol garrison was attacked 
audjkilled to a man; a new Governor 
was elected j and preparations made 
to defend the city to tlf^last. 

Tdringniz Khan was beside himself 
with fury when he heard of the revolt. 
He discharged the first torrent of his 
wrath on Touloui to whose misplaced 
lenity he attributed thh| insult to bis 
d^ity. His next^^p was .to send 
bis General, Il^ibadais, apinst 
the turbulent city with the stern 
order to level Hejppt to fhe ground 
and leave not a single living crea¬ 
ture within it. 1?ho city was dte- 
feuded with the obstinacy of dear 
pair. For«more than six 'months, 
the attacks of the Mon^^ls ended 
only in disaster.' But the besieged 
became gradt^ly weak^wd by death. 


wounds, sickness, and fatigne. The 
walls began to totter under the 
blows of the ponderous stones flung 
from the war machines of tho Mon¬ 
gols. The enemy too had run their 
mines under the outer defences. At 
length a part of the wall fell with a 
stupendous crash. The Mongols 
poured into the opening, one divi¬ 
sion relieving anotlierj .the Heratees 
fought with desperate valour; and 
held the breach for several days. 
But at last it was carried; and tho 
work of extermination commenced. 
The massacre and pillage lasted for 
seven days; and when the Mongols 
marched away a waste of smoking 
rubMIioras all that remained of Herat. 
BuPihe tragic drama was not yet 
complete. The Mongol (General ad¬ 
vanced a few marges, and then 
hurried back a detachment of his 
army to slaughter any survivors who 
might by this time have emerged from 
their hiding places. By ibis ingeni 
ous device three thousand victims 
are said to have been added to, the 
number of the slain. Mirkhoud as¬ 
serts that after this second massacaraf, a 
miserable remnant of fifteen pempna 
was all that reipaiued of the . popu¬ 
lation of Herat, They were subse¬ 
quently joined by twenty-fouir othefe. 
For fifteen years there, wae no fur¬ 
ther increase, ^ey Bved on the 
dried flesh of the dcad^.uutil by explqf- 
ing the granaries and' sables thfy 
obtained §eea to raise Icon for their 
sulwistehoe. 
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, of the town, tho work of murder reccHMoenoed* and the streets of 
Ehe were pHed •«{> wit^ the carcases of both seeteiodiscriininatiblj 
put to the sword. ^ 

Here, then, have the explanation of the Asiatic conquests 
of the Mongol—nn the one aide a huge host of bartSkriaos sbrong 
witli all the uneorrupted strength cf a savi^e life; on the 
other A population enervated Uy luxury, honeycorabed by religious 
dissensions, destitute of patriotism, incapable of united action, 
treacherous and apathetic. 

At la^, however (A.D. 1-223); the-deluge subsided; the hutnaR 
inundatkmebbedgradually back from the^heart of Southern Russia 
aefoss the oases of Central Asia, silent and desolate, and 
blaokened with the riiios of once iilourishing cities, into the wild 
mountain land around lake Bailgil? Fearfwller calamity lifis 
never fallen upon .-much ondumog humanity. “ The noble cities, ” 
says a Persian poet, “they laid as sipooth as the paim -of the 
hand ; their spacious and lofty structures they levelled with the 
dust.”. Multitudes of .captives of both sexes and of every age 
wero carried away into Mongolia; hundreds of ihousaiDds were 
ruthlessly slaughtered ; at one time Tchinguiz Khan contemplated 
the conversion of the wlmle valley of theHogd into avast grazing 
ground -for the flocks cf his followers; and he wiUidrew leavincr bnly- 
“ Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind.” ° 

The two dynasties however, with whom we are concerned -con¬ 
trived to weather the storm. The Caliph still preserved a precari¬ 
ous throne in,Baghdad ; and the Grand Master of the Assassins st?,ll 
ruled in Alamut. It was not .until the icign of Mango Khan, the 
third of the successors of Tchinguiz Khan. tl»at their doom overtook 
them. And (here as tlirouglm^ the history of Sslam, it was the .act 
of' the Moslem himself whlH involved him in destruction. The 
seven vials of the wrath of God had been poured o*it upon Islam; 
the rivers and fountains had become Wood, the land was full of dark¬ 
ness, and men gnawed their tongues for pain. ♦iBut they repented 
not of their misdeeds. The same want cf unity, the old sectarian 
animosities characterised Islam after the Mongol invasion which 
had coat - her so heavily before. Undeterred-by the remembrance 
of the past, the Caliph Motassem actually sent ambassadors to 
Maugu Khan, praying him to send an army inth Persia to destroy 
the Assassins* Mangu Khanigimcdiately coUecteuan army which 
he placed under the command of his brother Houlajgou, whom, 
on departing, he addressed as followsI, send thee, with much 
43avaliy and a strong army from Tumn to Iran the load-of great 
jprin^ It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances of 
Tchinguiz Khan in great things and in small, and to fslce posses¬ 
sion of the countries from the Oxus tb the Nljie. . Aasemble round 
thee the obedient and submissive; but tread intU the dust of 
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•emrtempt and misery, the cefraefcory and mutinous with their* 
wi^es and children. When thou hast done with the Assassins, 
begin the Conquest of Irafe. If the Caliph‘ of Baghdad comes 
forward willingly to seiwe tUee then shalt thou him nc 
bnt»if be tefttse, Jet him share the fate of the rest.*^ 
destruction of tlie Calipi^te was the direct result of the embassy 
from Baghdad. 

In the month of the second Djoumada (A.H. 6S0), Kitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, -quitted the court of Manga 
Khan, and jn-etfeding the march of Houlagou advanced against the 
fortresses of the Isuiailiens. Early in the following year he crossed 
the Oxus, penetrated into Kohistan and took possession of several 
places. From tliat province with five thousand foot and as many 
Iforsc he marched against* the fortress of Kirdeh-kob, one of tive 
strongest among the nmny strongholds possessed by the Assassins, 
He encircled the place ^ith a deep ditcii, and leaving a lieu¬ 
tenant to carry on the siege, earned fire and sword through the 
neighbouring country. A successful sally on the part of the- 
garrison of Kirdeli-koh, in which his lieutenant perished, com¬ 
pelled the Mongol gcnerjil to retrace his steps. Despite, however, 
■of an infectious disease which grdatly thinned* their numbers, 
the garrison obstinatel}'^ held out. A reinforcement despatched 
by Alaeddiri, the Grand Master, succeeded in effecting an entrance 
with only the loss of a single man. The Mongols were reduced 
to inaction; when at this crisis the Assassins in true Oriental 
fashion succeeded in achieving their own destruction. Alaeddia 
perished, murdered by his chamberlain at the instigation of his 
sou, Eokneddin Kourshah. K-Ourshah became Grand Master, and 
bis first act was Hb put to death^ie chamberlain, and burn his 
children in the market-place for tbe^rocious crime of murdering 
a Grand Master. Rokueddin, the last of the Grand Masters, a 
f(^ble, cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope 
with the difScultieiethickeniDg around him. The terrible Houlagou 
was advancing westward, leaving liehind a broad path of smoking 
ruins and unburied dead. But accidents occasioned long delays 
and it was not until A.H. 654, thattlie Mongol army came in 
sight of the fort>crowned mountains' where reigned the Grand 
eMaster of the iftsassins. The heart of Kokneddin died awfiy 
within him af the sight ^ hia#nemy. With upward*/of a 
hundred fmtresses in „his possession well provided with, provisions, 
and incapable redaetmn eiteept by the slow process of blookadq, 
he dared not strike a-blow in his defence. A few nionll^s elapsed 
in idle negotiations,: and then Rokneddin surrendered himaslf ft 
prisonento the Mongol gehejfal, and sent* orders to': the 
gairisons to dismantle their dbfen^. A dynasty whkbHif^ls^led 
two hundred years collapsed at last aliAost without a struggle. 
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A terrible doom fell upon it and its adherents. The order was 
sent forth that the Ismaelites were to be exterminated ; mt even tne 
infant at the breast was to be spared. Rokneddin himself was 
murdered on thed)anks of the Oxus ; his wives, childretv, sisters, and 
slaves were massacred in the province of Kasveeni Twelve thou¬ 
sand Xsraaiiiens were slaughtered in one spot by the Governor of 
Khorasan. Parties of Mongol soldiers were despatched through 
ail the provinces Whwrein the dais had proselytised successfully, 
to extirpate the Assassin out of tlie land. Numbers of innocent 
beings, men and women, must have been involved irf one common 
fate with the guilty. The wliole race of Kia B^zurgomid, in whose 
descendants the dignity of Grand Master had become hereditary, 
were put to the sword; and nothing nojiv intervened between the 
city of Baghdad and her doom. 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian ivostmioved on. The earth 
and the heaven were full of fearful sights and great signs, ominous 
of coming doom. 

Most of all were these apparent in the sacred territory which 
contained the cities of the Propliet. For an entire month, a 
wondrous dame shone in the sky over against the mountain of 
Ohod, the dazzling brilliance of which illuminated the recesses of the 
valleys with an awful splendour. The city of Medina was shaken 
by an earthquake ; and fearful sounds issued from the centre of 
the earth, never ceasing, night nor day, from Saturday to Monday, 
In the valley of the Sehada, Iho ground opened and discharged a 
torrent of flames mixed with stones and burning coals. The^ 
brightness was so intense that all the houses in Medina were 
illuminated within as by a multitude of lamps ; and the light was 
seen far as Mecca. The terror-stricken |feople commenced 
to free their slaves, to distribute alms, and crowding round the 
tomb of the Prophet implored him to intercede for them at the 
throne of God. Famine desolated Syria. An astonishing floo^l 
covered the province of Irak, and the waters not subside for 
fifty days. Baghdad was submerged, so that in many parts of 
the pity even the upper stories were under water ; and one-half 
of Irak remained uncultivated. The very p6fwers of nature, as 
at all great crises of this world’s history, appeared by their unusual 
agitation to experience a kindred feeling ;wittf sufferings of«' 
humanity. It was in truth a time of terror and perplexity ; men’s 
hearts failing thetn for fear and for looking after those things 
that were coming upon the earth. More than six*hundred years 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs bad led their warriors 
into Syria. As the Jews qf ol4 time the belieycrs in the One God 
liad overthrown fenced cities and destroyed mighty armies.® Like 
them they *had enjoyed their period of probation, their time of 
earthly splendour; and like thorn, they had at length been 
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weiglied ill tlic balance and found wantiug. They had wrought* 
deliveiauce upon the earth j and the decree had gone forth 
that there ^as for them no longer either the time or the place for 
repentance. • 

Tlie iuhaSitante of Baghdad in the meantime, could think of 
no better way of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quarrelling among themselves. The city was divided into 
two factions ; tlie Shias who bad suddenly acquired a mure than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Vizier Muwaied 
Ibu Alkami hjfving secretly espoused their tenets; and the ortlioilox 
party headed by a Secretary, M udjahid-eddin Aibek. There 
were daily fights in%e streets ; and of course all sorts of bad chavac- 
tors took advantage of' the disorders to render life and property 
utterly insecure. The anSrchy in Baghdad went- on from bad. 
to worse j both leadors sought to work upon the fears of the 
Caliph and gain him a§ an ally. The Secretary insisted upon 
the duty incumbent upon the Commander of the Faithful to 
suppress the Shia heresy wherever it showed its, head; the 
Vizier represented his rival as a secret conspirator against the 
life of the Caliph. The Commander of the Faithful wa.s not easily 
roused to action. Ia*the seclusion of his harem, surrounded by 
seven hundred wives, and attended by one thousand eunuchs— 
never but for one day in the year coining in contact with the 
world outside oj liis palace walls, the clamor of the faction fights 
in the streets of Baghdad sounded faint and distant like voices in 
dream. It is difficult to get anything like a clear apprehension 
of the mental condition of these later pontiffs of Islam, hut we 
may behold a faint reflection of it in that of women at the present 
dav. A woman Ifts a truly marve||oii8 power of mental detach- 
inent from all large matters and objects of rational interest, to con¬ 
centrate herself on minute gossip and small scandals. Wars and 
revolutions fall upon her unheeding ear like the buzz of an un¬ 
known language. ^Tbe mental condition of a Caliph was that of a 
modern lady, intensified tenfold. The walls of his palace enclosed 
not merely the world of his thoughts; they contained the only 
world he knew at aR Witli absolute power over the lives of all 
who came in contact with him ; with every whim supplied the mo- 
#nent it was exprelsed ; knowing nothing of^ men except from Uie 
obsequious slav^ that thronged ground him; the object- of the 
adoration and awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs passed' Iheir 
lives in a specJbs of fantastic dreaft» They liecame gods m thoir 
own estimation, and the passions and turmoil of humanity fell 
upon their eye§ “likoa tale of little meaning tho^hotbe wmds. be, 
8tron«».”» The mind of Motassera—the last of the, Abl^ides—bad, 
so to speak, completely lost its apprehension of; the realities of the 
world, and it was an almost impossibly taskto bring them, home to 
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•him'. M. length, however, he caused a letter to be written; dbclar-- 
ing the Secretary to be a most loyal! and excellent setwant of mo- 
Slate, and all wWthought otherwise to be liars and calumniators ;; 
lie caused him lo be clothed in a robe of honor, afn4 hia name tO' 
bo inserted in the pnldie prayer immetUately after his* own, “TW 
disappctfnted Vizier vowed vengeance. Bnghitad raightbe destroyed 
the people might fall victims to the swords of the Mongols—what 
cared he % Vengeanee on the Galiph and on his insolent favourite 
the Secretary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they might. He at once placed himself in secret communication' 
with Hottlagow, urging him to- advance 'Kpon Baghdad, aud 
pronrising to do- his utmost to deliver the city into his* 
hands. He then persuaded tire infatjKited Caliph to disband a 
great portion of the standing army, in order to save their 
pay and preserve hie treasure j .he poinifed out to the Ctdipb 
that as tlie Lreiitenairt of the Prophet he was in a special sense 
wilder the Divine protection, and needed not as ordinary mortals 
to trust to the arm of flesh ; he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conquerors h-jid bowed in homage before the spi¬ 
ritual Lord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Houlagou the 
Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuznee, and Tbgrul Beg 
the Seljuk. In the meanwhile an embassy l^d arrived Promf 
Houlagou. Probably," he wrote, “ you have heard by universaV 
rumour of the punishments which the Mongolian armies have 
inflicted upon people of this countrythe humiliation and 
destruction which have overtaken the kings (Jf the East,. tbaiiLg 
to the aid of the eternal God. The gates of Baghdad liave never 
been closed against any of these sovereigns, who have, one and all,, 
established their dominion there. How tlien can tliey reneaio* 
closed against us who have done such things-?^’ Be went on tor 
warn the Calipli to learn wisdom while there was yet time. If he 
surrendered, all would be well with him } birt if not—“ I will Hn 
my just anger conduct my troops to BaghdSd and not leave a 
living soul in your country. Vour towns, yowr tHuds, and your pro¬ 
vince slmll be wasted with flame.” Tlie Calipli returned a haughty 
reply. He reproached Houlagou for the arrogance which assumed 
that he waS master of the world!s d^tinieq because .he had, 
enjoyed a brief period of success. He supposed ^hat Houlago%, 
was unaware t^t a vast host ♦£ believers from the rising to the'^ 
setting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the mandates of the. 
Caliph—that these would at a word gather^ aceoimd in invincible 

strength—that having destroyed the. insolent invader who had pre¬ 
sumed to euterslran, it was his intentiondo march into ^tan and 
put down the upstarts who had usurped;dctmWioa there. ‘But, the- 
Caliph added, he was not greedy of hloM-shedding,; and if Houlagour., 
qnietly out of Khorasan, the past should l>e l>rgottett aud 
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i brgiren, Hmils^ou shook wth rage when this mei^ago was 
ommimicate^ to hii^ He .#nt word to the Caliph lliatlie 
a full ftarch upon Baghdad with an army innumerable aa 
md t^at ho (the Caliph) hti^i nothing now but tioilo battiles 
ook for. " 

Great was the denstemation in Baghdad when this ineashge 
was received; but the CaJijph confident of a Divine interposition 
b his favour cotild bO'robsed to no other measure’ Of defence than 
an embasssy to f^culagou, threatening him with the wrath of Qod 
H he persisted in his unions attempt against the House of Abba^. 
Vhe Mongol host, nflawhUe, moved steadily forward; as they 
fcpproached the devt^d city they threw off to right and left 
large detachments to encircle and complete its investment 
Pn the further side. Houlagou retained command of the main 
!hody and advanced direcf upon Baghdad by way of Kerraanshah 
and Hulwan. At Dinawerhe was met by another embassy from 
the Caliph offering to pay a yearly tribute if Houlagou would stay 
his advance. This proposal was rejected. On the 9th Mohurrum 
A.H. 656, the advanced guard of Houlagou’s army came in contact 
with the Baghdad troops, who drove them back after a smart skir* 
mish. The next day, however, the main body having come up, a 
second battle was fought, and the Muhammadan troops utterly beat¬ 
en, Hed in confusion to Baghdad. By the lUh day of Mohurrum, the 
thre# armies advancing from three sides completely invested the 
doomed city. About this time the three presidents of the descen- 
datfts of Ali who resided at Hhlle not far from the ruins of Babylon, 
sent a letter to Houlagou, tendering their submission and com* 
plaining bitterly of tlm trials and pemecution they had endured at 
the hands of the Almastdes. They added that they now hopwi 
for relief, because from a tradition preserved by Ali, the ever 
vicbjrious Lion of God, they knew that the fall of Baghdad 
was at hand. HouWou was greatly pleased at the intelligence 
of this prophecy, andflient a detachment of his array to take pos¬ 
session the district and preserve the inhabitants from violence. 

The aege, in the me^while; had been pressed with relentless 
vigour. On every sjK>t of commanding'ground without the city 
p^ectile enmnes wei‘6 planted which threw mass^ of rock and 
ffaming naj^thm Hclilagoti ^d brought With him a corpe bl 
Chinese fi^wotk makers, who were specially skilled in the 
striiction ahd m^agement of these ^enginea Far nix itesif 
walls were battered ceasing, and the city Set ia 

various places. Attempls,were made to divide the 
among themselfes. M£sslyto were shot into the ' 

that the a3hef^ts of AE hi^ la^thing to ‘ 
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the defences en the eastern side were earned by assault. Boats jirere 
then collected to form a floating bridge across th^ Tigris; and 
ten thousand men were stationed on the roads leading to idedain 
and Basrah to capture any of the inhabitants \(^ho sought to 
escape. Embassy after embassy was now despatche(rby the ’terri¬ 
fied Caliph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but 
they returned without effecting anything: At last the Caliph 
sent his eldest son, and Houiagou so far relented as to send ofiScers 
to negotiate with the Caliph. Active operations were for 
awhile suspended. But the negotiations were' still incomplete 
when a chance arrow slightly wounded E|||||dagou himself. Mad 
with rage, he determined that the whole city should suffer a 
fearful retribution for the injury do^e to himself. He ordered a 
renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal gate of ^e 
city and proclaim that all who came forth; and surrendered them¬ 
selves to Houiagou would receive pardsn and mercy. The inhabi- 
tonts pressed out by thousands. 

They were divided into parties of den, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery. The Secretary Mudjahid Eddin perish¬ 
ed in this massacre, and Suleiman Shah the chief general 
of the Mnhatnmadan army together with seven hundred of 
his relatives. The Caliph in despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel and assistance. “ Nothing,” replied the * 
Vizir, “can be done now; the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised in Mr for the fatal stroke.” At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw li<im- 
selfonthe mercy of the conqueror. On the 4th of the month 
Safar A.H. 656 he came forth from the beleaguered city attended 
by his brother and two sons, nnd a train of three tbousaad of 
the principal men of Baghdad—the Syuds, Khatibs, Kazees and 
^principal Ministers of State. Houiagou received the fallen monarch 
with an appearance of kindness; asking him only to proclaim 
to the armed inhabitants of the city that thS^ should throw aside 
their weapons and assemble before the gates in order that a gene¬ 
ral census might be taken. The order was given and obeyed; 
the Muhammadan soldiery crowded into the Mongol camps, and 
were ruthlessly massacred. The city now naked and defence¬ 
less ; and the savage Mongol might reveHn th^fferce deligh(!%f 
blood-shedding in absolute ^curity. The investment round the 
city precluded the possibility of escajM. By the orders of Houia¬ 
gou the ditches were filled np and the outer walls thrown down; 
and then from every side the Mongols were permitted to pour in. 
The inhabitants were devoted to the sword; the city. to pillago 
and to fire. On Saturday the iTth, of Safar the work commenced. 
^Therity was gradually (^sumed by flame; the stmets ran with 
Blood; the libraries of the learned were either flung into the firoi 
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or the waters of- the Tigris ;.aod> so great a quantity of Persian. 

Chinese ffold tissues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek and 
Abyssinian ^aves of both sexes, gold, sij^ver and precious stones 
was found that the* private soldier became richer than even the 
chiefs of the iTrmy. had been before!. 

A tent in the- meanwhile heul been pitched for the accom¬ 
modation ofs the Caliphs and. liis son&. The pillage and 
massacre had gone on for two daye, but the advancing, tide of 
destruction had. not yet reached the vast and magnificent struc¬ 
ture where the Commanders of the- Faithful had-lived and 
reigned. On the fi^of Safar. .Houlagou entered and took up 
his abode th.ere. made a. great feast for a thousand of 

bis lords. The Caliph was brought before them. “ It is you,” 
said the Mongol with. mock jfloliteuess,” who ought to receive us 
for. we are your guests.* Come and.let us seo what worthy thing 
you have to give us.” The Caliph broke open bis treasure chests, 
and displayed two thousand suits of clothes, ten thousand pieces 
of, gold, and an immense, number of jewels andprecious stones. 
Houlagou Khan flung them. contemptuously- to his offioers. 
** These,” he said, “ any one may .Arid and rob you of. But where 
are your hid treasures ?/’ Then, under the directions of the Caliph, 
they dug beneath the floor of the great State-room of the Palace ; 
presently they came upon a huge cistern fllled to the brim with 
ingots of gold. Houlagou - had plates fllled with . this gold and 
placed before Motassem instead of food, and on the Caliph's obi^erv.- 
iofjthat gold was not food, the- Mongol replied,. “Because it is 
not food,^ and catmot preserve life, why did you not give it to thine 
army to defend thee, or to mine to pacify them.” The next even¬ 
ing ^oulagou returned to his camp. “ The riches,” says the 
Persian panegyrist of this monster,. “ that the Caliphs had amassed 
during five hundred years were heaped up like mountains round 
the*tent of the Prince.”’ Then the work .of .destruction recom¬ 
menced. Dome ao4» minaret,- palace and tower came crashing 
down as- the advancing flames licked up supporting beam and 
rafter. The mosque and palace of the Caliphs; the musjid of 
Mouse Djewad; the 4ombs wherein reposed the mortal remains 
of the Heads Of Islam—-in a word all. the great buildings of the 
oily were utterly ^nsumed. The streets became a shapeless 
wilderness of mms; nothing escaped^xcepi a few sheds lielenging 
to some cow-herds. The work,.of , slaughter kept pace wiUi that.Qf 
eouflagration j thf river^ accordiDg,;to4he expression nf,tiie.B^ian 
historian, dp wed. as red as the Hile when Moses, b^.a. miracle, 
changed its waters into bloodi The stench of the , de^ bodies 
became s* frightful thj^ even the callous sensiHUtil^ ^JlPal^du t 
Khan were up^able tp endqi^ it. !He left the yiifixdiy^of the. 
Wiestedr eily attd established hie re^ence at;^e yiU«^es of 
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and Djplabjeliv There on tbe 14th Safar A,H. 653» the Cfdiph, 
his sons, and htve eivnuc^s who- bad never quitted their ma^er 
were put to death. ** On the merrow/* eontinuee the historian 
Bashid-eddin> ^ all those who had accompanied the Caliph when 
he left the city by the ^te of Kalwaza also receivld^ the crown 
of martyrdom. They slaughtered without |»ty all they could 
find of the house of Abbas tlmre escaped only a few who were 
held of no account.”^ 


R. D. OSBORN. 



Art. IV.-^SEETA. 

Seeta. By Meadows Taylor, M.r.£s;, AutBor of 

“Coofessious of a Tbug,” “Tara,” “Ralph Darnell,” &c. 

C ONSIDERING how many of our countrymen have spent 
the best part of their days in India since first the British 
nation generously took upon themselves the govenimont of. 
this country, we sometimes wonder that so little has been done 
towards illustr^ing pid rendering familiar^ through the medium 
of the novel, the domestic life and soeial manners of its people. 
The vast majority of us, it is true, even' if engaged in makitkg 
1S.WS for its varied races* or filling important places in the 
government itself, have been content to move merely upon the 
surface ; and have not c^red to send down many^ shafts or feelers 
among the interesting, pictnrcscpie, and almost infinitely diversified 
strata which lie beneath.. Exercising puppy dogs, according to His 
Honour of Bengal, absorbs the spare faculties of some; painting 
in oil or water-colours, and promoting exhibitions of their 
handiworks, beguile the leisure, or more than the leisure, of others ; 
while the largest class of 'all has simply, frittered itself away over 
cards, billiards, and shilling novels. But there have been very many 
of whom none of these things can be said; and ^’e heartily wish 
some few of those who have really tried to break through the 
thick crust which separates us from ihe life of fbe people of India 
liad done as Colonel Meadows Taylor has, and contributed records- 
as charming and endunug as his of their intercourse with the 
children of the soil? 

If the lameness which we believe had something to do with 
consigning Scott—the future Sir Walter—to a writer's desk in Edin- 
bfirgh, had admitted of his following his strong military bent, and 
the fates had senlchini to the East,, we wonder whether he would 
have found in the ehrouicies of Fa'i'i’Shtuk and the ballads of the 
bold Marhattahs some such pabulum for his genius os Schiller and 
Goethe, and afterwairds the minstrelsy of his own glorious Border^ 
land, supplied Perhaps it might have been soand India would 
«then have gaij^edVl that Caledonia would Itave lost. Instead ol 
the rides through Liddesdale, y}|lding Dandle Dinmonts, and 
Johnnie Eaas, we m^ht have had simiiar explorations of the Valley 
of the Taptee o# N arbadi, end ing who shall say in whi^ pm^rakf and 
panoramas ; and the advenltirefs of Seewajee might ha^e i^ken the 
place of those of far less historical, yet, as it happens, 
better-linown peis^ni^^ the redoubtable Kbb Roy. / V 

What India and its people*might novf have been the ftfong 
hght of a genius such all Beotfs been tefiet^d tl^ 
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. the last fifty years, it is impossible even to eonjecture. It may be 
a hard thing lo say of our world, and of thd conditions humanity^ 
yet it is not the less true,.that the faculty of imagination—that deft 
carver and gildeir—that wondrous transmuter of the baser metals 
into gold—is among the richest and most precious gif^with which' 
we have been endowed. This being so; perhaps, it is a pity that 
India has been, by us at least, so little idealised. Very few of our 
poets have sung it And yet the few who have done so, Leyden for 
example and Bishop Heber, have thrown upon its hamlets and. 
mountain-tops soft tints which beautify them ' still. Looked. 
at, as India has- been for the last hundred years, chiefly from, 
the policeman’s, judge’s, tax-gatherer’s, missionary’s, and task¬ 
master’s points of view, it need scarcely surpiise us that the 
estimate formed by us of its people* h^ not, as a rule, been of. 
the most roseate or genial description. Because over-confidence 
unwisely bestowed, on some unworthy.object has been abused-, 
in the way so common all the world over, whole races have been 
included in one sweeping condemnatiou; and the soil whicb^ 
yielded conquerors, poets, and lawgivers when Cajsar, Sophocles, 
and Solon were yet unborn is solemnly declared incapable in 
these days of giving birth to any higher forms of humanity than u 
Deputy Collector, or a Soobahdar Major. In thus judging, however,^ 
do we not remain blind to what is witnessed, in the Independent. 
States to this dliywhere, owing to the comparative absence of 
the foreigner,, natives of the country oemmand regiments,, 
collect the revenrfe, administer justice, and, mirabile dictu, ever^ 
write reports for themselves, without either producing mutinies 
or imposing income-taxes. And yet, if Sir Salar Jung, for example, 
bad been born of the House of the Carnatic, and had sought 
employment of the Government of Fort St. George, whose sub¬ 
ject he would then have been^ we wonder what kind, of appoint¬ 
ment would have been offered to him by the Governor’s Private 
Secretary* Truly as regards British India ^e‘ have much to 
answer for, as having pretty well extinguished the life, pot of 
one, but of several peoples. Admitting this to have been the inevi¬ 
table consequence perhaps of our first rude cemtact with Hindoo- 
Stan, the time has surely now come when we ought to bestir our¬ 
selves to graft more aud more upon our own.'^nMional life .theo 
vitality and nationality th^ once vigorous races of India j by 
> enabling them to take part with ourselves in the defence and 
administratioil of the country, Pot as Helots, or bondsmen—hewera 
of wood and drawers of water—^but as men imbued with like 
ambitions as ourselves ' 

That iguoranoe or miscqncepticm on our pa^pf the true «eharac- 
teristi(^*ahd capabilities of the people 6f India h^ largely militated 
against rt^heir fuller development under our rule, we meet firmly 
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beUeve. And therefore it seems impossible to appreciate too • 
hi^ly the services rendered by Colonel Meadows Taylor at Once 
to his own country and to India in presenting us, as ho haa done 
in more th^ one excellent novel, with the results of his oism 
exceptional!^close intercourse with our native fellow-subjects. 
To what extent his pictures are idealised, and to what they may 
be accepted as life-like representations, is a point, it is true, which 
few of us can presume to determine.^ Taras and Seetas it need 
scarcely be mentioned, are absolutely never to be met with in the 
modem Angld-Indian drawing-room or boudoir; and if dear 
interesting old Aunt Ella hersel? with her wearyful beads,, short 
petticoat, and long staff, were to apply for an ayah’s place in 
one of the nurseries of fhowringhee, her merits would have 
small chance of being recognised. Clearly therefore our author 
has this advantage, or disadvantage, as the reader may be pleased 
to regard it, that he is taking us over ground not hitherto very 
generally explored by his own countrymen. Where and how 
he himself first became acquainted with the modds of some of 
his studies he nowhere informs us. To a certain extent, however, 
■we may perhaps take his word for it that Hindoo widows pure 
and beautiful and learned as Seeta areally exist; and that female 
education, at all events among the Hindoos, is not the unknown 
thing that it appears? to the officers of the Indian Educational^ 
Department to be. To extend the same principle of belief to* 
some of the subordinate characters in th*e novel before us, 
did Baba Sahib, for example, might hardly be so safe. Show 
us anywhere in India the Magistrate or Collector who reposes 
in his Sarishtabd^r the chiJd-like confidence that Cyril Brandon 
evidently reposed fn Baba Sahib, and we will venture to predict 
of that Hakim that he will find himself brought somehow to 
grief within the short space of'one year from this date. 

Seeta,” like its best known predecessor “ Tara,” is an historical 
romance. It is #»tale of the Great Mutiny and small ^bellion, 
by which phrase, though it is none of Colonel Taylor s using, 
we think the events of 1867-58 welUdmit of being described. 
Along with the pictures of British Generals and traitorous 
Nawwabs, loyal Zgiueendars, intriguing Bridimps, and desperate 
and ruffians of sorts with which the histprical portioU. of 
the novel presents us, there is wo^eu, however, a story of love-^ 
several stories of love, in fact——but notab^ the story of bow the 
Honourable Cj^-il Biandony of the Bengal Civil Service^ and Chi^ 
Civil Officer of the District of Hoomoor, wooed and wedded, 
and on the whol%lived happily with ^ta Bye, gtand^daughtea 
of Nargndr^ the bidiker apd goldsmith of ShAhgabj. Enoi^b 
has been said in these few words to give our r^ers ^me 
of difficulty of task proposed to Inmiself by the uoveEst, 
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•in carrying his two principal characters throagh such a r6le «as 
theirs, without losing ihe sympathy of. his readers, or Elating the 
laws of verisimilitude. In the case even of 1iara,-«-whose per¬ 
sonal resembUifc© to Seeta, we naay remark in passinfc'is perhaps 
a little too close, there was delicate enough grouna to go oyer 
before a beautiful young Hindoo widow, whose most legitimate 
end was to be burned, coul^ be made to wed, and that too with 
the consent of her own people, Jfthe Muhammadan soldier Fanil 
Khan who had jpescued Iter first from a cruel spoiler and after¬ 
wards from the very foot of the funeral pyre itselt In her case, 
howevtia*, it would be mainly among Brahmans and Bairagees 
that objectors to the mode in which her hand was disposed 
of would bo likely to appear; and /or the perusal of such ih^ 
novel was never intended. In English and Anglo-Indian drawing¬ 
rooms, there would be but one feeling on th5 subject; namely, that 
Tara had got a gallant husband, and 'that Fazil Khan was a 
happy fellow in winning such a prize as his wife. Seeta’s marriage 
witl^ Cyril Brandon touches a widely different problem, however; 
and one which we hardly care to discuss further than to say that 
Colonel Meadows Taylor has acquitted himself with much skill and 
judgment in executing this portion ot his task. If the plot of 
his story had terminated at the point where he had conducted 
Seeta and Mr. Brandon fairly within the portals of a necessarily 
not very complete, yet essentially honourable, matrimony, and 
all it was necessary for him then to do had been to dismiss them 
with tho remarlr that ‘ they lived happily ever afterwards,’ his woi^k 
would have been an easy one. But such is not the true state 
of the case; for their union is effect^ at tli^ end of the first 
voliimo; and it is not till well on in the third that it is brought 
to an end by Seeta’s tragical death, of which more presently. 
Cynics tell us that, even in ordinary cases, it is after the goldg^u 
gates have been entered, an«l tnarried bliss brought fairly home 
to us, that the * course of true love ’ most frequl^tly begins hot to 
* run smooth.* But, however this may be as a rule, it is certain 
that it was only with his marriage that Cyril Brandon’s difficulties 
began.^ Hie bright little wife, it is true, wa^in no way to blame 
for this. As, usual ..it was “the relations,” or as the Arabs' 
call them, the,.,‘‘ Kawin^t^Zalimeen** * that ouused all the*’ 
troubles. Though Seeta had hCen freely given to Cyril by her own 
people, yet much heart-burning andl misery seem aft|rwaraS to have 
sprung up even among the latter in connection with what had hap¬ 
pened. Cyril too was assailed by hie own ’relatives and friends at 
mast as cruelly aa His wife was by hers. Hero iA what was said to 
mm on ^ sul^ect by his brother, Loyd Hylton, for instance, in a 
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letter written a few mails after the news 'of the marriage* 
reached th# old family seat in England. We have selected the 
passage for quotation * from among numerous other protests 
which reac^j^ed poor Mr. Brandon to the same, •or even a far 
harder purport; because we think it represents the view which 
must be taken of such a step as his by all sober-minded 
persons. 

“ Your account of what you h«ve done in the way of marriage, 

“ Cyril, surprised ^od distressed me beyond expression. I have 
** tried to put it away from my thoughts, and have allowed several 
“ mails to pass without alluding to the subject, so, perhaps, you 
" may have concluded that I don’t care about it, or approve of 
“ it But I do care and I cannot approve ; and I beg you to 
“ understand this perfectly. The person who lives with you 
** under the form of i^arriage you have patched up, may be as 

beautiful and accomplished as Noorm|ibal j but * v • 
“ from my heart I wish that you had never seen her. She 
" could never take her •place as your wife here, and the idea of 
“ recognising such a person as ‘^^eta” as a member of our old 
“ family is, as you must see yourself on reflection, perfectly absurd 
« and impossible.”* *•*••♦• ***» 

Having intimated as we have oiir general concurrence in the 
above view, we can but dismiss as lightly as Cyril himself came 
in time to do, all such unjust remonstrances as that whish 
reached him from bis oflicial Chief: as well as the scandalous 
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animadversions of a certain Mrs. Smith and her friends which were 
freely poured out on the same occasion. Alas, that the world 
should contsun so many Mrs. Smiths that one or two of them 
must needs And their way to all our principal .Anglo-Indian 
stations ; so that men who have, not had air opportunity of 
m|king the acquaintance of such persons in their own country 
are apt to regard them as peculiar to English society in India. 

Amid good repffach and bad reproach, it is pleasant to know 
that love, once admitted, became * Lord of all ^ and was allowed 
to hold his fullest sway in the case of Cyril and bis wife ; until 
the latter perished, ^ess than a year after their union, during 
nn attack made iqmn the Britifih ^xisttion at Noorpoor by muti*? 
%eers and dakaila combined. The necessity of^poor Seeta’s being 
immolated in this sudden manner, il^ore especially when, as after¬ 
wards turns out, her disappearan^ from the scene, fqruis but 
a clearing of Urn ^y for her husband's marriage with a 
certain charming Grace Mostyn, who has oceupied throu^out 
the novel a hidden corner of his heart, is » point whidh 
Colonel Meadows T^lor settle with his own ogns^hce. 

For our own part we &ink it hardly m^consoiianee with Hie strjlcter 
And hi^er rules of hU Di^Eoae m%ht i^T^haadled his subject 
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* flo, did in fact once perpetrate something very similar, thonghcfar 
more gently effected, namely in David Copperfield ; biit^hakspeare, 
or Scott, never. In the same category of 'offences we cannot help 
numbering th*? Heroding of the poor little child wlvch had been 
born of Seeta’s first marriage ; and still more particularly the 
valent accorded to Lord Hylton at the close of the novel; when 
consumption carries off that unfortunate nobleman, just as the 
spear of Azraeel Paud^ had made away with Seeta herself some 
considerable time previously ; and all that Cyril Brandon and 
Grace Mostyn may become, not merely man and wife, but Lord and 
Lady Hylton of Hylton Hall. Such prodigality of life was pardon¬ 
able when the same author was merely detailing the adven¬ 
tures of a confessing, if not perhaps j?ery penitent, Thug ; but ip 
a work like “Seeta" it ban only be regarded as a blemish. 

In thus indicating some of the defects wnich we deem notice¬ 
able in “Seeta " from^an artistic point Of \ iew, we trust we shall 
not be thought desirous of detracting from the very considerable 
merit which the work is doubtless well entitled fo lay claim to as 
a whole. Inferior as we w'ould* adjudge it to “ Tara ” in breadth 
of canvas, as well as in general consistency and vigour of concep¬ 
tion, it yet contains many passages of singular power and beauty ; 
such, indeed, as would bear being placed side by side with the 
most striking portions of any work of fiction by an author living of 
which we happen to think just at this moment. Let our readers 
peruse for themselves, for example, but the fir.st Chapter, “ On Holy 
Ground;” and we shall be surprised if the description which‘it 
contains of the weird conclave of daJcaits, with all its eerie surround¬ 
ings, re-produce not certain reverberations of tjiose very sensations 
which were excited long long ago, when for the first time ^^hey 
peered with Tam o'Shanter into “ Alloway’s auld haunted Kirk." 
This is high praise ; we hardly know, indeed, of any higher ; but 
it is not more than Colonel Taylor’s due. Obviously he is never 
so entirely at home as when describing robbe^'^ and their haunts. 
Perhaps it is as for Colonel Hervey and his Assistants that 
the predatory classes in this country don't read English novels. 
Else assuredly such dramatising of violenll' crime as Colonel 
Meadows Taylor tasks his genius in produciog might well havo 
the effect which tfce representation of Schiller s«famous play di 
'the Bobbers 'is known to ha^e had in Germany, of causing num¬ 
bers of young men to follow the example set them by Baldeo and 
Azraeel Pandd. Our educational officers, however, will have to 
work hard before there is much f^ar of that. 

We do not aim at preswting bur readers with anv complete 
foutliue the plot oi *’* het^ae w;e' take it'for*'granted 

that the book itself will soon be lying bB every table in the 
bauntry. The samp excellent reason yVarhs us to be chary of 
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indulging in extracts; else there are very many passages which ^ 
we* would gladly transfer to our pages. The account of the 
dato'fce coinmiited on the house of Haree Dass in the village 
of bhahganj—Seeta's first husband—is in ftleajjlows Taylor’s 
happiest an^most telling style ; and the etFcct which he is able 
to produce by keeping the young wife awake during all the early 
hours of that ominous night, and in a mantu;r anticipating, 
through the force of presentinien|, the horrid scene which was 
about to be enacted, goes %r to remind one of Cervantj's. In 
a different, yet in its way equally artistic, vein is the descriptiou 
of Seeta’s visit with a party of her newly made English friends 
to the famous water*fall of ' the Cow’s Mouth/ A little ceremony, 
much in vogue it seems with the Brahmans, had to be performed 
fhere by Seeta_^—a garlafid thrown into«the water, to serve 
as ail omen of woe or weal, according as it might get caught on the 
projecting rocks, or swim pheerily with the stream till it disap¬ 
peared over the fall. Grace Mostyn is asked to throw her garland 
witli Seeta’s. Her's lias a triumphant course; while Seeta’s, 
though she marks it not, is wrecked before reaching the fall; 
and.the little incident, says the novelist, “was never-forgotten.’* 
Poor Seela! 

They who would Judge for themselves of the easo and truth 
with which Colonel Taylor can pourtray the natives of .India in 
their converse one with another, and who would appreciate at 
the .same time a singularly felicitous illustration of the inode in 
Vjich doubtless in numerous instances weak Nawwabs and waver¬ 
ing Rajahs were prevailed upon by agents stronger than them¬ 
selves to rattge themselves against us when the mutiny was at 
its Jjeight, should tarn to the fifteenth chapter of the novel itself; 
where, under the heading of “ the mission of Aziaeel Pande," wo 
have a life-like sketch first of the Uiaw'wab Dil Khan Bahadur of 
Rittihpiir, and then of the manner in which a bigoted nmolvee 
from Dclhee and terrible, if perhaps slightly overdrawn Azraeel 
Pandd between them so worked upon tlieir host’s fears and ambi-, 
tion as to make him declare for the reliel cause. 

The poor Nawwab eet out sometime afieiwards for Jliansee; 
where he arrived with a tolerably strong body of followersi, just * 
tias the British for<!bs under Sir Hugh Rose were at last stamping 
out the rebellTon. His fears rather than bis hopes we are told 
had earned him thilber; and the^one of his reception by that 
warlike woma»^ or rather that visitable Goddess BhAwiiee, the 
Bapee of Jhapsee, was far from encouraging. The ‘fbHowing ex¬ 
tract shows at once the Nawwab’ij .sensations pti ^O retrospect 
of wbai be had done in turning against', his old ftnehds at Hoor- 
poor, and the sentiiqeiits eiftertaiued by the jRatiOe ^ersojlf) accord¬ 
ing at least: to Colon^ M^owa Taylot/ od iM Subject of his 
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defection. Whatever views may be suggested by the latter jjor- 
tion of the passage which we are about to quote, the^jformer part 
of it at all events may well be commended to the notice in all 
time coming o^all petty potentates who may be tempted by some 
fancied opportunity, or incited by some interested seherner of the 
Aiseemuliah order, to strike a parricidal blow at the British power 
in India 

“ Perhaps there never had been a time since<he left Fattihpnr, when 
remembrances of its former peace and security came home so vividly 
to the Nawab’s mind. As he closed his eyes he could see, as if from 
his seat in the oriel window, his gardens, and rich sugar-cane Reids, 
and the blue hills beyond, soft, and dreamily glowing in the sun. He 
could hear the nmsio which played over his castle gate at stated times 
of the day, and came,i up softly through the courts and halls. He 
missed bis familiar gossips, the town Mou^vees, and some of the 
bankers and landholders, who used to dr^ in and chat with him. 
Then there was peace, now there was war \ but he had won no glory, 
did not seem likely to win any, and was to all intents and purposes a 
fugitive. He had promised himself to go to’Dehly to salute the ‘ King 
of Kings’ sitting in pomp upon bis throne, as his ancestors had done : 
now he had to salute an ‘ Infidel' Banee, whose rank was not as high 
as his own. The English had of course attacked and taken his do¬ 
mains. Could he now win them hack % Could this Ranee help him % 
Ah, no ! not now that the English seemed stronger than ever, with 
tens of thousands of English soldiers fresh from their country. It 
would he all the Ranee could do to keep her own ; and indeed, there 
appeared little chance of that, if what his servants told him wore 
true. As he thotight of these tilings, sitting alone In the great 
hall of the Hanee’s palace, tears, very bitter tears, welled up in 
his eyes, and there was a painful lump in his ^throsMb which wguld 
not subside i but at last his turn came, and a macebearerj^roughly 
to his perception, told him to ‘ get up,’ that the Ijady Ranee would 
allow him to speak with her, and conducted him to the Royal dsis, 
by which he -seated himself, having again offered the hilt of bis sword 
as a Nazar, or ofiforing, which the Ranee touched lightly with her soft 
beautiful hand. 

* Be at your ease, Nawab Sahib,* she said in good Hindee, for she 
^ affected not to speak the courtly Oordoo, tfio^h she understood it 

perfectly.. * Tell me about yourself. I have ofj^u beard my lord 
husband speak of your gallant father. What have tbp English don^ 
to you that you are here with me, their enemy, and have left your 
fair domain f W^here are your cmildien V . # 

* I have no children, Iady,%he replied, sadly. *Tho ifanee. bad 
touched a painful chord in the ‘man’s feelings. ‘ t have n& children.’ 

* I se^’ she continued } * th^h they, the English, would not let 

you adopt, and you are like me I* - / . o 

* * ^ them, lady.’ 

* Nay, then, by the holy Mofher Ounjg^ 1 sfe, exchdfued, sharply, 
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* badst no wrong done thee. Was it not greed of power that 

led thee to not loss of honour 1 * 

‘ I foQgbt as my forefathers did, for the Faith, and for the Asylum 
of the world,” who cooferrod rank and my own previnee on mOi 
returned Dil Klian, doggedly. 

‘ A poor reed to lean on, Nawab,' she saidj ecornfnlly; ‘ a p^r reed ; 
a flickering torch, which has gone out with an evil stink, and will never 
be kindled again. Ah, Sir ! with no wrong to I’odvess, with no honor 
lost, with your faith pledged to those for whom your ancestors fought 
and had served j ^ith a fine ancestral castle and estate—methlnks it 
was a traitor’s part to leave them for a phantom. Had I been like 
thee, the I'ed flag of the English, which their Lord Sahib gave to my 
husband, and which has been soaked in English gore, had now been 
flyjng from the fort above us; gnd I, weak woman as I am, woifjd have 
fonght for them.* No barm should have come near them that 1, 
Lukshmee Bye, could hfve prevented. I would have taken those 
English women and their babes to my breast and held them there truly 
and safely; while their husbands should have kept ttiem and me 
against all enemies. Yes, l.would have done this, Nawab, if they had 
Wn true.’ , 

‘ Yet all who are here—died—were slain—lady—’ 

It was perilous ground to tread upon; but the Nawab’s spirit had 
risen. He had never before been so addressed or reproached by a 
woman. If he were a traitor, she was a vindictive murderess. * 8lain ? 
Yes,’ she exclaimed, with her eyes flashing and her li|)8 quivering; ‘I 
was child](3S3, like you, and sjwred none—no, not one! l)o you know 
the history of our house? No? Well^ listen. We declared for the 
English when their power hurled 4>ack tlie Mabrattaa of the Dekhan. 
They had crushed Dehly, and that high station they could not main> 
tain. We of Jhansy might have lost all then; but the English of 
that time wme just and merciful, and continued to our house all it 
had gained. We were honoured by them, and we were loyal. We 
loved the English ; we hoisted their flag over our own ; and it would 
hav# l>een there now, had their old justice been continued to us. My 
dear lord died and hj^ had no children. I asked and pleaded, in his 
dying words, to adopi a boy who sliould inherit what had been once 
freely given ; but this was refused. Our little petition was rejected. 
The English with all tljp empire -of Dehly belonging to thom, refused 
to continue what they themselves had once granted to ns freeljr and 
g^eroosly. Bat these men now aro not like tlieir former princely, 
heroes; they are s» mean, covetous race; fai'ming our country fropi 
their government, seisbg every scrap oi land, every rupee of revepud 
they can, to. swell, their enormous gainst When we heard of Nagj^r 
and Sattai^ we wire touched for the fate of our royal houses; hd^ 
we said in oar 'simple, blind ri>nfidenee, ** These great cannot ' 
affect us, for we have been loyal, and true, and Bogj^-fisipfllet 
from our towers,” And yet—and yet—they did not : Spa^ oa, They.' 
offered me and mine a A pensioo! I,eeyite,j?eil* ahluntdlltii 

ine»^ (^nel, dahhemte^ M^onld we have iKniiout vlrh wese p«tt- 
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sioned ? Should we have self-respect ? I tel| thee, no ! I would ratlier 
have shaved ray head, and wandered on foot as a poor Bai|^^n, begging 
my wsy from shrine to shrine all over blind, denouncing tliese English 
as tyrants an<i oppressors, than taken the crumb tlmy llintf to me—as 
to a dog. But. there is one' thing that came into ray Heart instead— 
one thing for which I waited, Nawab Sahib—we could have revenge ; 
and therefore 1 had them slain. They were ruling where I ruled ; they 
were collecting ray money, they were changing the old customs of 
my people, they were corrupting our prie.stly caste.’ 

* There came once, before Sumbut 1914 began,’ she continued, in a 
lower tone, ‘ a holy Blahmin, a man who recited the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Kalee Mata,” who told us the truth ; yea, in this hall he told it fear¬ 
lessly. He had wandered many years preaching the same; but my 
husband’s heart turned not toward him. , But when he came to me, in 
my gloom and misery, and told me what the English ♦had done—what 
they were doing, what they purpostjd to do to**all Hind—to sweep away 
all royalties and all caste—1, a Bralimii?. woman, lone and childless, 
joined my tears and my prayers to his. He cried, “ There shall be 
no English ! Kalee Mata Ijsis given them ^to us, that she may drink 
their blood.” And when the time came and the .signal, all here died— 
every ona Not in war, with honour, but like sheep, victims of a sacri¬ 
fice to the “ Mother.” I say one and all they died, and their blood 
flowed, and their English flag was dipped in it, and hangs black and stiff 
on tfce walls. Dost thou midenstand now, Nawab, why they were 
slain ? ’ 

‘ I had the same Brahmin with me, lady. Hi.sname was—’ 

‘Do not mention it, sir,’ she exclaimed, moving her hand'im¬ 
patiently, and seeming to shudder^ ‘ He comes to me when I ttall, 
and I ask for blood. All the rites he taught me call for blood—well,' 
the “ Mother ” may liave it still, and lake mine in the end ; but death 
is sweeter than dishonour; and if I win, Khan Sahib I —if w'e M[ahrat- 
tas win, there may be a PJshwa at Poona, though tliere will be no 
Emperor at Dehly. Now go, sir ; your quarters are allotted to you, 
and the duty of your men. For yourself, you will receive the daily 
rations of your rank while you stay.’ 

We hope we have so far succeeded in our endeavour to attract 
the attention of our readers to the book itself as to render all fur¬ 
ther quotation from its pages superfluous. '4’he general grounds on 
which we would attach much value to works,of this nature have 
been sufficiently indicated above, and neecf npt again l>e €Li-> 
larged upon. Though unhai»pily we are unable from our own 
slender experience to certify the existence of beings so beaute¬ 
ous, and so nearly perfect^ as Seeta ir» any® porti(^ of India 
with which we. are. acquainted, and though, as already declared, 
we should be sorry to give any Sarishtahd^ar that we have ever 
seen or heard of the same chance of looting 9. distrietp that Mr. 
Brandon plainly gave to old Baba Sahib looting his, yet it is 
^ pleasajut to racoguise in some of the worthiest chaiticters ia ail, the 
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boo|j (iisictly snob persons as we have seen in our actual intercourse 
with the nat^es of this country. Such, in “Tara,” were the fine 
old soldier Afzool Khan »>nd itis dashing son Fazil; as well as the 
faithful Bulw^t Rao, the stout hunchback, and, lastJbnt not least, 
Larlee KharJhm, with all her babblings about the stars, and her 
fractious womanly ways. And so in “ Seeta” the very hand 
that drew Falstaff or Sir Roger de Covcrley might have sketched 
Haree Dass, the banker of Gokalpur, Aunt Ella, Nareudra, and 
especially Bulram Sing, the stout yeortian of Doodhpur, so essen¬ 
tially rocognisabfe are all these as types of ^eal persons. There¬ 
fore we may fairly indulge the hope that ti^re is mbre of reality 
than idealism even in such portraits as Seeta’s own self. If so, 
tl\,en the moral and social regeneration of India may not be so far 
off as it appears to be. For all tliat, however, we recommend— 
and we do not understand Colonel Meadows Taylor himself as 
intending that his book •should bear any different moral—that 
European Judges and Magistrates should look with judicial 
eyes only on such as Seata, where hy some rare accident they 
appear before them to give evidence against the murderers of theijr 
deceased husbands, for so it was that Seeta first dawned upon 
the vi.sion of the Honourable Cyril Brandon, in his office-tent at 
Shahgunj—and that, so long as the “maids of Merrie England,” 
and the lassies of Bonnie Scotland are willing to share with us 
our joys and sorrows in tlie East, doubtful and dangerous ex¬ 
periments such as Cyril and Seeta made should by all means he 
av^ded. Without taking any higher than a merely Darwinian 
or pliysiological ground, such a match is at all events open to the 
objection which was urged hy a Fifeshire farmer before tlie days 
of Railways, when hil son proposed to wed in a distant country,— 
“ it’s too strong a CROSS.” 
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No^ V.—The Rasimbaeak {Cossimbas^r) Raj, 

1 .--^Records of the QovBrwmnt. 

2.'--‘Mefi^oir8 relcdive (b the state of India. By Warren Hastings. 

S.-~—The Works andt^orrespondence of the Ri^M JSonourable 
Edmund BuriS, Vols. VII. and VIII. 1852. 

_ t 

T he s6at of the Kisimhizar (Cossimbfixar} House is in the 
district of Murshidibad, the Midmmmadan capital of Bengal. 
Kasimbazar is three miles distant from tiie city. It was the 
largest silk emporium belonging to the* East India Company. 
To it the filatures of Rainpur Boaliyi, Waldah and other neighbour¬ 
ing districts and stations were subordinate. These filatures were 
all situated in such places as were noted for cocoon-rearing. 
Thousands of people used to receive advances from the Commer¬ 
cial Resident of Kasimbazar, and supply cocoons to the filatures. 
An immense number of mah&jans brought their silk piece goods, 
and received their stimulated remuneration. Connection with the 
business of the factories led to the enrichment of several families 
which now occupy a conspicuous position in Murshidab^d. Among 
them the Sanyal family is the principal. 

In the time of Kanta Babu, the founder of the KasimbdHr 
House, Kisimbazar was, as above described, a large and flourishing 
place. It was essentially a commercial town and was the residence 
of merchants and mahdjans, shroffs and gadiwdlas,' The popu¬ 
lation which consisted diiefly of Hindds could be estimated at 
one hundred thousand souls. They were chiefly Vaishnavas in 
religion and followers of Chaitanya. While buying and selhng 
were going on, the streets were resonant mtlhynirdangaa and the 
hara^Lis accompanying the kriUans. 

The town AVas built of bricks, being so thickly studded with 
pucka houses, that it was t common saying Ithat one could make 
a circuit of it by - jumping from one house-top to another. The 
length of the town was three miles and its b||adth was two mildi: 
There wete about'a hundred shroffs or haiHers who conducted 
the monetary transactions omhe place. Contiguous to or rather 
, adjoining KisimlAzar were iKilkftpuc and Fare^ddngi; the. for¬ 
mer Was the hefid-quarters.of the faptoiy of the Dutch; and the 
latter that of the il^enchi Bb&tpiti, B&pianglbhi, and Chuni- 
khali (^^tituted the suburbs of ^asimMsir. CHiunikh&U wns 
and still is noted for the exoellenoe of its mangoes; and the fruits 
that ate sent down to Cal^tta ftoin Mutshi&hid in the mohths 
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Jyaishtlia and Ashir pass by the name of Chunakhalj .Paangoes.« 
All these j|^Iaces were originally situated on a curve of the river 
Illi%irath{ j hut seventy years ago, a straight cut was made.form¬ 
ing tlie cho^ of tho cui’ve, thus changing the course of tho river 
and throwil^ the towus inland. This engineering o|)cration was 
followed by the breaking out of an epidemic fever which, in 
viiulonce and mortality, is unparalleled by any pcstilcucc save that 
which destroyed Gaur. The epidemic was of the sumo type as 
that which is now raging in Bardwtin. In the course of a few 
years, three-foiAths of the population diedj^out; and Kasimbizar, 
from being at* 6ne time a moat populous place, is now overgrown 
witli jungle, and the abode of wild beasts. During the continu¬ 
ance of tho epidemic, the lites of cremation and funeral could 
not be performed ; the* deatf being carried away in carts for dis¬ 
posal. The fever coritmuGS to the f)ref.ont time, and travellers 
passing through the place*are stricken by it. This fact shows 
that the causes of the epidemic* arc still in active operation. 
Thus the great comrnarcial mart of Kasimbazar was laid in 
ruins. The decimation of the population was closely fi^lowed 
by the dilapidation of the buildings Most of tho houses* arc 
now in ruins; tlie bricks having been removed to .supply tho 
matciials for buildings tlsewhcre 

But in desciibiiig the epidemic we have anticipated the course 
of events. In the time of Kanta Babu, KaMmbazar was healthy 
being felicitously situated on the banks of tlie liver ; and was a 
il«iiri&]iing and impoitant city. 

The Calcutta GancHe of the 29th September 1*781> thus de- 
scribc.s a gieat inundation in Kasiinbazar. “Wo are .sorry to learn 
by iptter fiom MuiShidahad tliat in con.sequencc of the unusual 
height of the liver (which has been such as was never known in 
the memory of man) the great river had oveiflowed its hanks and 
l.afll the country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under 
water ; and had by^iechannel of Ackbarpoie Lake even penetrated * 
the eastern parts of the city; that from tho same unfortunate cause 
some of the dykes on tlie Cossimbazar river had likewise given way 
below the BerhampAre Cantonments; and that the water from 
these two sources^^ng joined, had overflowed all that pait ot 
%he country aij/i had come up to the walls nf tlie Cos&imbazar 
filature.” In November 1787 the effects of a tremendous cyclone 
were experienced at Kasimbazir. Me ate informed by tho Gal- 
eutta Gazette tliat Major and Mrs^Duun were drowned in the 
“ Cossimbazar river.” 

Tradition mentions KAii Kandi as tho ancestor of Kiota 
B4bn. *He was formerly an inbabltant of a village named 
Sbijla in the district of Bar^win, but he came«*Up to Murshida-* 
hid and settled hiipself at ^pur in the preemots of Kasim1i4i^r< 

M 
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He was. a dealer in silk hdhne, a description of cloth inaQu|ac- 
tured with silk and cotton thread. At one time |he trade in 
huthn€ w^ very thriving in Mursbidaldd, but it has now fallen 
into decajr. £$,11 Nandi left two sons, the eldest of whom begat 
Badha Krishna Nandi, who, like his forefathers, (^alt in silk; 
he also kept a shop for the sale of betelnuts. Be used to sell 
among otW things paper kites. He could fly the kites remark¬ 
ably well and was therefore called Khalifd or “ expert," The 
son of B4dba Krishna Kkalifd was Krishna Kanta Nandi, alios 
Kinta Baba, Though the son of an obscure marf yet he achiev¬ 
ed eminence by his tact, perseverance, and knowledge of ^buman 
nature. His chief distinction was not talent, but great shrewd- 
.ness.and capacity for business. His primary characteristic was hjis 
^acquaintance with the springs of human actions ; and the influence 
he thereby acquired over his fellow beit^s was great. Mixing 
with the governors and governed, he oould persuade them to act 
and react on each other. 

Kanta Babu received a fair vernacular education; and bad also 
a smattering of Knglish which was of immense Advantage to him. 
lu ,ttfose days it was a great thing for a native to make himself 
understood by Europeans in respect to the common affairs of life. 
There are most amusing stories current of banians of big houses 
talking to the sdhib logs partly in broken English and partly in 
a 'Strange language of their own manufacture. Some of these 
men left colossal fortunes. Ednta Babu entered the Kasimbdzdr 
concern as an apprentice. As soon as he mastered the rudi¬ 
ments of fbe silk business, he was appointed a mvkiirrir. He was 
at last promoted to the of&ce of writer; in which capacity he 
was brought iuto frequent contact with MV. Warren Hastings, 
the then Commercial Resident of Kasimbaz&r. 

Though that receiving factory had been established with the 
permissiim of the Muhammadan Government, yet Sir$j-ud-Davfiah 
hearing of the lucrative business carried on^ EAsimbazdr, obli¬ 
vious as he always was of moral obligations, resolved to arrest the 
Oommerrial Resident and to extort money from him. 

The settlement was seized and Hastings ^as sent a prisoner to 
Murshidibid, but he escaped, while the Nawab marched on Cal¬ 
cutta and enacted the tragedy of tbe‘*BlacK {|ole,” for whicM 
the memoty of that monster must be ever execrated. . 

With a view to recapture lutings, the Nawib had ordered his 
horsemen and twelve Kbisbard^rs to arrest the^sident Ha«h- 
tiara was in imminent danger of his life. An open fli^t he 
comd not attempt with* impunity. With Kinta Babu, who lived in 
the immediate vicinity, hi took counsel- Kanta Biba did not 
advise Ms master to take shdter in%ny oodi, shoj^ or any other 
public place, as,spies were not wanring to ferret out his where- 
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aboiate. He offered to conceal him in his house. There Mr. 
Hastings vas accordingly received -and sheltered after his 
escape. Not satished with sheltering Hastings, E4uta Bibu 
managed, 'great difficulty, to*take him down*to Calcutta in 
a boat and mad the satisfaction of seeing him land there. T^e 
ex-Commercial Resident and his kardhi parted with expressions 
of mutual goodwill. 

Grateful for the protection, he promised to KantaBdbuto 
advance his prospects in life, in the event of his returning 
to Calcutta. an*d attaining some high post. To guard against 
his forgetting Kanti Bdbu, he gave him a written memorandum 
wjiich he retmested him to produce at the proper time. 

. It was onE&simbdz&r tha| Clive advanced with bis troops, while 
Siraj-ud-Daulab was marching with his mighty force to Plassey 
to encounter him. It ^as there that Mir Ja^, after having pro*' 
mised to separate bimsetf from his master, wavered in his inten* 
tioD, and hesitated to carry over his division to Clive. It was 
there that Clive called a Council of War, of which the majority 
pronounced for masterly inactivity. It was there that disregard¬ 
ing their advice he determined to hght against fearful odds. 
It was there that the 39th Regiment sharing in his enthu¬ 
siasm promised to shed the last drop of their blood under 
his guidance. 

After the battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed Agent of the 
East India Company in the Court of Mir Jafar, In 1761 he was 

f fbmoted to the office of Member of Council in Calcutta. In 1764 
e returned to England and remained there four years. In 1769 
he returned to India as Member of Council at Madras. Early 
in 4772 he succeed Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal. 
He sent to Eisimbaz&r for Kanta ^&bu, but a host of men all 
cabling, themselves K&nta B4bu presented tbemhelves before Mr. 
Hastings, who examined their features, and was satisfied that they 
all falsely personal^ the faithful man. He asked them if any 
of them could inform him what had passed between him and 
Kanta B4bu, but they were unable!' to do so. At last the real 
Simon Pure appearsAund produced the memorandum which had 
^een given to him«^Hr. Hastings recognised his writing and was 
^tisfied. Be employed him as his banyan. 

But being not well versed in zmlndar^^ affairs be was uuahle 
to discharge the duties of his oflfe unaided. He ther^o^ as¬ 
sociated with ffimself as oo-baniai^Nunga Gobinda i^ingfa; the 
founder ef the Kindi family, the history of which will be i^etched 
in a future numb^. Ounga Gobinda had beiti employed in 
the Seftlement D^rttnent«tinder the Nawib Nizim of ^ngal,. 
and was thefi serving under the' British Government as Head^ 
Ameen of Birbhntn, When he Jouied Kinti Bibu he was 
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' rally called Dewj5,n OuDga Gobinda Singb. He was well acquait^ed 
with Persian and zemindary accounts and rentered most 
valuable assistance to his patron and friend Kanta Babu. t'or 
the purpose of* being always dear him he built a houM at Chai-ak- 
dinga near Pdthnriaghdtta, now known as Lila Babu/ house. 

Kinta Bibn had been employed by Mr. Hastings as his 
banyan when he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor. The value 
as‘ well as the dignity of the Balm’s office were greatly enhanced 
when Mr. Hastings became Governor-General. Ji^diammad Reza 
Khan, the l^^iib Subihdar, being deposed, Mr. Hastings proceeded 
to Murshidibad for the purpose of removing and re-organising 
the g 9 vefnment. His object was to abolish the system of doulde 
governraept in Bengal; for it must* be remembered that while 
all military affiiirs were conducted by tha English, the internal 
government of the country was entrusted by them Jo the Naib 
Subahdar who was the de facto Nawib* To him were delegated 
the administration of justice and the collection of revenue. The 
removal of Muhammad Roza Khan afforded Mr. Hastings the 
opportunity of getting rid of an anomalous state of things. Kanta 
Babu accompanied his master to Murshidabad, and advised him 
on the changes to be effected. Civil and criminal courts were 
established throughout the province. The lands*, were roughly 
assessed and let out on leases of five years, the office of the Naib 
Sub4hdS.r, and tbe salary of three lakhs of rupees a year attached to 
the same, were divided amongst three persons, namely, Maiii Begam^ 
the widow of Mir Jafar, who was appointed the guardian of the 
young Kawdb ; Kumd.r Gurudas, the son of Rdja Nanda Kumar, 
who was appointed Di'w»an; and Raja Rajbalhiyh who was-appoin¬ 
ted Ril Ray^u of the Khals^. The seat of Government witlf all 
the departments and offices attached thereto was removed to 
Calcutta. 

In reorganising the revenue system it vjas provided by the 
Governor-General, with the concurrence of his Council, that no farm 
of lands should exceed the amount of a lakh of rupees per 
annum ; and that no banyan or other officer ^f whatever denomi¬ 
nation should be allowed to farm lands, or tollie security for any 
farmer. JBut in contravention of this regulation, Mr, Hastings 
granted Kanta Babu farms to tbe amount of thirteen lakhs of ru¬ 
pees per annum. The illegally and impropriety of this proceeding 
(sailed forth the .severe ce^^re of tbe Court of^ Pirectors ; and 
subsequently formed the satfject of Parliamentary enquiry. When 
Warren Hastings was impeached, the 15th charge against him 
referred to this matter:—“ The said Governor-General did permit 
and his own banyan or principal black steward named 
Kauta fiabu to hold farms in different Pargan^s or to be security 
dor farms to the aipount of thirteen lakhs of rupees per annum j 
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an<J that after eujoyinjy the whole of those farms for two years, 
he was permitted by Warren Hastings to relinquish two of them 
which were unproductive. ” On this charge MLr. Hastings was 
however pr^ounced not guilty. But there is no doubt .that 
Kauta B^buXwas directly or indirectly the ijdmddr of several 
higiily productive zanfimddris, the value of which, has now been 
largely increased. When Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish 
the refractory Raja, Chait Singh, he was accompanied by Kinta 
Babu. He thei;p performed an act of chivalry which is worthy of 
record. When the palace was, seized, some of the soldiers and offi¬ 
cers, with a view to plunder the Ranis of tlieir jewels and treasure, 
attempted to force an entry into the zandnd. Kanta .Bibu 
remonstrated with them on iheir unmartial and unmanly conduct, 
and barred their eutrargje. But bis remonstrances being unheeded 
be interceded with Hastings on behalf of the R^nfs ; and repre¬ 
sented to him that noble ladies of the East who were not per¬ 
mitted to cross the precincts of tho zajidnd should not be sub¬ 
jected to tho indignity* and disgrace of being roughly handled 
by strangers. On bis intercession Hastings interfered and the 
Ram's were saved. Kanta Babu then provided pilkis and bad tho 
Ranis conveyed from the Raj bar! to a place of comparative safety. 
Grateful for this act, the Ranis took off jewels from their persons, 
and presented Kanta Babu with the same. He also obtained 
from the Ranis, Lakhsmi-nSrayan, Sila, Ekmukb, Rudrashi, Dak- 
slu'nabratta, Sankha, and other idols. These objects of Hindu 
worship may still be seen at the Kasimbdzar Rajbart 

On his return from Benares Mr. Hastings bestowed upon him a 
jagir situated at Qb 42 ipur and Azimganj, and obtained from the 
Na\fab Nazim, the then fountain of honour, the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur fot his son Loknath. 

il^he following sanad granting the jdgir may interest the reader : 

The victorious E|jgperor Shah Alam, the devoted Farzand Sadat 
Mand Am!r-nl-Mumalik Itimad-ud-dauia, Warren Hastings, 
Bahadur Jaladat Sinh, Gavernor-Geneml. 

To the present au(^ future Matsaddis of the affairs of Oovem- 
ment and zamicdai#and ebaudhns and kanfingosand mukadams 
jand tenants and cultivators of Pargan4 Gbizipur purchased by 
Uovernment sittated in Subab Allihsbad ; be it known. T^at 
Jagir Mauz&s to the amount of ten thousand rupees are at present 
settled upon Bdj^^n Krishna Kanta jy^ndi by way of an altamgba 
donation to enable him to defray the expense of the worship of. 
the Thakur from the commencement m the autumn season in 
Aodiyal^ll80^ one thousand one hundred and ^gfatj^Ame Faslf, 
according to the Zamfp, so that he may take poasesi$iona thereof 
and hold control over the same and be 'and his descendants apply 
the produce thereof to defray the necessary enpense of the wor- 
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ship of the Thikur. It behoveth that you consider the afore^sid 
original mauzas and increase tfaeriof to be free and exempt £rom 
being liable to charge and alteration, as well as from all the 
Diwini contrihtttioQS and Government demands ancLnot deviate 
from' his advice for the welfare of the tenants anm inhabitants 
and the cultivation of the lands, nor require a new 'Sanad every 
year. The conduct that the abovenamed is to observe is this, that 
he shall take and use the produce of the original lands and *in> 
crease thereof, he and his descendants, without participation or 
partner, and pray for the welfare of Government and continue the 
tenants and inhabitants pleasure and thankfully adopting salutary 
measures and exert himself strenuously for the increase of cultiva> 
tion and augmentation of duties and, exercise no oppression or 
injustice towards the inhabitants of that j^lace by any means and 
take care of the public roads, that passengers may pass and repass 
in lull confidence and suffer nobody t6 commit any prohibited 
act or drunkenness, and refrain from levying any of the branches 
of revenue that have been discontinued.* Consider this to be ex- 
pre^ and act its written above. Date, the twenty-seventh of ^fy, 
year 26tb of the Beign, corresponding with the lOtb of January 
1786, English year.* 

The principal estates of the Kasimbazar House are as follows 

Bihirband in Zila Rangpur, Jogshahi, in Dinajpur; Amrul in 
R6jshahl; Mihirpur in Nadiya; Plassey in Murshidab4d ; Gbota 
B&liapur in Purulia; Jaigoer in Gbazipur as above mentioned. 
There are other estates in Maldah, Bagur4, Pabnd, and several other 
districts. Babkrband is unquestionably the largest and most profit¬ 
able zamindfiri; embracing an extensive portion of Rangpur, and 
yielding a net profit of one lakh and seventy-Ave thousand r&pees 
per annum. The aggregate income of the Kasimbazar House is 
three lakhs and fifty thousand rupees and close upon four l.ac8 
from lands alone. Some of these estates stood in< the name of 
KSnta Babu himself, while others were mabb over to bis son 
through his influence. 

Ksota Babu visited Purf to offer his homage and worship to 
Js^annath. The mrrival of such an immenlely wealthy man de¬ 
lighted the hearts of the Pandas, who expected to reap a rich, 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of 4h6 Babu. 
when they heard that he was a Telf|^ they understood him to be a 
common Kalu of oil-man, \raose business it was to n^nulkotare 
. and sell oil. They therefoi4oelieved his caste an^ vocation Incapa-. 
citated him from making^ any grant which might be laoeepied by 
the Brahmans. When,thiBrefore^ he offered to fonnd itn Atka or 

* Father particuilan of the giant be givSn in detail, 
are endoieed, which need not here 
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ft fgnd for feeding the poor, the Pandds pronounced that he could 
not be aUqpred to do ao, inasmuch ^ his mfts were, by reason 
of his low caste, not acceptable. K&nta Babii to prevent this 
scandal wrote to the Pandits of Nadiya, Tribeuf, ahd other cele* 
brated Samus for Bydbasthi on the subject of his competency 
to make gift^t Puri. The Pandits thus referred to unanimously 
gave their verdict in his favour, a verdict founded on the dictated 
tula danda dh&ri taulik y i.e., Telia are not common oil-mm^ 
hut derive their appdlatUm from thefa(^jof their liolding the 
ecalea for the *%veighment of goods, and that the word Teli 
is the corruption of the word Taulik. As holding the scales 
and weighing the goods is a vocation common to all merchants 
apd mahdjans, the Tells c%me in the same category with other 
Navasaks or second class Sddras, and like them, were entitled 
to the privilege of making gifta The opinion of the Pandits 
of Bengal was conclusivd and satisfied the Pandas of Orissa. 
Accordingly K&nta Babu was allowed to found Atkes and make 
presents to Brahmans. *The case of K4nta Bibu was remark¬ 
able, and is cited by his co-caste men as a precedent. Any 
opulent Tell now going to visit .Jagann&th when questioned as 
to his caste replies that he is of Kanta B&bu’s caster It is said 
in the time of Kanta Babu the nat or nose-ring was used by only 
Br&hmans and Kayastbs, but he introduced it amongst the female 
members of bis own caste. 

Kanta B&bn was very neighbourly, and did everything in his 
pci%er to promote the comfort of those around him. A Kalu 
or oil-man was his next door neighbour, and be was advised by 
his friends to oust^ him ;*but he refused to do so, saying that 
he attributed bis good luck to the vicinage of the Kaiu, whose 
face he used to see every morning. ‘ 

In Pausb 1195 RS., Dew&n Krishna K&nta Nandf departed' 
this life; leaving as his son and heir, Maharaji Lokn&th B&i 
Bahadur. ^ 

The founder of the K&simb&zar House was a remarkable man. 
Destitute of education he did not lack capacity to familiarise 
himself with .the prinaples and details of legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. Qift^ with no statesmanship, he could yet advtjgw 
Iftktesmen and sulers ol men. He died, leaving a magnificent 
estate, and one which has delibnded in its entirety to the preset 
pro[Hietar8, instmd being eubjej^ like other estates to 
.infinitesimal subaividlott. The caused the non-disintegifttion is 
that Uiere has always been bpt a single Inheritor. 

Mahir^i Doknitb B&i lepre^nted the K&simb&z&r House, for 
thirteen feaxa, dario|^ the last jialf of which he sdffered ’ frpm' an 
incurable disease which physically incapacitated him from achiev¬ 
ing anything great. He died m the 1211 B.S^, UaTihg his son 
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Kumar Haiinath then an infant of one year only. The Courj; of 
Wards administered the estate during the minority (if Harin^tb, 
In 1227 B.S, Harinith attained his majority. One of his first 
acts was the eontribution of Ks. 15,000 to'wanls the establishment 
of the Hindu College^ For tliis and other charilie^/ he received 
from Xiord Amherst the title of R^ja Bahadur, ^''he sanad is 
.dated 2fith February 1825. Soon after his attainment of majority 
he was involved in a most protracted and expensive litigation 
with his kinsmen Sydmi Charan Nandi and Ram Charan Nandi. 
The case was instituted hy them in the Supreme Court. The 
claim was laid at half the share of the estate. Under the worry 
and trouble inseparable from this irksome litigation, he had scarce¬ 
ly time left to do anything'particulp.r for the good of his country 
and was obliged to forego some of his public projects. The case 
was at last dismissed. * 

Raja Harinath Rai was very fond of music aud especially of 
Kahi. It was his favourite amusement, not only to have Kabi 
in hi%own house, but to go to hear it in other houses. The 
Kabi consists of songs generally improvised for the occasion, and 
sung alternately by two different parties to the accompaniments 
of Jlboles. The parties assume for the time being a hostile or rather 
offensive and defensive attitude, and abuse each other freolv 
towards the close of the night in certain songs called Kltaoors, 
generally of an obscene nature. Haruthakur, Niluthakur, Bliola 
aloyra, Bali Bastum, Ram Basu, Cbintamoni, commonly called 
Chiute Moyra, and Anthony Sahib, an East Indian, were 'the 
principal Kabiwalas or heads of the Dais. ' 

Harinath was an able-bodied person ♦and was fond of athletics. 
He kept a Gymnasium, where fighting and fencing were constontly 
going on. He employed a host of barkandazes and kustiwdlas^ 
but was obliged to replace a great many of them frequently, owing 
to. their being disabled from the effects of the epidemic fe^cr. 
On one occasion some barkandazes fresh fromVne Upper Provinces 
arrived and took service under the Rija. He desired his old servants 
to fight tlie new men ; hut they pleaded for time, saying tl»at if 
the new men should remain for three mon^s, they would beat 
them, thereby meaning that the former would ,ia that time catch. 
tfie epidemic fever, and become as emaciated imd disabled 
themselves. • 

was during Harinith's |lme that Sanskrit learning flourished 
in Kasimbazar. There wei^'^everal Chattuspatis to which students,, 
flocked from other disllicta The chief of the Pandits was 
Krishnanith Nayapanclmnan. Be was profoundly versed,; not 
only in the^ Nyaya Shistra, but a[80' in Brnriti. Be hsSB studied 
Nyaya at Nadiya and was considered,a first rate l^aiyayik, His 
ByabasthSs were noted for their accuracy and clearness. , ^ 
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B4j4 Harinath was a Vaisbnava, or follower of Vishsu. Ha 
was ac orthfedoz Hiudu, and delighted in the company of pious 
Br&hmans. He was a Persian scholar and a fair accounia>nt . 

Harinath departed this life in'the montli of Agr&h^an 1^39 
B. S., Jeavin^ehind him one son, one daughter^ and his widow, 
Bini Hara Simihtn, who is still living at the Calcutta bouse; 
and is drawing an allowance ot Rs. 7,200 a month. 

Harinath R4i died during the minority of his son Krishna* 
n&tb. No pains were spared to afoord a liberal education to 
Krishnanath.. rfe was at first taught by a native private tutor ; 
and acquired a respectable knowledge of the vernacular, English, 
and Persian languages.. But under the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, the Persian was • discontinued ; and Mr. Lambrick 
was appointed English teacher, in order to impart an education 
suitable to the rank and position of the youth. 

Krishnanith had been put under severe and uhdue restraint 
by Mr. Steer, the Collector of Murshidabad ; but Mr. BawkinSy 
the Commissioner of the Divisiou, mast judiciously released him 
from it. 

Krishnanath could not- only write English with ease, but from 
the circumstance of bis mixing freely with Englishmen, acquired 
the habit of speaking that language-fluently. He was fond of 
European sofciety, and was very hospitable to his European friends 
and acquaintances. He attained bis majority in 1247 B.S., 
co^sponding with 1845 A.D. The title of R4j4 Bahadur was 
coinerred on him in the year 1841 during the administration of 
Lord Auckland. The accumulations of bis minority amounted 
to several Idkhs which he freely spent. He did not know the 
valuc^f money, and was extravagant to a degree. He expend¬ 
ed forty-one Ifikhs of rupees during the four years of his 
majority. 

He was fond of Imnting and shooting and spent large sums of 
money in the pleasures of the chase. He undertook hunting 
expeditions to Maldah and other neighbouring districts and was 
accompanied by an immense number of beaters and camp 
followers. His’camp ^resembled a palace in canvas and was b^- 
Jiantly lighted up aU night, when he used to dine eu 'prince 
friends and eompanions. , * 

The li^itor of the Bbaskscil^ comm<mly called Ofirgfira or 
Bhatt&ch&^yay having attached the |Rdj a most indecently, was 
immediately called to account by tbe^^tter. The 
cuted him in the Bupreme Court, whire the Bbattaobirjya yte& 
convicted of libel, and sentenced to two years* imprisphmeint. , v 

Havin^received a private edqpktion, the Rijd was^destHttte^f 
mental andmMp'al discipline which public, education aldhe impair|i 
Having had no opportunity mixing freely l^low-stWh Is, 
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ho conceived himself to he the absolute master of the dest^ni^ 
of those who were his dependents ; and hecoijld not ®^ways gover 
his temper iu dealipg with them. But though not endowed witj 
a disciplined*mind,, he was capable of initiating ^d executing 
comprehensive plans for the benefit of his fello^beings. H< 
fully appreciated education as a great and unap.sacable blessing 
and did his best to promote it. Neither was be slow, to recognisf 
the merits of those to whom the cause of education was indebted. 
"When David Hare, the apostle of education died, he anticipated 
the Wishes of his enlightened countrymen by cdnvening a public 
meeting at the theatre of the Medical College for the purpose of 
taking measures to perpetuate the memory of the deceas^. In 
that meeting he took an active part; and voted for a statue „of 
David Hare, towards which he contributed the largest subscription. 
In bis will he bequeathed the whole of bis* estates to Government 
for the foundation of a University at Murshidabid, to be called 
after his name. But the will was set aside by the ctourt, and the 
•l^enevolent intentions of the testator were thus frustrated. 

Krishnanith was extraordinarily attached to his servants ; and 
even went the length of nominating his . khansama as one of the 
trustees of the University Fund under his will—which circum¬ 
stance led the court to believe that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its execution. But he was not only fond of those 
who ministered to his comforts. He appreciated those officers 
and amla who gave him good counsel and directed him in the 
right path. He was not slow to recognise and reward their meiits. 
To one of them, now a distinguished laaember of the Hindu 
community, he awarded an honorarium of a Ikkh of rupees. 
The letter in which it was conveyed is as jcr^ditable to the donor 
as to the donee. 

B^ja Krishnanith took great interest in the lakJdrdj or resump¬ 
tion question. The Landholders* Society at first petitioned ' the 
local Government .against tlie impolicy and injustice of resuming 
lakhirdj tenures; but the petition being rejected, a monster 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall for the purpose of memo¬ 
rialising the authorities in England against tbil resumption measure, 
and also for co-operating with the British India^ Society of London*, 
formed under the auspices of Lord Brougham. / this meetid^' 
Krishnan&th spjoke, and moved one of the resolutions. 

The' death of Krishnanith was prematurq and ri^amcah He 
committed suicide by blop^g out his brains. Tt has ^en men-,, 
tioued above, that in spi^ of his good qualities, his temper was> 
ungovernable. A servant in his employ had been subjected for 
some neglect of duty to a severe beating and then torture. 
Complaint having b^n made to thi Magistrate, Mr, Bell, he wan 
summoned and bound down in his own recoguii^nces, and in 
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be^y securities, to appear. He pleaded bis iunocence, but the 
plea did no^aml him. The dependant who bad been beaten and 
tortured., died from the effects of the assault. The Raja bad in 
the meantinm coroe to Calcutta and was lodging inp bis bouse at 
Jorasauko. % itwHmn examination of the body having -been 
held, the Ma^trate issued a warrant for .the apprehension of the 
Raja, and directed that he should be conveyed from Calcutta to 
Murshidabdd Thdn6,~hai^Thatv&, i., e., from one police station to 
another.' This was an unnecessarily severe proceediag, and was 
at the time conUdered by the public a very vindictive one. The 
scandal and disgrace of t^tug forwarded from the metropolis to the 
Faujdari Adalat of Murshidibad like a thief or common criminal 
b^ote he was tried was mor$ than he could bear, and he resolved 
to put au end to his existence. On the day previous to his death, 
which took place on the*3lst of October 1844, he sat up all night 
and drafted his will in hiS own language ; granting a monthly 
allowance of Ks. 1,500 to his widow, the Rani, (now Mahariui) 
Sarnamayl, and withholding his permission to her to adopt a son 
and heir, and bequeathing the bulk of his estates to educational 
purposes. On the next morning he blew out his brains with a 
pistol. 

Thus died a young nobleman who with all his faults and eccen- 
* tricities was endowed with some qualities not commonly to be 
found among his countrymen. But he was essentially an impulsive 
man, and his impulses sometimes led him to the right and some- 
timba to the wrong.. He fell a victim to them. 

The Friend of Itidia thus commented on this tragical event: 
“ Thus has the family of Kanta Babu become extinct in the fourth 
genemtion, and the residue of the property which he accumu¬ 
lated by meaus which the Court of Directors and the House 
of ^mmons condemned with such severity, has been devoted 
to an object which will preserve the name of the family in last* 
ing remembrance.’^ . 

The sudden and sad death of her husband at ‘first prostrated 
the young Rauf. She was stricken by this appalling calamity. 
|Sbe wail as Hachel whl^ would not be comforted. She would be a 
C^vitri; but she gradually found solace in a career of active 
^wnevolence. Hers has been au overflowing, never-ending, and 
ever-beginning benevolence. - 

It may be that charity and pietyl as a rule, are oftener found 
in the cottage tha^ in the Rajl>ari j any rate, whatever may 

be the national vices of* the Hindfls, in cannot be said that as a 
people th^ are devoid of charity. On th6 contrary, it forms, 
indeed, a Conspicuous trait in tl\pir character. To this the immensis 
number of tanks, guesb-flOnses, atitakdlhs and asylums, aflound- 
iug iu every part of the country, bear abumi^t testimony, 

• / 
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The Rajas and Zamindirs have, as a rule, appropriated a portjpn 
of their wealth to the establishment of Thakurbaii^ and the 
excavation tof dighis and tanks. But this charity is often 
indiscriminatiag ; it often embraces objects and institutions of 
questionable utility. But the chanty of Maharanf S^namayi has 
been grandly catholic, unallcyged by any unworthy ^tMotives, rising 
above distinctions of creed and colour, and benefiting all national¬ 
ities .alike. It recognises the principle that a man as a man 
has a claim *to the humAne assistance of those who are able to 
affofd it. The infinity of her donations attest the truth'of our 
remarks. They ajrc not confined to orthodox charities. Educational 
institutions conducted both by laymen and missionaries have 
largely benefited by her aid and countenance. 

In recognition of her numerous and munificent charities, the 
late Lord Mayo conferred upon the Rani f^arnamayi the title of 
Maharani. The investiture took place«at Kasimbazar in the |U'e- 
sence of the Commissioner acting on behalf of the Government. 


On .August 20th l-s72, the Lieutenant-Governor paid the 
Maharani a visit at Kasimbazar. The Mabar^ni was seated be¬ 


hind the •pardd. His Honour and party were received by Diwau 
Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur, who also acted as interpreter between 
His Honour and the Maharani. His Honour thanked the Mabar&ni 


for her munificence ; and complimented her by calling her the 
. “ best female subject of the Queen in the Bengal Presidency.” The 
MahArani disclaimed all merit; and declared in all humility that 
her charities were dictated by her sense of 4dty to her fellow- 
beings rather thau by desire of fame. 

It doeg »ot lie within our province, iu these papers on the 
territorial aristocracy of Bengal, to pass judgment upon or to criti¬ 
cise in any way the lives and actions of living persons ; and in our 
remarks on ihe good deeds of the amiable MafaArani Sarnamayf, 
we have already perhaps gone somewhat beyond our metier. We 
believe however that we shall be justified in^he opinions of our 
readers for thus bringing her prominently to their notice ; and it 
gives us real pleasure to know that there are other native ladies 
iu high families, full of selfi-abnegaiion, devofit, and devoted to the, 
good of the human race. 
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T he present seems -an appropriate time for inviting our 
readers’ attention to the subject of the supply of horses 
for the public service in India. While a committee composed of 
men who are thoroughly in earnest has already taken several steps 
towards "placing this matter on a souQd footing, let us try to con¬ 
tribute towards the same end by enquiring into the principles. on 
which satisfactory or unsatisfactory results depend. This*much may 
be done in the quiet library, even l)etter, perhaps, than in the tent 
pi«;hed to-day near one stud dep6t, and to-morrow near another: 
while if the true theory or rationale of the subject could even in part 
be apprehended, their ultimate success would be greatly facilitated. 

Tlie question of our hor-se-supply, though primarily a military 
one, is far from exdusivt-ly so. Some one has quaintly yet not 
altogether unaptly said, that India is held and governed not by 
th^ Anglo-Saxon alone, but by tbe Anglo-Saxon and his horse. 
Be this as it maS^, it is certainly ot importance that our civil 
administrators equally with our soldiers should l>e enabled to 
mount themselves suitably and at prices which they can afford. 
If it be true that ftie horse has formed .something like a central 
*!Igure in the military annals of mankind, ever since those ancient 
thid pre-historic times when the war-horse imtnortalised by tbe 
Patriarch Job first uttered his now proverbial “ Ha Ha,” and went 
on to meet the armed raey,” down to tlie §ra of the Indian 
Mutiny, when fleneral Havelock, fjii^want of cavdry where-, 
with to follow up his ^iccesses, had so^otimes to defeat the saipe 
horde of rebels twice in one day, has not the same noble Animal 
playeil % prominent part in our peaceful enterprises too \ Has 
not the land of the five rlvenf^for example, not to ndentlba 
province of Kagpore at a hkter period bcought under out in-' 
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fluences, such as these^are, with a rabidity and completeness^ sel¬ 
dom before witnessed, by means of consuls and progcoosuls who 
loved their saddles, looked cooll}*^ on buggies, and wholly eschewed 
palanquins ? • And were not the late Lord Mayors rides over the 
length and breadth, of his domidions among the Jftrongest and 
most hopeful features of his too brief administration#* 

Before prbceeding to investigate the n|ethods by which horses 
suitable for military and general purposes may be obtained, 
it is evidently necessary to determine exactly the description of 
horse that is wanted. This may be pronounced a mere truism, and 

J ^et we suspect the point is one that has been a good deal over- 
boked in practice. The English horse, in certain of his higher 
forms, ha.s l)een converted hy artificial processes pursued for 
several generations into such a paragon of excellence rdativety 
to the particular performances which m i required of him, that 
our countrymen have not unnaturaliyt yet quite illogically, come 
to regard him as the very type and embodiment of equine ex¬ 
cellence in general. Granted his excellence ; yet we must bear 
in mind that it is only fur certain descriptions of, work, and under 
certain favouring conditions that lie excels. Thus if a mile and a 
half, or in fact any distance from a furlong up to a hundred 
leagues, has to be covered under racing weights in the minimum 
number of minutes and seconds, then we believe there is no • 
horse in the world that can compete with the English thorough<* 
bre<i. Similarly, if a portly squire or parson, riding, let us say, 
from twelve to eighteen stone, has to be carried at speed over g»tes 
and brooks, and through ploughed fields, where is the horse that 
can do that like the English hunter? The race-horse, as is well* 
known, must be forced in various ways, from the day he is ftjjiled, 
or even before it, in order to enable him to develop his peculiar 
excellences while still immature. So in a lesser degree must 
the hunter ; and indeed if the latter can perform bis special tksk 
once in every four or five days, it is as '^mch as is usually 
expected of him ; and he is permitted to spend the rest of bis time 
looking out of the window of his box with the best of attendance, ^ 
food, and clothing all provided for him. ® 

But take a horse of either of the above classes away from tUb' 
Turf or the hunting-field, and away from his bran-mashes, tonidt. 
and fiannel bandages ; and picquet him on an open plain in an 
enemy’s country ; %nd see. how much^ or how little, of his ex¬ 
cellence will be recognisab^j^eu. As long as the Commissariat 
Department flourished, a^d the base of operations was not left 
too far behind, he might do well enough. But when in the course 
of the operations a position at a distance from water hatd to be 
taken up, and rations grew poor hind scanty, thent, the ‘ high- 
mettled, coarser, would be smnethihg else bhait mortal if, after 
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tliet way he had been pampered* al# his life l>efore—the chill 
taken oflF l^is water when the thermometer approached zero, 
and so forth—he failed to fly to pieces, as it is called, and grew 
less useful, not to say excellent for any purpose whatever, than 
a mule or a ^nkey. Not only is this view - supported a priori 
by some of tlm best,established principles of physiological science, 
but it is borne out by a good deal of dear-bought experience as 
■well—witness for example the fate' of so many of out troop- 
horses in the Crimea. ^ 

That no horses fit to endure the hardships of a campaign are 
bred in England, Scotland or Ireland we should be sorry indeed 
to allege. But we maintain that even there it is exactly in 
ptoportion as the principles followed by breeders of first-class 
blood stock are, through necessity or the force of circumstances, 
departed from, and hoi-ses are reared, as round the stealing of 
the Irish peasant farmer, uhder privation and occasional abstinence, 
that animals capable of standing the ups and downs of warfare are 
most likely to be produced. If the able and energetic officers 
to whom the management of onr Indian studs is entrusted were 
to be asked whether their horses are brought up on the principles 
in vogue in the thorough-bred forcing establishments of England, 
or after the method of the squireen^ and horse-breeders of the 
siste'r island, they might possibly answer that both .systems have 
been tried by them. Colts raised in the Government paddocks 
would perhaps be referred to as bred more or less after the former 
medel \ while those reared by zemindars, under the auspices 
of the Stud officers and with the services of Stud sires, would be 
pointed to as results of the natural system. But then, in order to 
give«ucce88 to a natural system, certain conditions of climate, soil, 
pasturage, and population must all combine to favour it. Such 
conditions are probably nowhere to be met with in the valley 
of ftie Ganges. Hence we suspect that the forcing system of 
old England whichj^as an artificial process,' can be carried out 
almost anywhere provided the breeder’s purse is long enough to 
I stand it, has in point of fact become the basis of the interior 
lecouomy of our Goyei?hment studs, as the only means by which 
“^rses ^apted even in exterior form for military purposes could 
te turned out Here then the palpable fallacy stands revealed. 
The English racer and hunter are the most excellent 0 / tkeir 
and Jbr their ^^Jic purposes, the world; ^ey are 

^b^d on certain firinciples, and by iHethods ; therefore, 

the same principles , and methods ha.\% only tq be J^llpwed, in 
order to the production of horses excellent for war. 

WbetHfer or not a fallacy that just^tated has really b^en in¬ 
herent in stud operations, as <^nrkd outhy thelnffian Govemmcaiit, 
ia appoint which we sha^I leave to others to de|ermme. But we 
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suppose it may be taken fof^gralnted, in writing chiefly for Indlian 
readers, that the produce of our Indian studs, though ibetter than 
many would declare, has not, on the whole, proved eminently 
suitable for military purposes, beyond the pale, a1« least, of the 
peaceful parade-aground. Dismissing, therefore, th^Indian stud- 
bred as an animal in no way qualified to point the moral of our 
present article, save perhaps in a negative manner, let us proceed 
to examine the mode in which horses whose excellence in war 
is undisputed are b^ed and reared in some qf the countries 
where they occur. The first general position which we have 
to take up in approaching such an inquiry is this ; Wherever 
predatory tribes have inuintained w'ith the help of the horse 
an arduous and precarious existence, there has that animal 
always been found in his very bigbest forn^of perfection, relatively 
to the qualities required by the soldier and the traveller. 

In proCeoding to illustrate the above* .statement, we are surely 
bound to l>egin with the hor.se which stands facile princeps on 
the muster-roll of,those excellent in 'war, namely, the desert 
Arab, or horse of the Bedouin, Much that is purely fabulous 
has, we are aware, been written in praise of this Avonderful little 
horse. Poetry, superstition, and eiithusia.sm have all a-ssisted 
in inventing for him an imaginary origin and investing him 
with not less imaginary virtues. His superiority has been ' 
attributed to one apocryphal source after another. A pedfgree 
drawn in unbroken descent from those mares of passing beauty 
whoso eyes the Prophet Muhammad loved to anoint with antimefny 
is the secret of all his virtues, say some. Nurture on dates and 
camels* milk, and the pure air of the boun<lless desert, and spells 
and amulets hung round his neck when he is a colt, are %bat 
work the charm, say others. But leaving the domain of 
poetry and fiction on one side, and deeming all proof unnecesfjpry 
in a !I^View like ours that the desert Arab really possesses incom¬ 
parable virtue as an endurer of hardship aud master of abstinence, 
let us now see how this particular form of excellence, this fortitude 
and vobur has been developed in him. ^ 

Burckhardt*s Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabees, whid^ 
we have placed first, on the list of works at the head of this,articfe3 
possess a peculiar value. Their indefatigable collector, a Germaft 
traveller whose patronymic *we wish Dr. Hunter would translv 
terate, was no bookmak^i^ explorer p^re and simp\&j; 

and the contents of mie u«e-books were not given to the womi, 
until after his 4®ath. He seems to have had no specialty for 
horseflesh'any morp tbaq his succe.ssor in the same Adds, the 
brilHai^ Hr. Palgrave, had. Nor did he even feel himselt, as the 
latter obviously did, under the necessity of indulging in rhapsodies 
about hurs^, so «1^at his volume might be more accept- 
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to Eogh'iithnoet). JDariog the ^whole of his adventarous • 
^urneyuMTs, Paternoster Row in fact was not in ail his thoughts. 
Nevertheless he jotted down what he observed about‘the horses 
of the country, as about other topics ; and here some of his 
records ontthe former subject. A reference to the book itself 
will amply \pward our readers ; as we do not aim at extracting 
more than what serves to illustrate the true genesis of the 
Desert Horse. 

“ Among the Aneezahs " says Burckbardt, ** the usual method 
of roaring the Colts is this :—The Arab who brings a colt of two 
or three years to the market in Syria swears that the colt has 
never tasted any food but camel’s milk. This is a palpable false¬ 
hood ; because the Arab colts in tho Syrian desert are never fed 
exclusively on milk, beyond the first four mouths. The Najd 
Arabs, on the contrary, give neither barley nor wheat to their 
horses; which feed upon 4he herbs of the desert, and drink plenty 
of camel’s milk, and are besides nourished with a paste of dates 
and water. To a favourite horse the Najd Arab, and sometimes 
au Aneezah, gives the fragments or leavings of his own meals. 

T;urnig the whole year, the Arabs keep their horses 
m the open air: I never 'saw one, even in the rainy .season, tied 
up under the tent of its owner, as may frequently be observed among 
the Turkemans. The Arab horse, like its master, is accustomed to 
tlm inclemeucy of all seasons; and, with very little attention 
to Its health, is seldom 111. The Arabs never clean or rub tboir 
mrses, * * • From the time that a colt is first mounted 
"(which is after its second year) the saddle is but seldom taken 
oil its back ; in winter‘time a suck-cloth is thrown over the saddle; 
m !|pmmer the horse stands exposed to the midday ^sun, * ♦ ^ 
Ihe beat pasturing places of Arabia not only produce the greatest 
number of horses, but likewise the finest and most select race. 

best are found in Najd; on the Euphrates; and in the 
Syrian deserts; #hile in the southern parts of Arabia, and 
^rticularly in Yeraan, no good breed exist but those which have 
been imported from the north. * * ^ * It would be erro¬ 
neous to suppose tUht the horses of the noble breed are all of the 
*1ftost perfect or distinguished quality and beauty. Amqng the 
► descendants of* the famous horse Eclipse, may he found mero 
hacks; and I have seen many horses of the noble breed that bad 
little more to recommend them than their name; although the 
p>wer of lieairtng considerable fatf^re seems common to all of 
•the Desert race.” ^ 

So much for Burckbardt. Thus a fer higher authority where 
horsefifth is concerned, the French General Daumas, whose work 
on the horses of the great*African desert, or rather aa EogUsh 
translation of it, will be found among those cited'on our Ust 
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• “ The nature of the horses of the Sahara is a consequence 9 ^ 
the life led by their masters. The Saharenes are obligjed ^ accus¬ 
tom their horses to support hunger, through the scarcity of food ; 
and likewise 4lurst, through the scarcity of water, which is fre¬ 
quently not to be found within a couple of days* m^ch of the 
encampment. BtiduraiJic© of fatigue, and speed are ime result of 
the countless quarrels of these Arabs, their incessant hostile excur¬ 
sions, and their fondness for the chase of the swiftest animals, such 
as the ostrich, the gazelle, and the wild ass, which some among 
them hunt th^ whole year round without interruptidh.** 

In a letter from the once famous Ameer Abd-ul-Kadir to his 
friend the General, we find the following passages :— 

Know that when we were established at the mouth of the^ 
Melonia, we used to make raids; * * on * the day of at¬ 
tack pushing forward at the gallop for fi^e or six hours at a 
stretch ^-the entire expedition, going aiai returning, being com¬ 
pleted in twenty to twenty-five days at the outside. During 
this space of time our .horses had no barley except what they 
carried with them, about enough for eight ordinary feeds. Nor 
did they find straw or anything except the atpa and shiehk, and , 
grass in the springtime. And yet on rejoining our people, we 
performed the fantasia on our horses; and some among us 
burned powder. Many too who were not fresh enough for the 
latter c.\orcise, were quite able to go upon an expedition. Our 
horses would go a day or two without water, and once they found 
none for three days. The horses of the Sahara do far more than 
that, for they go three months without touching a grain of barley. 

* ♦ • In certain years the horses of the Sahara have gone 

the whole twelve months without a grain of barley to eat, esipe- 
cially when the tribes have not been suffered to enter the Tell,” 

The extract to be quoted next from the same work may not 
be relevant to the special qualities in the Arab horse which 
are chiefly now dealing with, namely, abstineflKe and the power 
of working, and being ‘jolly ’ like Mark Tapley, under difficulties. 
But it accounts so thoroughly, and at the same time so pleasantly, 
for certain other virtues conspicuous in the ^mo ra 6 e, that we 
cannot refrain from transferring it to our pages: ' ’, ^ 

“ The Arabs,” writes the French General, “ desirefto find in their 
horse a devoted friend. With them lie leads, so to speak, a domestic 
cated life, in which, as in all domestic lif^ women play a conspicuous 
part—that in fact, of prep^yfig by their gentlenesaj vigilance, and, 
unceasing attention, the sPidarity that ought to exist between' 
the man and the animal. On a journey, or a campaign, far from 
the dwelling-place, it is the rider who Occupies himself uftth bis 
horse. ^IBut at the encampment, canvas, and in time of 

repose, it is the wife who dk^t^ superintends, ai^d feeds the noble 
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cc|mpanion in arnijs; wiio so frequeiktly augments the reputation • 
ofner hu|^an(}, while supplying th^ wants of her children, lu 
the itioniing it is the wife who brings him his food and tends him, 
and if possible washes iiis mane and tail, • * * She caresses him, 
passes her Ifpud gently over his neck and face, and gives him 
bread or dati^, or even meat cooked and dripd in the sun. " £ai 
0 my son,” she says to him in a soft and tender tone ; one day 
thou shalt save us out of the hand of our enemies, and fill our 
tent with booty,” It, is in the morning also that the Arab wife 
goes forth to tile pastures to gather for the animal she cherishes 
an ample supply of herbs esteemed in the desert for their tonic 
and nutritive properties. * • * * In the afternoon, a little later 
or a little earlier according to the season, the wife employs herself, 
in leading the horses to water, if the fountain be not too far 
distant; and in thaf case she goes herself to fetch the water in 
goat-skin l>ags. When water fails entirely, she gives them ewe’s 
or camel’s milk. * * ^ These everyday attentions and kindnesses, 
as we have already remarked, and cannot too often repeat, render 
the horses gentle and affectionate They neigh with pleasure 
at the approach of her who tends them ; and, as soon as they 
see her, turn their heads gracefully towards her. They go up 
to her; and she lays hold of them ' whenever it pleases her; 
and if any one expresses surprise, she will reply with perfect 
simplicity,—“ How can you suppose that our mares will not recog¬ 
nise the hand that caresses and feeds them ? ” 

• Happy the women who have such innocent employments as 
these ; and thrice happy the horses who are so attended. The* 
old Homeric picture of Andromache feeding Hector’s charger 
wi tk her own hand is brought vividly before us os wc read the 
passage just quoted ;and it is felt that a fuller or more satisfactory 
explanation of the amiable qualities of the Arabian horse could 
possibly be afforded. 

The only other filtract to be made from Daumas* book is one 
not to be found in the English version from which the above 
passages have been copied; though occurring in the French 
o rigiQg l; from whiefr it is translated in the following words by Mr. 
page B6 of his own excellent treatise on “Pure S^dle 

' horses,” 

The testimony of the Khuleefah ^f Mekj^ni, chief one of 
i the mc^ illustrious families qf Algeria, regarding the inode in 
\wbich the Ar^ horse should be re^ed, if eyer he is tn. prove 
valuable for miHtary porpc^i^ is tbu&^ quoted in hia own book. 
by General Daumas: 

Joining my long cmeer,” 'says the ohief, *'I have seen reared 
by my^ tribe, friends, and; ^vants, more than ^.000 coltf; and X 
affirm ^at idl those whose iHreaking was not begun early bhya 
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* always turned out intractable, disagreeable, and useless for w^r. 
I further affirm that, when I liave made long and rapids marches 
at the head of 1,200 or 1,500 hoTsemen, the horses without fat, 
thin even, but* early used to fatigue, have always stuck to my 
standard ; while those which were fat, but had not ^eu broken 
whilst young, were always left behind. My convi^ion on this 
head is the result of such full experience, that when lately at 
Cairo, and requiring to purchase some horses, I refused without 
pity all such as were offered to me that had not been early broken. 

'How has thy horse been brought up’ w'as always my first 
question. 

*Sir,’ replied an inhabitant of a towm, ‘ this horse has always 
'been reared like one of my own childreij, Avell fed, well looked afte?i 
and not overworked, for I did uot mount hiip till he Avas four off. 
See how fat he is, and hoAV clean his legs. 

* Yery well, my friend, keep him ; "lie is thy pride, and that 

of thy family ; it would be a shame to my*grey hairs to deprive 
thee of him. • 

* And thou ’ said I turning to one whom I knew, so dark and 
sunburnt was he, to be a child of the de.sert, * how has thy horse 
been reared ? ’ 

* Sir,’ said he, ‘ early I accustomed his back to the saddle, 
and his mouth to tbo bit; with him I have often fallen on my 
foe, who dwelt far, very far, off; many are the days he has passed 
williout water, and nights without food ; his ribs in truth are bare ; 
.but, if you aro waylaid on the road, he will not leave you iu 
trouldo.’ 

' Picket the grey before ray tent,’ I would say to my servants, 

‘ and satisfy this man.’ it 

Quotations and illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied 
without, perhaps, making our present line of argument any 
clearer or stronger than it l»as been made, we trust, by the sim^e* 
and self-evident statement already extracte^from the pages of 
General Dauraas ; namely, that the nature of the de.sert horse 
is a consequence of the life led by its masters. He is the horse 
of free-booters and banditti; whose country, * moreover, haj^ens 
to possess exactly those conditions of climate most favoura^T^ 
to the development of the qualities essential in their steeds. ’ 
From his youth upward,* his life has been one of hardship and 
privation. And hence when, we expose him in our own cam-/ 
paigns to trials generally less severe than thdse he has been/, 
familiar with ever since be was a colt, he is foilnd thoroughly" 
in his element. Abstinence, it has to be noted, is a virtue which 
is crea^ by circumstances, and grqws by being cuUivatfd*,'just 
as indulgence does. And there is not a more marked dmereuce 
between the deser^ steed and the Kngiish thoroughbred in this 
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resptct, than between the Bedouin Shaikh and the London alder- 
man. ^ 

^ much space has been occupied in illustrating the manner in 
which, as we ^onceive, the excellence of the desert Arab for mili¬ 
tary purposes is produced, that we shall touch more cursorily on 
what must be considered as forming an integral part of the samo 
view, namely, that horses at least resembling the Arab in the quali¬ 
ties required for war are met with in other countries too which are 
peopled byj^redatory races. It is very manifest, however, that 
such is actually the case. When our own splendid troop-horses 
were dying in scores at their pickets in the • Crimea, the rough 
little steeds which carried the Cossack cavalrj of the Kussians were 
evidently as effective as ever^ Not to look quite so far away, the 
robber tribes of Biluchistan are only a few degrees less remark¬ 
able than their Bedouin, congeners for the hardihood and vigour 
of the horses they breed. Railways are now beginning to carry 
the robbers of India, just as they do the Dick Turpins and Claude 
Duvals of our own country ^ and the Kahtur Jamadar who has ioof- 
ed a village has but to catch the nigbt mail at the nearest station, 
and get whirled away into the heart of a native State at a pace his 
father’s fleetest mare or camel could never have equalled. But for 
all that, a breed of horses lingers, or till lately lingered among the 
•Rahturs of Central and Western India, inferior to the Arab both 
in speed and beauty, but not in the power of enduring hardships, 
or making forced marches on scanty commons. The Wollo Gallas 
in ifbyssinia were found mounted upon a little horse as hardy in 
all respects as any Arab, and accustomed to pick up its living as 
it could from the grass plains of the country, without ever tasting 
grain.* The superiority of the famous Mahratta cavalry towards 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century fortps 
another case in point. The nags which carried these hardy horse¬ 
men were reared much as those of the Bedouins are, that is, 
amid a life of perpetifll movement and warfare ; and the qualities 
developed'in them were consequently similar in kind, if, perhaps, 
iinferior in degree. The prowess of the free lances whom they bore 
s o fregtian tlv to vicloi^ and plunder is' recorded in the history of 
jne" time ; and the good people of. Calcutta itself, as will not be 
Vgotten, were fain to encompass the palaces with a ditch, as a 

f " nee against their , formidable fontys. 

fext to predatory tribea^ it is among pastoral and agricultural 
munities that Worses suitable for warfare are reared. Our fore¬ 
going remarks on the Arab horse had reference, we beg our readers 
to understand, purely to tbe horse of the Baddoo or wandering 
Arab whbib dwelling is the ten^ of camel's hair; and who looks 
down upon all who sow and reap with feelingp akin to those Inter- 
tained of old on the iubject by the warlike clans of the Bcot- 
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tiJ?h Uighlands. The iphabitants of Arabia aod Syria, exchisive 
of the heterogeneous masses which people such cit^s as Aleppo 
and Damascus, seem broadly divisible into two great classes, 
according em they are predatory» or peaceful romners for ever of 
tho desert, or at least occasional denizens of villages and towns. 
The former akme are the true Bedomn, an^ comprise an 
endless number' of septs. The latter consists of numerous 
mixed pastoral and agricultural tribes ; which form a connecting 
iink between the' Bedouin on the one hand, and the Fellaheen, 
or fixed Arab peasantry of the villages, on the other.- The Be-^ 
douin tribes have all certain marked characteristics in common. 
Ail alike spend their lives in wandering with their studs, flocks, 
and camels from one pasturage to another; approaching at cer¬ 
tain seasons the vicinity of cities; 'but never exchanging their 
black tents for more substantial habitations. Their chief care seems 
to consist now in defending their live-«tock against the attacks of 
hostile tribes, now in adding to it by means of similar raids on 
their own account. As often as two tribes not related by the ties 
of friendship approach within reach of one another, a descent is apt 
to be made by the horsemen of the one <m the fiocks and herds of 
the other, as they graze at some distanco from the tents. Animo¬ 
sity has little to do with the proceeding, plunder or the possession 
of some disputed pasture being the great object No sooner are 
the cattle ‘ lifted ’ by the assailants, than on alarm is sure to be 
raised in the camp of their owners; and a cloud of well-mounted 
spearmen is soon in full pursuit: even when an encounter follows, 
the loss of life occurring in the meUe is, we are assured, surpris¬ 
ingly small. Both sides soon discover when discretion has 
become the better part of valour ; and after a few minutes of wild 
confusion, the spoil is either rescued or allowed to be driven olf 
in peace. One often sees in the Bombay stables an Arab bearing 
an obvious mark on his neck or chest of a spearthrust received 
during a scene such os wo are now descrittSig ; and there can be 
no surer proof that such animal, whether well bred or badly bred, 
is at all events a desert horse, and likely to rough it well on a 
campaign. ^ ^ .. *4, 

It is quite certain, however, that of the horses famituttTlfJ^f 
as Arabs, only a comparatively small number have evei' had the' -- 
home by the tent of a or taken part in the forays of t^i 
desert. Probably we are within the mark in sayir^ that thre 
fourths of the total num(l|sf of horses landed in Ihdiafrom Arabia n 
the course of every yeaf have been bred either by peaceful trib^ 
suehias those of ir4k and IChurdistin, or by the inhabitants of the 
villages themselves. That eVeu these are good homes it# is super¬ 
fluous to mention ; since it is cbiefly'on the prowess displayed by this 
very stamp of horse when entertmned in service of the Indian 
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Govepment that the high reputation home by the Arab horse 
ill general is^iased. Very often they are of excellent blood, hav¬ 
ing beeh purchased as colts from some tribe of the Bedoaint 
worked as two^and three year olds by their pastoral *or agricul¬ 
tural owners; and then sold to the tniddlemen who cater for 
the India market. Their upbringing has been much after the 
fashion in which horses are reared to this day by landholders in 
a few districts of the Deccan. That is to say, they have had 
the run of the grazing round about the village, or encampment 
at the very least; and have probably managed to pick up more 
barley in the course of the year than the tiaddoo can usually 
find for the equine sharer of his own rougher and harder life. 
'I'hqjrefore such horses often gijiw into very fine animals; especi- 
.ally such as have fallen into the hands of some well-to-do owner, 
or village chief. In fact a desert born colt that had been sold 
young to an Arab of the Ifttter class would have every chance 
of growing perhaps even a hand higher than if he had been 
left to come to maturity among the tents of camel’s hair. To 
an uninstructed eye, he would very probably seem a snperior and 
much improved animal in every respect by the side of his desert 
brother. But when it came to the ‘straight run-in’ of a two 
mile race, and whips were sounding and spurs at work ; or when the 
marches grew long, and the forage scarce; then the soft spot in 
the village-bred one would be. discovered ; and the little fellow 
from the desert, if there chanced to be one in the race or in the 
regiment, would shine out in all his pre-eminence. So thoroughly 
established is the excellence of the desert as compared with 
tlie more domesticated kinds of the Arab horse, that in selecting 
Arabs A>r Turf purposes, it is thought among the first essentials to 
pick one that has been all his life in the desert. If a mistake is 
made on this point, and a great upstanding flash horse, of good 
bloo<f perhaps, bUt pastoral or village nurture, is drafted into the 
string, he usually detfliorates instead of improving, when passed 
through the crucible of the trainer; and even if he come to the post, 

■ craven heart often prevents his using bis turn of speed, 
uperior that ^ay be. Many a long face have turfites 
II on settling-day, in consequence of disappointments 
c»out in this way. For parade purposes, however, luei 
• thpse of actual warfare itself, the horse we are refer- 
Dfot easily to be surpassed, ^ven if bred ifl a village, 
3 not b^ all bfurl^ and succnleht grasses. ^ Most pro- 
las had his share of fasting too; and be hks eerteinljr 
b^en doing something fmr his living ever since be was two yeara 
old. Tberbfoi#wheu suldeoted^ the ordeal qur campaigns, 
ho acquits himself with all the&edit which has mhde the Arsd> 
horse famous iu opr Oimads. 
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Horses bred by some of the agricultural communities of India 
itself could hardly be excelled iu power of roughing ^ Look for 
instance at that wonderful specimen of the equine race, the <S)mmoa 
Deccan pony, now unhappily getting rarer and rarer every year. 
Ir* him we §ee a perfect compendium of all the qu^ities required 
in a campaigner. Twenty, or even thirty miles a# day, for weeks 
on end, will ho cheerfully travel over, under his couple of pan¬ 
niers \ indifferent in the main whether his back is sore or sound ; 
and keeping his condition on the coarsest fare. The well-clotlwi^ 
and long-priced charger may be coughing his heart out undef 
the lee of the tent wall; hut the stout little baggager, with nc 
covering save his own rough coat, is rarely sick, and never sorry. 
After the longest day's march ten minutes to himself ‘is all he 
requires. He has a few hearty rolls ; and a fight if possible with 
one of his companions; and then he fb ready to start afreshJ 
When the c.ampaign is over, and he returns to quarters, and 
a few weeks' rest, he frequently turns out a different aji^al 
altogether; and if, as is oftou the case, he has a dash c(^ good 
blood in him, no one is surprised to see the straight-riding subal¬ 
tern who owns him taking a first spear off his back. If we could 
but add a band or two to his stature, causing him of course to 
develop all over in like proportion, then what could not a regi¬ 
ment mounleil on such horses accomplish ? And yet the little 
fellow never saw the inside of a paddock or stable for all his days, 
t'oaled most likely on the common, outside the village, he was 
left during the first year or two of his life to hobble about •with 
fettered limbs ; acquiring plenty of hardihood and independence, 
but not always very much grass, by the waysides. At two yesi 
old, ho may have begun to carry his master to the weekly iiparket; 

. bringing but dens home again on his hack. Not a handful of 
corn is he likely ever to have tasted ; so that when he was sold as 

four year old, for forty or fifty rupees to some officer ih the 
nearest cantonment, every penny of bis pri<^ represented so much 
clear profit to^the villager who bred him. Up to that point, his 
life a gootl deal resembled that of the horses bred by the peasan¬ 
try of Syria and Arabia, only rougher Snd poorer b y Jar. T lA 
latter of ^iirse are his superiors in many respects, chieflTTII!lll®, 
of their higher breeding. 

But if the question be reduced to one of hardihood under t^e 
vicissitudes of a campaign, we doubt if even the war-bom Bad(m 
himself can he deemed fhe superior of the tmnies bredonihe 
banks ^ thd Bhima and Tapti. f* 

Passing over the Persian horse as an animal-reared much after* 
the same fashion as the commoner kinds of Arab,Hhe €ape horn 
perHhps merits lieing mentioned Sext in the older of excellence, 
relatively to military purposes. And this too is the horse an 
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agricultural eommuaity. Tbat is to say, he is hot bred under any 
form of forttog system whatever; but is first what the uatutal 
cDUditious m the country where he is reared, in conjunction with 
the mode of Ufe followed hy his breeders^ tend to maw him. 

In the Oriental Sporting for A|>ril 1870, our 

readers will find article on ' Eemounts for India'; bearing the 
well4:nowu nom-de-fdiJkfM of * Pilgtim,^ Ifmd written from Cape 
Town. Most of us know that on all questions relating to horse 
flesh * Pilgrim’s ’ authority ranks among the highest; and here 
is how lie accounts for the good qualities recognised by himself 
and most other competent judges in the horses bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

V The Cape horse has proved himself equal to any emergency. 
, The sun does not prostrate him : neither is he very particular 
about his board and lodging. Why there should be such a difimr- 
cnce in this respect between the Cbpes and-the Walers, seeing 
that they are reared under almost similar conditions of climate, 
it is hard to say. Probably the chief reason is that the Cape 
horse is a better bred one than the Water. • • ♦ Perhaps 

there may be something in the different feeding and management 
of the colts in Australia and at the Cape. Oms are never sheltered 
and are often half starved. There are no trees or hedgerows 
•to afford protection against the summer sun, or the chilling blasts 
and driving rains of winter. But we hear of Australian scrub 
and bush, where the horses and cattle take refuge from the heat 
and inclement weather; and if this accommodation prevails tbrougho 
out the horse>breeding districts of that colony, it may account in 
some measure for the immttience of climate manife^ed by the 
Walerwn India.” 

It is no part of our object, in quoting the above passage, to 
cry tm the Cape horse at the expense of the Waleni We do not 
know whether the superiority which * Pilgrim ’ assigns to the former, 
as compared with the%tter, is fully borne out by facts or not. All 
we are concerned with is to adduce the reoogniticn by such an 
undoubted authority as * Pilgrim^s ’ of the principle we are now 
j^ ntending for, namel;f, that it is hardship, not forcing, occasiqnsl 
not coddling, that produces a horse fit for soldiers 
the world over. 

Ir. Oairr’s essay -on ‘ Pure Saddle-^borses ’ should be stated 
every am interested iti breeding. Tbq book was puMtehed 
a| tfelbourne ; whibh may help to acrount fordts not bcnpjg so 
, wicftly known as many works far less vdlue. To follow Mr. Carr 
over all the ground traveanmd by him would be b^nd 1^ scope 
ofthispa^r. Aittiian of much travel, varied experience, and 
acute pov^ el obtimrion, be Has passed in review n^y 

to be met iritih in the kno^n worl^ m oxdtf to 
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illustrate the conclusions which he has arrived at on the si^ject 
before him. It is with reference, however, merely Jo the horse 
of his own adopted country, Australia, that we hsive turned to 
his pages, a\^d propose citing him as a witness. It will be seen 
how largely the view which it is one of the objects ^f this article 
to enforce enters into his whole theory of horsa-rbreeding ; and 
how thoroughly he recognises the fact that, if a norse is ever to 
shine as a campaigner, be must be to the manner horn^ that is, ' 
inured as a colt to somewhat analogous conditions of life. That 
we may have the full benefit of the opuions of so high an authority 
as Mr. Carr in support of the views which are now being developed, 
it may be as well to mention that those views were formed 
altogether independently of. the Australian's admirable treatise, 
having been acquired in fact direct from the fountain-head ; that, 
is, in the course of much direct and ihdjrect intercourse with 
those who are par. excellence the breeders of horses pre-eminent 
in war, namely, the unkempt denizens of Syria and Arabia. 

In what is now to be said of the Australian horse we should 
mention that we have no concern with horses for the Turf of the 
Colony. These are, to all intents, English race-horses. The 
closer their early nurture can ho fashioned after the Middle Park 
model, the more excollent are they likely to prove, where mere con¬ 
tests of speed are concerned. Already they command prices vafy-* 
ing from three hundred to three thousand guineas. Some of their 
admirers confidently look forward to a Sydney or Melbourne crack 
winning one day, like ‘ Gladiateur,’ the blue ribbon of the English 
Turf itself at Epsom. This anticipation we hardly share; and refer 
to it merely to show that horses of such high merits and preten¬ 
sions must not be confounded with those commoner and,4com a 
turfite's point of view, inferior kiud.s of horse from which alone 
Walers for m^itary purposes can be drawn. 

The point in which Mr. Carr considers horses of the litter 
description specially to excel is “ their great mpacityfor work aa 
compared to t^irj^ure.'* 

In illustrating this, he writes as follows :_ 

** I feel no hesitation in saying that if^an/Englisfi horse 
England, for instance, was found on trial to perform 
miles a day for a fortnight, with stable-feed, as the maximum 
his capabilities, an Australian horse of exactly the same figu/io 
and breeding, with no other feed than grass, would certainly p6- 
£orm forty.five. miles* a Hay for the same per«>d. This supe^r 
stoutness of the Australian horse, according to hiafigwrCy as com¬ 
pared with the English horse, is pretty generally acknowledged 
by those who have had wperience of the horses of the two coun¬ 
tries.* Thus, a huudi'od miles, on %n emergency, are frequently 
beiqg done in Aastr#a, by yery miserable looking. * EosmAntea* 
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in ^fteen hours, without preparatiooi and off grass. Eighty miles 
consecutivelij, and seventy miles three or four days following, are 
constantly being done in the routine of business, in like manner. 
1 myself havg done these things and more. • 

In a journey of 400 miles, which I have several'times had to 
perform, I Ijava started with two fat horses unused to work, riding 
one and leading the other with a small pack on his back, changing 
the saddle occasionally from one to the other. The 400 miles 
were always accomplished without trouble in eight days; and 
after three days’ rest the horses were quite fit to return at tho 
same speed. Sly business, however, usually detained me from 
a week to a fortnight in town ; when I returned as I came ; always 
doing the last fifty miles Jby one o’clock A.M., and turning out 
my horses somewhat weary, but with plenty of fat and ffesh 
about them, ready to repeat the same journey after a week’s rest 
At night they were hobblefl out, usually on very scanty grass, 
and never tasted artificial feed of any sort ♦ • The grass for 

the first 2.50 miles was excessively scarce, much more so than ia 
ever known in Victoria, for instance. These 1 give as instance 
of ordinary work on fair horses. * • * I rode 13 J stone on 
these occasions ; and could have done lOQ miles the last day in 
fifteen hours, had I desired it.” 

* There is tliis to be said in connection with the horses that can 
do the amount of work described in the above passage, narnely,« 
that when brought to India, and even when treated there to what 
is to them an unknown luxury, regular feeds of corn, they could 
not go through anything like the same amount of exertion without 
falling away deplorably in condition and becoming in fact knock¬ 
ed up^ Deprivation of water alone has in India the most trying 
effects upon them, which may be due to their never having been 
inured in their own country to thirst. But it is chiefly owing, 
we Suppose, to the effects of this climate upon their stamina'that 
they cannot do in Inffla anything like the same work that they 
can in Australia; while the corn we are obliged to give them 
/here seems not to afford an equal degree of support to their power 

B and endurance as the nutritious grasses of their native 
found to do. Nevertheless the Waler is a valuable 
I of remount. The^reeders of the Colony are begin- 
i and more to realfee the fact that it is blood and bone, 
rted masses of flesh, that fit zy horse to carry a man in 
rching brdei'; and ^ that the grand essential in every 
ided to wol^k in ihe tropics is copious infusSon of .pure 
blood. This pure blood dgain they are beginning to impbri; 
more thdh ever firom where it is certainly id be found in its 
truest and most valuable forin,^mely* the Arabian ^And ' 

we shall be much aurprised if the character of the ithiouuti'^ii- 
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Signed to the Indian market from Australia does not go on imppv* 
ijjg eveiy year. The Australian horse, like the Ara]|, and Gape, 
aod the Deccan pony, is at all events a natural, not an artificial 
product. That is, he owes his c][ualitie8, such as they are, to the 
conditions of life amid which he is bred; and comes'to maturity, 
for the most part, not on the expensive luxuries of forcing 
establishments or stud-farms managed on English principles, 
but chiedy on the grasses which he can pick up for himself on 
Nature's own bountiful bosom. Hence he costs his breeder next 
to ‘ nothing; and the price obtained for him as a four year old, 
trifling as it is, is nearly all profit; especially if he is sold un¬ 
broken, which however when our Australian friends come to 
discover their own interests in this matter they will never in a 
single instance suffer to occur. Mere exercise the Australian 
colts doubtless bestow upon themselves in khundance, as they rush 
in vast phalanxes at the freedom of their own unbridled impulses 
over their native (dairies. But not until a horse has learned to 
submit his will to man's and discovered moreover that man is 
both his master and his protector, can he be said to have made 
any progress towards acquiring that great quality, resignation, 
which shines forth so conspicuously in the Arab horse, and which 
can never be fully itnparted save during early colt-hood. 

It is now high time we were sounding the attdi guo rcm 
^ducam of old Horace ; and laying before our readers the results 
•which we conceive to be indicated by the facts collected together 
in the foregoing portion of this article. 

Our first general conclusion, then, may be thus stated. If it be 
considered established that it is among predatory and equestrian 
tribes that the horse reaches his highest form of excellence*rela- 
tively to military purposes; and that, next to predatory, it is 
among certain pastoral and pastoro-agricultural, peoples that 
similar qualities are developed in him, the most thorough measflres 
that can be devised should surely be instftuted with the view 
of attracting to our markets the largest possible supply of horses 
of those descriptions from the countries where tney are bred. 
Civilisation cannot foil to exercise in Inflia, as elsewLre, dtsi 
natural influence in determining the character of 
and exports that enter or leave its harbours. If London or JUvefl! 
pool had never been founded, we might to this day, perhaps, havIT 
been trapping on their sitra wild animals to yield us fa£ 
which, as matters stand, Ve are fain to impott from Siberia ik 
Hudson’s Bay. But Englishmen do not generally grumble fin 
this score. Ihey are on the contraiy well content to impwt not 
only^eirfursi b^feeven a vmiy large portion of the brsad-stufife 
which «e required to feed the inhal^ants of those great centres of 
jm^perity and richaa And-we are, undm^ the Very saBae neeewIty 
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as i^pgards horses. Kow that we have sueceeded in beating every 
pre^tory ^be save ourselves clean the surface of Hindustan* 
wo must needs submit, if we require the services of such horses 
as such tribes aloue can rear, to impcsel our remounts from eounn 
tries to whicn the reign of order, has not yet extended. To look 
for a horse iijfo that of the desert.Shaikh among the zemindars 
of Lower Bengal, is even mme absurd than if we. should expect to 
find a breed of keen^nosed lurchers distributed among the paro¬ 
chial clergy of England, or a race of Hags like Dandie Dinmont^s 
famous * Duraple ’ among the tailors of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

At this point the question arises whether it would not be better 
for Government to send its own qgents to Australia and Arabia 
for the purpose of buying horses, thiin trust to our markets Mng 
supplied by the dealers themiselves. The former system we believe 
to be as unsound in theory as it has been proved to be difficult 
and precarious in practice. The principal objections to it are 
thus stated by one of the wisest soldiers and administrators who 
ever served in India; namely, the late Brigadier-General John 
Jacob; whose remarks on the subject are recorded as fbllows in 
the posthumous work noted at the head of onr article 

“ It seems to me that if Government sends its own agents to 
purchase horses, whether in Turkish Arabia or elsewhere, it would 
by this direct and sudden interference with the usual cbannelfi of 
the trade, tend to lessen the supply passing through these chan¬ 
nels, without causing an equivalent increase of supply tlirough the 
extraordinary channel. The presence, of the Government agents 
in the horse-breeding districts would of course disturb and injure 
the market for horses at Bombay^ and other places. The prices of 
hoiseii would immediat^ be raised in the districts themselves. 
And experience provep^'^at the employment of Government agency 
in business of this dkscription is almost invariably attended with so 
m(ibh difficulty delay as would render the purchase of the 
horses useless i^ so^r as immediate service in India is concerned. 
* ♦ * The^neral. result of Government's direct appearance in 
the mar^jS^ would, in this as in aU other markets, be to disturb the 
comi pfr^ market,, to lessen and delay the totfd supply, and to 
‘ *<jU l8 Mro e*.price8.” 

The only drcumstaoces in which we would not deem the above 
jmnciples fully ap{^ieabie are when Government* has Ocowdon to 
purchase horees ..or mares stud purposes. Even when souk 

Lirehases have te he mai^ id Englana^tself, we think the Indian 
^ bvernmeut would do well uot to trust to ctontraiM:or!^ hut to send 
its own offi<;er,.orol|ciers, into the^soarket to hay. more neue^ 
saiy is ih to do this when Arebtah ^ves are ireqmred* A ,ap90si 
a^nt should then he sent to l|yrta Cor th» fmrpose of s^teettng 
and puriAmog the hmm. all tM eomfiL .to/niy 
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“ knowledge/' says Burkliardt, “ on the very best authority, I batfl 
'* no hesitation in eaying that the finest race of Aroian blood- 
■‘horses way be foujw in Syria ; and that of all the Syrian dis- 
“ tricta, the most excellent in this respect is the Ha^ran ; where 
“ the horses may be purchased at first cost and chosen among the 
“ camps of the Ambs themselves, who occupy the plains in spring 
“ time * * It might, perhaps, be advisable for the great Euro- 

“ pean powers to have peraons properly qualified employed in 
“ purchasing horses for them in Syria, as the best mode of crossing 
“ and‘ennobling their own studs. Damascus would be the best 
“ position for the establishment of such persons." 

Native, that is, Arab agency is the one most likely to succeed 
in carrying out a mission like the abo^e; provided a man could be 
found not only possessed of sufficient integrity, but accustomed to 
set store by the •points or conformation of a horse, instead of rest¬ 
ing satisfied, as the untutored Arab does, merely with pure blood. 
Arabian horses of the true blue blood, such as are alone adapted 
for breeding purposes, can never, except by some accident, come to 
India through the ordinary channel of the trade. In the desert 
itself indeed, even when broken down, such horses cost from dP150 
to i?300. On one occasion, when a horse of this class, having 
been sold in Arabia either through oversight or fraud, found his 
way to Bombay, where he was purchased by a well-known turfite 
of the period, a special messenger was sent to redeem him and 
carry him back .to his native country, as soon as the mistake was 
discovered. This was easily effected; and the highly prized 
sire returned to j^rabia. It is a common delusion that the Arabs 
won’t sell their best horses. Their chiefs and rich men, it is true, may 
often possess certain particular favourites, which even a veryalong 
price would not tempt them to part with just at the time when a 
purchaser happens to be in the field. Neither are first class animals 
commonly carried to market, or publicly oSered for sale ; because 
every horse thus treated, and not sold, would hi thought very little 
of by its master’s tribe ever afterwards. But piastres and patience 
together will have their way among the Arabs, just as all the 
world over; and if r^Uy reliable and skilled Emissaries cqai d only, 
he found for deputation on such a duty, we believe the duWlISm 
Qoverument would' have little difficulty in importing from Arabi#^ 
itself as many horses, or even mares, of pure blood as they woul^’ 
be likely to require. It is a^mistake to suppose that tlie Arabiani' 
which carry off the honoura of the Indian Tarf^are, as a rule, « 
pure blood, or Sdoh as the Arabs themselves would: send %\xm 
mares to. Full of ^od blood they undoubtedly are. ' But witb- 
some ^^ptions, which have not by tbe^way always proved the- 
mos^_ dsstinguish^ o^anserSf such bdNies, from a breeder's point 
of view, have been tba mei^t cocktaib. Yet these are the i&rea 
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'which, when Arabs have been used at all in this manner in India 
Or Auatralj|L have been ohieilj, for wtot of better, resorted to. 

Harking back, however, after the above digression, to the subject 
raised in tj^e memoiandum by Brigadier Qenertd* Jacob, fr&te 
which we have Already quoted, H is ibteresting to notice that 
the very suggestions which its author makes, further on in the 
same paper, with the view of a spontaneous flow of horses being 
determined towards the Indian market have, only the other day, 
been adopted by the Committee now at work on the Government 
studs; with this admirable addition that, not only has the promise 
been held out to dealers all the world over of a certain number 
of remounts being purchased from them at certain places in India 
every year, but liberal rewards, or prizes, have been offered for 
the best horses, or sets of horses, that may be brought by them 
to this country. The iSeasure thus instituted is decidedly a step 
in the right direction ; and* can hardly fail, we think, to proiluce 
good fruit in time; provided it be not interfered with by remount 
agents ; and the task of solecting horses be left as much as possible 
in the bands of officers commanding regiments and batteries. 
We never yet saw an Indian horse-market bestridden by a 'Colos¬ 
sus ' in the form of a Government Hemount Agent, without 
injurious consequences both to the interests of Government and 
to the market itself being perceptible. Not if a Colonel Thorn- 
bill or a Mr. Hallen could be secured for every one of these 
appointments, would we advocate their being revived. There 
seems little danger either of this being done, under the regime 
recently inaugurated. In* the interests' of the Madras array, it 
is mqph to be de.sired that all existing arrangements of this 
natu3K were about to be abolished. An official correspondence 
took place on the whole sulgect in Bombay, ‘during Sir W. 
Mansfield’s term of office as Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
thdt Presidency. His Excellency’s reasons for condemning as 
he did the maint Aance of local agencies such as those now 
referred to, were published in July 186d, among the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Government; and appeared to us then, as they 
do no^to be clear add conclusive. 


‘'’^fl'nin^dition to the admirable means already used, at the 
||hstanGe of the present Stud Committee, td^ids inducing the 
^orse-broeders of other countries'to bring their young stock to the 
Jmdian market, it is worth while ex^niring how far the Turf 
^^mits of^being iltilized fof the promotion of the same end. Speak- 
ii% of the Indian Turf genefaily as it now presents itself, to the 
view, we cannot say any very marked Gonnectioii is apparent 
between^ts interests and belongings on the one hand, and tb« 
}wevalence of horses cf the d(me$ ^in the dealers’ Itables 

<si the other, Most of ite prises are iron by Aimiridian geldings ; 
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some of which, though worth, perhaps, five hundred sovereignr for 
raciog purposes, would not be found worth as maKy rupees if 
appienticed to any honest calling. A certain limited number of 
English maws and stallions* it is true, are anuua,lly landed at 
Calcutta, in the hope of their being able to win* a race. What 
with the climate and their own acquired or inherited infirmities, 
this is more than they can always achieve. They themselves, of 
course* are useless as remounte, and we confess we doubt the extent 
of the benefits they confer on the local horse supply, even when 
they hare the luck to get drafted into the stud. At all events it 
is a poor service for the local Turf to render, to attract debilitated 
and prematurely used-up animals of this stamp to our sj^ores. It 
would probably be better for Governpaent to import its own stud 
horses and maws from England or Arabia direct, than trust to the 
stranded wrecks of a third-class Turf passing occasionally into 
their possession for breeding purposes. * 

The only way, or at all events the moslf marked way, in which 
we havo ever in this country seen the Turf contributing to aug¬ 
ment the supply of useful horses was under the old regime at 
Byculla, when the principal races advertised in the annual pros¬ 
pectus were for Arab horses only. The importation of horses 
of this description certainly received a powerful stimulus in 
consequenca The old ‘Dealers* Plate* for example, with its 
sixty or seventy horses entered, used to be worth at least a thou- 
pmd pounds without any betting. Almost every Arab that landed 
itt Bombay in the course of the season was looked on by some 
fond admirer as a possible winner next year of this great stake. 
Although very often the destined winner would be bought, by a 
fluke, or in a lot for i?50, yet good judges have sometimes^^paid 
as much os from ^250 to ,£’400 for a freshly landed horse whose 
blood and figure pointed him out as a racer. Hence, horses that 
had been bought a few weeks previously at Basra or Eobait by 
the Arab middlemen for .^20, and which, ef^n when landed in 
Bombay, were not really worth more than £60, save when 
regard^ as so many tickets in a lottery, came to command prices 
which were highly remunerative to their iihporters, and., tended 
in an equal measi^ to ensure the continued importatioiTol'if'Hb 
horses vid the Persian Gulf to Bombay. This, we believe, 
not merely the geographical position of Bombay relatively to 
Arabia, had much to say tov^rds making the western capital the 
chief seat of the Arab horse-trade in India; ds well as towards 
filling the ranks of Uie mounted branches of the Bom^y arnly 
horses, and so cbotributing in no small d^ree to the 
omde^y and prestige of that army itself, throughout 'many a 
rampaign, and on many a hard-fougnt field. No doubt the favour 
Viowa to Arab horses by the frcuoaers oi the Byculla and Poo&a 
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raqp'prospectuses had the effect of raising the value of those Arabs, 
during thek first season at least, to a fictitious sum. But thou, 

had it no" been for that, perhaps not above one-half of the large, 

well-bred, weight-carfying Arabs that were landed a4 Bombi^ in 
the course Of every season wou-ld ever have left Basra. On the 
whole, tiierefwe, we are disposed to think that the policy by which 
the Bombay Turf was, and to some extent still is made to replenish 
the local horse-market witb renjouats of great and acknowledged 
value, was a sound one ; and one which might well be imitated 
throughout India generally. We would wish, indeed, to see some 
such system fostered, not only at the Presidency towns, but at 
tire principal upcouiitry station^ as well. In former days, when 
^ dealers used to traverse India with their strings^^a perennial flow 
of remounts was kept passing tlwough many districts now quite 
I cut off from all but Mistaut sources of supply; and many is the 
1 good horse that has been picked fresh from a lot at Meerut, 

: Snares, and Cawnpore. The railways have certainly chaD<^ed 
the old order of things j aud even if Queen’s Plates for Arabs worn 
instituted at ever so many mofussil stations, there would be some 
risk of the horses entered being taken straight to the scene of 
contest in horse-lwxes. But for every horse that an Arab dealer 
enters for a race, he generally has half a dozen that he thinks 
. merely of selling j aud for the sake of disposing of these latter, he 
would probably call halt wherever ho thought purchasers were 
to be found. If asked why we would make the Queen s f lates 
for Arabs only, and uot/o?* all horses suitable for military pur¬ 
poses, we would explain that by means of tlie former stipulation 
wo would ensure every competitor being more or less suitable for 
those* purposes, aud avoid the heart-burnings which would inevi¬ 
tably attend the working of any proviso admitting other kinds 
of horses when approved of. Moreover, there can be no racing 
between Arabs and Walers, unless the latter are without any 
real pretensions to^acing form, An Au-straliau horse not worth 
a ten pound note for any otlier than Turf purposes, if worth any- 
thing at all for these, will stride dean away from such au Arab aa 
a hog hunter or a ma* going on a campaign -would do well to 
so much of his useless * Governnient paper ii> order that 

t ie might make his own. In thus advocating the establishment 
f a number of' Queers Plates ’ at suitable centres for maiden Arabs 
only, we honestly believe we are indicating the most promising^ 
form which could be imported ya tlJis country to that modicura 
*ofiState patronage which it seems to be one of tire &st priudple* 
of the, British Constitution for the powers that be to bei^tow upicm 
the Turfi Frizes o&red for *the l^st sets of horses landed at 
the Presidencies will work ^ll as regards an intelligent dhes d 
like the Colonial keedeis, 'l^ese mostly know^e. kinds d 
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remount that are wanted ; and the results of the first few tom- 
petitions for prizes will effectually teach such of th^ as do not. 
The Arab horse-dealers, on the contrary, have their own rooted 
id«Bs on matters of this nature. Spavines they bok upon as 
wicked inventions of English vets. They see the Bombay turf¬ 
ites paying long prices for animals which a few shprt weeks ago, 
were carrying burdens of dates on their backs in Syria ; and then 
risking thousands in settling which of their purchases is the fastest 
for two miles. This amounting in their eyes to little short of 
madness, they are the less prepared to learn anything on the 
subject of horse-flesh from those who do not believe in Muham¬ 
mad. Their horses might bo rejected by committee after com¬ 
mittee for the most palpable defects ^ But they would sot it all 
down to their naaeeh, or else to their not having succeeded in 
bribing the presiding officer lo their hearth content; and would go 
on importing their own stamp of auinnfl to the end of the chapter. 
The Turf and its prizes are the only way we know of by which 
these dealers can be attracted in the* largest possible numbers 
to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; for horses are supposed to 
gallop in all shapes ; and the higher the prices that are obtain¬ 
able, the brisker and better will the market grow. Therefore, 
wo have no hesitation in saying, let a large share of our Viceroy’s 
and Governors’ Cups be for maiden Arabs only, landed in India 
in the course of tlie previous sea.son ; and then we predict each 
Presidency town, and not merely Bombay as heretofore, will soon 
become the centre of an Arab horse trade, such as it will bo 
easy to sond radiating all over the country. Neither will the 
racing itself deteriorate in quality owing to the change. A notable 
falling olf will be witnessed no doubt in the matter of timen^ The 
Arabian is a saddle-liorso, not a racer. Yet be is so honest and 
game and true, and soraeiiines develops moreover, after a long 
course of training, such a very considerable turn of speed, 'that 
few prettier contests are witnessed on o# Indian Turf than 
when the flag has dropped in front of a field of Arabs. Men 
who look only at their stop-watches while a race is being run may 
be disappointed. But not they who love to Took on horsefygjjring. 
The important question must now bo considcrecj, how laF' it 
is possible for the Indian Government to create for itself in tit® 
country an indigenous sufjply of horses such as it requires. A decr^ 
of the Turkish authorities * has already, on One occa.sion, cutoff 
India for two whole years from its supply of AraS horses. Sinister 
rumours reach us while we write that a similar embargo is agdin 
about to he laid on the same trade. We certainly never heard of 
any country refusing to avail herself while she might of a*'valuable 
impoffe, merely Iwcause contingencies might one day arise to inter¬ 
fere with the continued ehjoyment of it. And yet it is Assuredly of 
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the utmost importance that the Government of India sliould do all 
ill ife power to foster some such -source of hoi^e-siipply as shall be 
be 3 ^oud all Ak of such interruption. With this view, we presume, 
were the Indian studs originmly. established To a ^consider^e 
extent they lAay l)e said to have answered their purpose as far as 
yielding a certain large number of horses from year to year can 
do so : though *we believe at a most extravagant cost to the pub¬ 
lic treasury. In fact when a history is written of the numerous 
millstones hanged round the neck of tho Indian Government 
which have pi-evented all the natural advantages of this country 
from leading to financial prosperity, if the Stud Department 
bd* pronounced a not very ponderous dead-weight, the reason can 
only be because of the enormous magnitude of some of the other 
encumbrances which will then be brought to light. JSIot by so 
much as one trooper of* the Madras Light Cavalry could we find 
it ill our hearts to see oyr military establishments reduced, so 
long as of rupees are being expended every year in tho 
attempt to breed horses suitable for war in luxurious paddocks, and 
in the hot and humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal. 

That it wqpld be possible to obUun advantageous results by 
moans of re-organizing and re-distributing,the Bengal studs we do 
not doubt. If the effects of climate upon the horse in different 
parts of tho globe were carefully scrutinized, and the breeding 
establishments were located exclusii'cly in sites resembling as 
closely as possible in their climatic and other natural conditions, 
those localities in which hardy and valuable animals are knovvu 
to l)c bred ; and if at the same time a new .s^^stem of rearing 
the stock, fashioned after the principles obtaining among the 
breedys of excellent saddle-horses mother countries, were introduc¬ 
ed, then something might be accomplished. Instead of bad imita¬ 
tions of the Engllsii race-horso, Government might then even expect 
to tiiru out fair approximations to the oornmoucr kinds of Arab, 
such as are bred pastoral or agricultural communities on tho 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. How to set ^buut such an un¬ 
dertaking would need to form the subject of a great deal of study 
The Indian Governnaent might well bo excused for keeping so 
'ik^problem “ under consideration ” as it is called, for even au 
^usual length of tune. Supposing the question ever to be takou 
we would recommend a reference being made to Mr. Corr’a 
iBook. Here, for example, are some of his conclusions on the all- 
important point ^ climate :— ’ 

• '* That the horse, though of a very accomraodaling/jonstitutiou, 
and of a very wide habitat, like all other animals is Vjsry mate¬ 
rially influenced by the climate in which he exists. That a 
suitable one is as material t(y his perfection as is blood 09 food. 
That the horse most exceis> in proportion to his size and figure 
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in a hot and dry climate * * * That his utility is varioT:(p in 
varioiis localities ; and corresponds to the fitness of t|^ climate in 
’ wliicli he lives. That in the hot and moist climate he sinks to the 
deepest debasement. That it is a fact--Tand one easy ^ verification 
—that every race ef horses without exception wliiclilhas acqiiii’ed 
any celebrity in the saddle is either bred in a hot apd dry climate, 
or traces its celebrity to strains of blood originally derived from 
such climates. ♦ ♦ * You cannot breed as bad a horse inch for 
inch in'the Sahara, as on the fenny banks of the Hooghly. 
^he dry climate of the Sahara invigorates the first, the damp 
climate at the mouth of the Ganges undermines and ifiipoverishes 
the constitutien of the other. The first will perform much more 
than the Englishman would anticipate from his figure; the 
other, far less. In the one climate, he is stout, abstemious, 
mettlesome, and hardy, in proportion to His figure; in the other, 
ho is peevish, soft, washy, relaxed, and •unenduring even in spite 
of a good figure. * * In the dry climate he agreeably surprises ; 
ill the damp, disappoints. In wbatevec country I have been, in 
the old world or in the new, in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, these results have forced themselves on* my observa¬ 
tion. * * * * * From a long and attentive consideration, as 
well as from considerable experience on the subject, I have come 
io couhider climates suited to the horse in the following order> 

1st.—Dry and hot. 4th.—Damp and temperate. 

2nd.—Dry and temperate. 5th.—Damp and cold. 

3rd.—Dry and cold. 6th.—Damp and hot. 

Mr. Carr’s idea of what a stud-farm designed for the production of 
useful horses ought to be is given by him in the following woej^ls 

“Could t have a site and all facilities for saddle-horse breeding 
in Australia, just cut out to my fancy, I would have it in this way. 
On a flat of poorish salty soil, I would grow oaten and barley hay. 
This, for nine months out of the twelve, shoi^ be the food of the 
stiuh Between the bay-racks where the horses were fed, and the 
watering place, I would have a mountain base, rugged, rocky, and 
steep ; over this the horses should travel dail^ to water, and bock 
again to their feed. The distance to he accomplished daitj^-^wld 
depend in a great measure on the steepness of the mountain, an(^ 
bo graduated besides to the various ages of the horsesranging 
say between ten miles a day for the four year old horses, and two 
miles a day for those under a year. Daringethe three spring 
months ol the year, I would indulge the stud with abundance of 
luxurious^ grass and salt;^ herbage, water easily aecesslble.; and 
almost a complete cassation from toil The site of my breeding- 
ground should be in the most favouied path of the hot wind, and 
m the mt®t arid district that could be found, ** 
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It another chapter of bis book the'following striking passage 
■occurs:— ^ 

A horse that has not occasionally thirsted from his youth, is 
of little use in many parts of Australia. Nothing, I a«i persuaded, 
is more useful than an early but moderately conducted initiation 
into those hardships which, to be easily borne, should early become 
.habitual, not^tlie breeder fear, then, to keep his horsey athimt 
in the blazing sun ; let his lessons be gradual and progressive ; let 
him early Jvuow hunger, and how to bear it. But whilst his trials 
are frequent and severe, beware that they be not excessive. Of this 
hie growth and condition must be the indices. When you have tried 
him with suffering ; regale him with plenty ; let him feast as well 
iis fast; keep up bis spirits, ^ud his condition. 8o he will Become 
enfeoffed of resignation, endurance, and vigour ; and a hundred 
times more patient, capalde, and robust than if he were reared in 
the enervating lap of luxuty and abundance." 

But we consider ourselves relieved from all necessity of inquir¬ 
ing into the principles which ought to be followed if an attempt 
were to be made to remodel the Government studs now existing 
in" this country; l)ecause we happen to ho strongly of opinion 
that .the Indian authorities should cea.se from horse-breeding 
altogether and limit, or perhaps it should rather bo saicL<?»ifiU(i, 

• their action in this matter to affording encouragement and assis¬ 
tance to the inhabitants of India themselves in breeding horses such 
as would be serviceable to them in their own daily avocations, 
and available at the same time for the public service. With¬ 
out going the length of saying that the political economists of a 
riper generation may perhaps number all studs maintained by 
Governments in one and the same category with Frederick the 
Great's establishment for breeding grenadiers, we yet think that 
nothing short of the clearest necessity should ever induce a 
Go^rnment to take upon* itself functions and industries which 
rightly belong to community at large. Failure in the special 
object aimed at is sometimes the least of the evils which follow, 
wherever this is done. Moreover, the attempt itself is made 
under altogether abndfmal and unnatural conditions, when regard¬ 
ed Ltom a commercial or business point of view. Thus, if a 
private horse-breeding company were to select the site of their 
establishment without regard to any other consideration than its 
proximity to their own head-quarters, such company would in 
all probability s<ft>n die a natural deatli. The latter, however, 

a contingency to. which Governments are less liable, for when 
anything of the nature of a financial crisis supervenes,.. an in- 
come-tasP can always be impCsed, Hence, to our tltinkjog, the 
expediency of Governments , fiolding aloof foorn all such nhder- 
takiegs, and leaving them to thbie who must dther carry them 
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out on sound principles, or, failing in that, be driven from the 
field. 

Apart, however, from political economy altogetlllr, wc very 
much doul>t the feasibility of trying to imitate artificially or 
systematically those conditions of life which, wberl the horse is 
subjected to them naturally, and in the service of those who 
breed him, make him what he becomes. Nature is one thing, 
art another. And even if Mr. Carr himself had the*direction of 
the studs of the Indian Governihent, we do not think he could 
ever turn out, with all his Spartan principles and imitative pro¬ 
cess, horses of such a useful stamp as are still bred to some 
small extent by the agricultural classes of Western India. If the 
Supreipe Oovernmeot were to take a comprehensive ^ew of their 
wide dominions, they could not but discover numerous' localities 
not only presenting conditions of cliraata and population some¬ 
what resembling*those amid which horsgs adapted for war are bred 
in other parts of the world, but in which numbers of excellent horses 
have actually been produced from time immemorial. If those 
who have not made this matter their'study would like to have 
some recognised authority quoted in support of such a statement, 
we would refer to Captain Henry Sliakespear ; who, as an ofiicer 
of the Nizamis Cavalry, and subsequently as Commandant of 
the Nagpur Irregular Force, had abuudant opportunities of 
gratifying his thirst for information on all questions connected 
with the horse-supply of this country. And here is what he 
has written in his well-known work which is referred to at the 
bead of the present article :— 

I am quite convinced that no foreign horse that is imported 
into India—except the Arab which comes from a hot clirpate-— 
can work in the sun and in all weathers, like the horse bred*in the 
Deccan. Now, in the Marhattah and Pindaree campaigns, those 
large bodies oi freebooters—for they caik scarcely be called anything 
else—procured tbeir horses chiefly from thg Deccan ; and these 
wonderful little horses, making their marches of sixty milus a 
day, for a time completely baffled our best cavalry. The breed 
of the Deccan horse, according to the best^ information from the 
natives, was highly improved in the beginning of this seujtury, 
by a cross of Arab horses and mares, five hundred of which were 
obtained by the Nizam and the nobles of the city of HyderahaCi 
direct from Arabia. This cross shows itself in a very marked 
manner in the form of the smaller Deccan horse. • * These 
have the fine limbs, broad forehead, and mucli of the docility 
of Arabs ; and have been mistaken for them. They have all 
the ^during pro^rties of the Arab, and are much bettey^ adapted 
for tbp use of the Irregular horseman than any other bred or 
imported. ♦ * • • • ^teeawar was a large and 
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Itlotd horse ; having what few large horses have, hne lean heads; 
and, with i|^ch sobstance below the knee, they were atlmirably 
adapted for cavalry ehargera. (Swerwtnen^ Studs broke up 

till the nat^e privale breeding establishments ; /sr these latter 
could only pay if palroniaed by Government. * * * The 
JUyderabad coiintry alone is capable of rearing two or three thou¬ 
sand horses a year, if encouragement was given. ♦ ♦ • w 
The farmers require encouragement and remunerating prices, 
and the Marhattah horse-breeder as be is really fond of and 
understands the animal, would soon produce a very hne breed 
of horses. The Nizam’s Irregular Cavalry regiments in former 
years, that is .before 1848, procured nearly all their remounts 
in their own country. » ♦ j have seen both breeds of horses- 

, work ; and the well-lged Deceau horse is (juite as capable of 
long marching as the Arab ; or at least as such Arabs 
as the silahdars of Irrd^ular Cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only the low and blood 
Beernatoorief he is capable of working with any horse in 
the world. He has all the best points of the high-bred Arab, 
without his very fine skin, irritdrhie temper, and rather long pas¬ 
terns ; and he has generally better feet. The Deccan throughout 
was the country whence the immense number of horses requii^ by 
• the JMarhattas was supplied. It furnished their armies for a 
lengthened period and through many years of warfare. ” 

The first edition of the work from which the above is an ex¬ 
tract was published in 1860 ; and we suspect tVie indigenous breed 
of horses have neither been multiplying nor improving since then. 
The latest attempt wo ourselves have ever seen to raise regiments 
of Irfbgular Cavalry mounted principally on horses of native 
origin was that made by the late indefatigable General jUeatson, 
during the latter portion of tlie great mutiny. The animals- 
which were then got together were perhaps a little three-cornered 
looking and undersi^d ; shewing signs, in fact, of the neglect fronn 
which these once fine breeds have suffered during the last twenty or 
thirty years. 'But the writer can hear testimony to the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of endurance which they exhibited- One regiment 
was mounted entirely on mares ; the otiier on entire horses. The 
fibster made a little too much noise to be convenient in the pre- 
sence of an enemy ; but the horses in its ranks were not generally' 
vicious. They bad been reared neither iu herds nor shut up kr 
J[oose boxes, but 9st it were at their breeders’ own doors. Thereibrd^ 
they were friendly, companionable, and accustomed to yield tbeie 
wills to man’s. 

It msf thus be fairly accepted as an estahUshed fact that a 
remount, not of one, but id severitl excellent breeds of. ^ses 
exists in many parts of this cou-ntry. The distri^ in whh^ soch 
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reraounts '<lo 6xist are undoubtedly those in whieh the 
of Government in the matter of horae-breediug slj^ould now be 
developed. To the civil officers of those districts would naturaUy 
be intrustech the task of carrying out the object ajmed at. No- 
expensive establishments would be required. Arabian atalliona 
located in suitable centres would commence the good work. 
Jlorso shows, with at first very liberal priases, and the strong in¬ 
fluence of the chief civil officer of the district would gradually 
serve to open the eyes of the landholders to the fact that the 
services of the Government stallion could not be fully taken ad¬ 
vantage of, or the promised prizes secured, until they themselves 
took to importing mares of a superior stamp. A.population whicli 
sends its female children to sehool, anc] subscribes for the diffusion of 
vaccination and English medicine, merely for the sake of annual, 
pats on the back from a Lieutenant-Governor or Commissioner, 
would be easily moved in the dircctioif of horse-breeding ; provided 
of course horses, and not cotton, or rice, formed the natural product 
of the district where the experiment was tried. When once the 
discovery was made that a farmer, by investing in a superior mare, 
could utilize both Iierself and hef colts in a variety of ways, at 
a comparatively small cost for keep, until the latter were fit to be 
sold as four year olds as cavalry or artillery remounts, at prices rang¬ 
ing from iPSU to X’6() a head, the demand might then be left, as of * 
old, to keep up the supply ; without any special encouragement from 
Government in the form of shows, if these were objected to on 
the score of expense. Not only should no indacement be held 
out to breeders to enter their stock for the prizes of the Turf; but 
nothing should be done towards breaking down the natural line 
of separation existing, as we believe, between the colt bred to^ distin- 
guish himself in mere contests of speed, and him designed for 
the ‘ tented field * and the line of march. The^system advocated 
al)ove of aboliiihing all remount agencies, and leaving commaiMing 
officers to buy their own renjounts whereverSliey are to be pro¬ 
cured, would Lave the oftect of distributing the Government 
demand over the wliole country, instead of its stagnating as at 
present in the Presidency towns. This of Htself would powerfully 
stimulate and augment the supply. The country in short would ' 
gradually become stocked up to the limit of its natural capability 1 
or resources with excellent horses, distributed over thousands of 
villages and hamlets j and not massed in depdts, like the produce 
of the present Government studs, so as to be lis^le to be harried 
wholesale by a temporarily victorious enemy, wheneve? India 
might again become the theatre of war or mutiny. 

It^ having been our object in the earlier pages of this article 
to survey the circumstances in which horses famous for military 
uses are reared in the countries where *tbey are met with j and 
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to demonsirate that animals answering that description are no¬ 
where bre(|| on the principles followed by the producers of first 
class stock in England; we have farther tried to establish this 
conclusion, ift.mely, that not only analogy, but facts actually exist- 
iug before our eyes, tend to prove that though wo must be 
content to im^rt horses of the desert^Arab's war-nurtured stamp, 
yet remounts highly suitable for every requisite purpose can bo 
bred in large numbers by the agricultural classes of numerous 
portions of India itself, if Government will only be true in this 
matter to its own interests, and to the first axioms of the science 
of political economy, by creating and maintaining an open market 
for the stock thus bred, and by carefully abstaining from all in¬ 
terference on its own part. The principles which we have been 
asserting will, we beliem be found to stand the test of experiment, 
because they have all been deduced from the results of actual 
experience, the experience \hat is to say not of this writer or tho 
other, but of successful breeders of useful horses in many diflerent 
quarters of the world. 

The practical conclusion which we have been aiming at in all 
that has now been advanced may, therefore, be briefly stated as 
follows. Encourage in every possible manner the importation to 
this country of horses suitable for war from every region where 
* these are produced ; and at tho same time leave no sound or rational 
means untried of reviving the production, within India's own borders, 
of those excellent breeds of horses for which she was long famous. 
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Almost as uneventful to Benoudfca viras Uie half centuiy during 
•which itiformed part of the empire of tlie Lodi's. JaSjgltiCu 
Buhlol’s distribution opierritory,* Lucknow, Knrrah aud Bahraich 
are mentidied, but Oudh is conspicuous by it.s abs«ice. It might 
be surmised that, as in the last days of the Tnghlaks, it was 
united with ^lautipur; and so at one time it would actually appear 
to have been ^ for landau one of its mah^ls^ was lield as a hot 
a vassfil 6t the- ruler of that province.f But this was not con¬ 
tinuously the case ; for, on other occasions, Oudh is mentioned as 
having separate governors of its owu ; aud to-their exceptional loy¬ 
alty and to internal tranquillity consequent thereon may perhaps be 
ascribed its almost total disappearance from history during this 
period. When in A.D. 1^01, the Emperor’s brother B-irbak, a 
prince incapable both 4 )f yielding obedience to his suzerain, and of 
commanding it from hissiibjects, excited a revolt in his province, 
of Jauiipur by his excessive tyranny, Khan Khauan Lob {tin of 
Oudh was among those directed by the Emperor to aid in its sup- 
pression.l When again,'in A.D. 1517, Jalal Khan Loili joinetl 
in a conspiracy to dethrone his brother Ibrahim, the “ sou of 
Mobarik Khan Lodi, governor of Oudh,'’ took side with those who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambitious designs, thougli rectitude 
of purpose aud purity of cause not invariably ensuring success, 
be was defeated by Jalal Khan, and compelled to retreat tempo¬ 
rarily to Lucknow.§ Two years later, with equal loyalty and 
better fortune, Sheklizada Muhammad Firinulli of Ou<lii combined 
with tlie governors of Behar and Ohazipur to quell a revolt of 
Islam Khan, governor of Karrah*|| 

* Rriggs'Feiishta I, 561. v governor of Bahraich t'eritlr 

t Tanda (with Sahsarara) was ta I, 560). so Khdn Khaiiiiii Ltilniiu 
given to Husain Khan, father of Sher who was of etjual rank >iritli liim Chotli 
Khan, by Jamal Khan, Governor of of them being eiiunieratcdhy Kerish- 
Jaunpar (Briggs* ^rishta * II, 99). ta (I, 564-6) among ” fm ty-four 

Jamal Khan was af^lointed to that officers of distinction,’* wa.^ (nohably 
office in 1492. {CaXcmUa Revim^ 186a, governor of Oudh, and tlu* nicMlio)iu£ 
Ko. XLl, p. 133.) The reasoning in th« that proviiive refers to him exclusive- 
text is doubtful howeijer; it is not ly. 

certain that Tanda formed part af § Briggs’ Ferishta 1, 592. Who 
Oudli before the time of Akbar. this Miibjirik Kiiiiu Lodf wa.s is not 

t t Briggs’ Ferishta 1,669. The pas- very clear, but he was j)rolubly 
sage we refer to does not actually say a son of Barbak Lodi, governor of 
that Khdn Khdudu Lohanl wjts gover- Jaunpnr. liarbak- had a son of 
nor of Oudh; it rbns that Sikandar that name (76. 1, 568) and a 
ordered Kala Tahar, Shekh;mda Mubarik Khan Lodi, (though he did 
Muhammad Firmulli, Humaioon not succeed Karljak) was Governor 
Khau Shirwdnf' aud Khdn Khdndn of Jamipur about 1498. (Ibid. 574). 
Lohondfrom Oudh to. unite with The governor of Karrah mentioned 
MubarikKhan ofKarrab and march in the preceding note was ^Ubdrik 
‘against the rebels.” Sheklizada Khan Lohanf (IL t, 569). 

M uhammad Firmulli’ waa at that time U Briggs’ Ferishta 1.593. 
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So brief was the connection with Oudh of t'Ke Lohdnis of Be^ar 
that it would involve no grave inaccuracy to say the house 
of Lodi was succeeded by that of Tairadr. Babar, who established 
the latter on ihe throne of Dehli, was for the first two| years after 
his accession busily occupied on the west of India ; out in 1528 
the long reraembered " terrors of the Mugbul* hdniet ”f began 
to be felt in Oudh. A body of Afghans still held out in that 
province, and a force which Bahar had despatched against them in 
the previous year had been defeated by their chief Baban. 
Bibar was not one, to brook such a disgrace ; and accordingly 
inarched in person into Oudh. The Ganges was crossed near 
Bangarman in the middle of March 1528 ; Lucknow was passed 
six days later, and a week afterwards Babar pitched his camp 
five or six miles from Ayodhyi, at the junction of the Ohogra 
and the Sarju. His chief object had alreaTly been accomplished ; 
for, on the very first day of his halt, his* lieutenant, Chin Taimur 
SuUin, sent him intelligence of the defeat of the Afghan com¬ 
mander, and the flight an<i dispersion »f his array. But Babar, 
like Othniel the son of Kenaz, who both “judged Israel and 
went out to war,” was prepared, as soon as he thrust the sword 
into the scabbard, to occupy himself with the details of civil 
government; so he devoted himself to “ settling the affairs of Oudh 
and the surrounding country.” I 

How long he halted, or the exact nature of the settlement he 
made, we may not know ; for, though we have his autobiography, 
there occurs at this point in it a gap most tantalizing to the his¬ 
torian of Oudh, which cannot be fully supplied from any other 
source. In such intervals of peace as he vouchsafed to Hindfi!>ran 
bis martial spirit found congenial recreation in the chase* that 
“mimicry of noble war;” and, shortly after his arrival at 
AyodhyA he laid aside the pen for the hunting-spear, and sot 
out on an excursion to the north of the river Ghogra ; nor does 
ho tell us anything .more of his doings for several months subse¬ 
quently. But, at the same time, what he wrote in the volume 
of .a book he illustrated, so to say, by the visible marks of his 

• Aa to the uae of this name with prowess alone that such fame is to 
regard to Babar, see Elphinstone, 4th be achieved ; Macaulay iu speaking 
Edition, 335,305. uf the splendour sometimes dis- '* 

+ Eegarding this expression sec played by Warren Hsatings says that 
a very ihtereating note in £Iliot''s “ even now after the lapse of more 
History of India I, S76.533. In the “ than fifty yei^r*.... nurses sing 
same note, and in the third volume p. “ children to sleep with a jingling* 
168, aie given instahoes of dreaded “ ballad about the fleet horoes and 
warriors whose mere oat&es “ acted as “ richly caparisoned horaea of Sahib 
a powerful’sedative*’ on thcNse who “ Warren Hoatein.”. * 
lieard or p' odneed an exactly Bahai's M&noin, 
opposite elFeet, Nor is it by martial * 
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progress he impriated oo the territories he passed tlirough, and 
supplement^i by actions the record whereof is indelibly graven 
in the memory of man ; and thus we learn that his zeal for the 
faith of Islam, which had been so tnarvollously quicfeeneil by his 
victory over the Pagan Saogi, and seems to have been an 
ca; post facto reason for his memorable expedition against the 
Rana,* * * § had n()l been suffered to flag in the interval between that 
event and his coming into Oudh. The evidence of a niosquo 
yet standing still shows that he erected a material mounment of 
Ids visit to A-yodhya ; and we further know, that in doing so he 
contrived to accomplish the twofold result so dear to Muhammadan 
invaders of this country,f of simultaneously raising a place of 
w'orship for themselves and desecrating one of the sanctuaries of 
the heathen ; for Babar’s mosque and Rama’s birthplace form 
the subject of one and fhe same picture ! J A second memorial of 
the Mughul’s sojourn in this vicinity, of a different description, 
exists in the religion yet professed by the chiefs of Hasan pur, the 
premier Rajas of Eastern ,Ondh. He visited the province a second 
time in the year J 529 ; but the scone of the events wliich tlieii 
took place lay near Lucknow and Dalraau, and they are therefore 
foreign to the history of Benoudha. 

Humayfln, Babar’s son, did not much honour Benoudha with 
•> his presence, and there was a very obvious reason for the fact; 
Lis rival Slier Shah generally excluded all possibility of his doing 
so. Early in Humdydn’s reign, Slier Sliab, then known by the 
more humble designation of Slier Khan, commenced to rear the 
fabric of that power which was ultimately to extend over the 
whole of Hindflstau, and by the end of the year 1539 had inflicted 
such a* disastrous defeat on Humayuu that he was obliged to 
retire to Agra. Sher Khdn thereupon remained master of all the 
country eastward from Kananj, and proceeded to recover Bengal 
and*to put all his former territories into a state of order § ITo bad 
already assumed th^^itle of king, and influenced by the insalubrity 
of Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, fixed the seat of government 
at Khaspur-Tauda, [( about forty miles south>east of Faizabad. 


* After this expedition Babar as- 
l^med the title of Ghazi. 

After the capture of Benares by 
Shahitbaddio, his army is specially 
stated to have destroyed^early one 
thousand temples, aad to have raised 
'fhosques on their foundations (Elliot's 
History of India, II, 223). 

X Faizabad Report, facing p. 21. 

§ Elphnisloue, 4th edn. 390 
It Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 247. Slier 
Shah's selection of Kltaepur Tauda 


was very pndjably due to its having 
been the priuci{.kal town in one of the 
j&girs which his father bad held and 
of which he himself received a royal 
grant on Ins father's death It was 
probably the residence of the deputy 
by whom the district of the same 
name was governed, {lb, II., 105.) 
Regarding Khaspur Tandq Mr. Car- 
negy gives the following ihforraatlon 
in the Akbarpur Tehsil Report:— 
** It is affirmed that the Bhanformer' 
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Benoudha was thus ^aia raised by Sher Shih to the dignity %f a 
metropolitan pronnce. f 

The Sur King might at this time recall with complacency the 
profitable account to which he had turned the impcOrtant strong¬ 
holds of Raht&s and Chanir; he was accompanied also by his 
son Selim Shah, who possessed quite Napoleon’s partiality for 
bricks and mortar, and to a combination of these two causes may, 
we think, be attributed a gigantic undertaking with which he is 
credited, the simultaneous erection of fifty-two substantial for¬ 
tresses ; among them, Shergarh on the right and Selimgarh on the 
left bank of the Gumti bear the names of father and son. This 
fact gives rise to two reflections. In the first place, we stated that 
the Muslim parcelled out tho provinpe constructed by Vikrami- 
ditya into smaller jurisdictions. But still^^-according to Sir Henry 
Elliot,-its conformation was not totallpr obliterated ; it comprised 
just fifty-two 'pargan6>%* a Persian terminology, be it observed, 
and so significative of the alleged division having been effected by 
the Muslim. Is there then no relation between the fifty-two forts 
of the one story and the fifty-two parganas of the other ? The 
former, we conceive, is the foundation of the latter, supported, 
perhaps, by a vague popular conjecture that a violent contraction 
of the Urdu word for fifty-two constitutes the first syllable of 
Benoudha. In the second place, Sher Shah is said by Elphinstone 
to have laid the foundation of that revenue system which, 
when completed by Akbar, became so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, And why not ? How often has invention 
failed to obtain recognition of its merits ? How often has genius 
sighed—sic voa non vobis t On this hypothesis, it would appear 
probable that Benoudha was the favoured region into which the 

iy cleared this part of the district of “ district of Khowaspur Tauda 
jungle and having established a vil- “(Briggs’ Ferishta II, 105). lAs to 
Jage therein they gave to it the name “ Tantia Mr^^paruegy says “ With- 

of Khaapur, because it was their “ in two miles of the latter village 
personal abode ” (Akbarpur Report, “ (Khaspiir) was a spot on the banka 
p. 10); and again: “ It is traditional- “ of the Gogra which was formerly 
ly asserted that one Malik Khas Za- “ largely visited by Banjaras or travel- 
hidi of Bagdad came and settled in “ ling dealers, probably because it was 
these parts some centuries ago and “ the only ferry for miles, and from 
' taking up hia residence at Khaspur “ the fact that the encamping grou^Ll 
he gave to it his own name, and he “of Banjaras and the gangs of Banja- 
soon attached other villages thereto. “ ras themselves also are both known 
This seems a more likely origin to “ by the name of Tanda,8o this spot 
the name than that whvh attributes “ permanently came to be called by thi»t 
it to the Bhars.” (/ft. p. 11). In “name.” (Akbarpur Report, p. 10). 
this opinion we cogent.; the old • In the Tarikh-i-Ffrtiz Sbahf 
name of* the town was Khovseupur, there are said to have bee A the same 
we*Uiay remark, and Ferishta men- nijmber of flourishing parganas in 
tions a KhxnufU Khan, son of MoUik the Doab in the reign of Ffrfls Shah 
Suiw, Sher Shah’g deputy in the (Elliot’s History of India, III, 345), 
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silbisquerilly famous administrative reforms were first loiroduc^ ; 
for the fort||jvith which Sher ,Sh&h studded it may, we believe, ^ 
to some extent identified with those named in the Ain-i-Akbari,* 
and the fact fust noted, that it was a metropolitan psovince, lends 
additional probability to the suppositioih 
From the tinjo of Sher Khan we are thus led on almost im¬ 
perceptibly to that of Akbtqr, and as there is nothing to arrest our 
attention intermediately, we need not wish to retum from the point 
we have now arrived at. Akbar divided his empire into Sfibahs or 
provinces, Sarkars or divisions, and mah^ls or parganas.-f* The 
name of Oudh now came to bear a triple meaning j in its widest 
sense it was a Sfibah, in its ntlrrowest a Mah^l. The Slibah of 
‘ Oudh,” says Abul Fad’s translator, ‘‘is situated in the second 
‘climate. The length from Sirkar Gowreekpoor to Kinoje in- 
‘ eludes 135 cose, and the breadth from the northern mountains 
‘of Seddehpoor to the Sdbbah pf Allahabad comprises 115 cose, 
* To the east it has Bahar ; on the north lie mountains; Manick- 
‘ poor bounds it on the south, and Kinoje on the west. ” With 
respect to its internal economy it consisted of five Sarkars, Oudh, 
Lucknow^ Khairabad, Bahraicb, and Gorakhpur ; and in some of 
these we have, roughly repeated, the divisions before mentioned of 
the ancient kingdom of Oudh. Though the old names were now 
displaced, the Gliogra’s broad stream still placed a natural barrier 
between north and south ; the Sarkars of Bahraicb and Gorakhpur 
together tallied pretty closely with Uttara Kosala, and separately 
with the smaller sub-divisions of Ganda and Uttara Kosala proper. 
Benoudha was also as in olden tiroes bisected; and the lesser, 
Pachhim-rat, constituted the Sarkdr of Oudh, Purab-rat falling 
into Shrkar Jaunpurin the Sfibah of Allababad.| 

Of the mahals comprised in the various Sarkars, a detailed list 
is gjven by Mr. Carnegy,§ but it does not claim to be more than 
“approximately c^ect,” and we do not therefore intend to 
dwell at any len^m upon it. Even with its admitted defects, 
however, it is of undoubted value and contributes in an impor¬ 
tant degree to fill i^p the blank left in Sir Henry Elliot's 
maps.|j Much of it, moreover, is beyond cavil accurate; and for the 
correction of any errors there may be, peculiar facilities exist 
fK) the present time, while the province is under settlement, 
and a provincial gazetteer is in course of compilation. 

« * fn the lists of IKarkars and Ma- t Except that the Gwarich and 
oils, it is frequently stated that Amodba malials lay to the north 
a certain mebal coatuns a brick or of the Ghogra. 
stone for% § Faizabad Report, p. 10!, 

t The Sarkar, however, existed he- || We refer to those att&^ed to the 
fore the Sdbah was created. (Glhi- Supplemental Oleskry. " 
win’s Ayeen Akbary, If, f). 
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Jhe territorial arrangemeots here described do not show^tbo 
full extout of Akbar's connection "with Benoudha. more than 
once visited it; in 1564 his presence was demanded in it to quell 
a revolt of ^ikandar Khan and other Uzbak Chie^, who held 
governments in the vicinity of Jaunpur; and scarcely had he 
returned to Agra (1566) before the Uzbaks availing themselves 
of his absence, took possession of Kana^j and Oudh. Akbar forth¬ 
with proceeded to Jaunpur, and thence marched against Khan 
Zaroan, the repeatedly disloyal ruler of that province, then engaged 
in the siege of Shergarh—probably the place of that name on the 
banks of the Gumtf, already alluded to as having been founded by 
Sher Shill. * Khan Zamaii retreated first to Rdi Bareli^ and 
then to Karrah, where he was brought to bay by Akbar, and 
lost his life in the action wliich ensued. Jlut the Uzbak rebellion « 
was not yet crushed; when Akbar returned to Jaunpur, Sikandar 
Khan still held out in “ the fort of Oudfi,"' and it was not until he 
was forced to evacuate it and escape to Gorakhpur that the pro¬ 
vince was completely tranquillized. To* this period may be as¬ 
signed the foundation of the town of Akbarpur, which now gives 
its name to a pargani, and contains the head-quarters of a tehsil 
sub-division. For it lies on tbq route from Jaunpur to Ayodhya 
and Faizabad, various inscriptions to be found in it bear the date 
of the year 976 of the Hijrah cra.’l' and it is from the famous em-* 
peror that it takes its name. Akbar like Babar set his seal upon 
Benoudha ; while, more tolerant and liberal-minded than his grand¬ 
father, he did not restrict himself to a place of worship for the 
professors of his own religion. He built a mosque, indeed, but 
managed to find a site for it, it seems, without destroying any 
Hindfi temples, and following the dictates of the feeling^vhich 
made him sneer at Ibrahim Sharki erecting more mosques than 
bridges,J accompanied it with other buildings calculated to cqpfer 
a common benefit on all classes of his subjec^; a fort, a fine ma¬ 
sonry bridge spanning the Tonso, and a bazar cbnstructed by his 
orders, formed the nucleus of the present town of Akbarpur.§ The 

* This was not the first time, bv- marched against Mir Abdul Kahtnau 
the-bye, this worthy had attacked governor ot Snrhurpur, who fled to 
lienoudha. He had appropriately court for protection. (Briggs’ FerislCJ- 
commenced his career at Jaunpur by ta II, 192-3). 

seducing away, immediately ou his Akbarpur Report, p. 1. Tliis would 

appointment to that govemmeut, a be the date of tlj^ir comffletion pro- 

trooper who had beep fbvourite of bably, and so support our view 

Hu may fin’s, but had scfOti been com- they were aommenced one or two 

pelled to let him go. Hie trooper years earlier. 

then fled to ’ Surhurpfit^, tahing one t Calcutta Review^ Ka XLT, p 

of Zumaa Khan’s raistiw^s with him, 1 23. 

and then lost his life in a quarrol $ Akbarpur Report, p. 1. 

about her. Zambia JGian thereupon 
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meiliory of his grandson, Shah Jah^n, is similarly perpeiuatod iu 
the ti^wns Shahjabanpur and Sluihaadpur, on the ophite bank 
of the Tonso to Akbiirpur, and connected with it by the bridgte 
just meiitionfd.* • 

We explained at the outset that we selected Benoudha for our 
theme as mot^ especially ccmnected with the old Hindiii capital 
Ayodhya, and we must therefore bear carefully iu mind the gradual 
metamorphosis that was being wrought in that city. Its distinc¬ 
tively Hindd character was fast failing away before the continuous 
influx of Musalnjans, and a plurality of mosques was added to its 
already plentiful supply by the bigot Aurangzeb. And this is the 
last circumstance that leaves any trace of its being subject to tho 
imperial rulers of Dehli ; the one hand their dotuirikm over 
. Benoudha was soon to ^ass away, while, on the other, almost at 
the same time, Ayodhya, shorn of its pristine splendour, was 
to cease to bo a capital, ‘and to sink into tho humble cunditiou 
of a suburb of the Muslim town of Faizabad; thereafter too 
it was to contiuue its ilownward course, and decline through 
the ^various stages of decay, until at tho prestjut time the " city 
“ of Ayodhya which is confined to the north-east corner of the 
“ old site, is just two miles iu length by about three quarters 
“ of a rnile in breadth ; hut not one-half of this extent is occupied 
■ “ by buildings, and tiie vho! i place wears a lof-k of decay.”*f- 
Alas, alas, that great city ! 

The decadence of Ayodhya the ancient capital severs the last 
link almost which connects Benoudha with modern history. 

But we should not feel that the goal had been fairly reached 
did we omit to notice the interesting period during which it 
still refained in the modern capital of Faizabad, the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the province of Oudh. . 

Immediatcdy on the death of Aurangzeb, was repeated the old 
story of a disputed succession. The details of the intestine 
troubles by which tWi empire was for a time distracted are foreign 
to our subject. We take up the thread of general history 
where Muhammad Shah is .seated on the throne by the two king¬ 
makers, the Sayyid brothers Abdullah Khan and Husain All. 
Princes, eastern potentates especiail}^ are supposed to be particularly 
^one to ingratitude, and not least conspicuous iu this respect are 
those who have had to climb a throne ; that pinnacle of ambition 
once attained, they are but anxious to rid themselves of the means 
ascent, as top Aiggestive, perliaps, of the possibility of their 
being employed for the opposite purpose. Muhammad Shab> 
no exception to tliis rale, secretly chafed beneath tho thraldom of 

* A k bar pur Kepoi#, p. 2. 
t Cunuingbaiu’s Ancient Geography, 406. 
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his Mentors' control, and took the earliest opportunity of plotting 
their removal. Chief among his counsellors and donf#leratis was 
Aluhamraad Amm Khdu, .who afterwards, for a few days, exercis¬ 
ed a little bwef authority as Vazir, and with whom w^ have no fur¬ 
ther concern ; and next to him came Saidat Kh4o,* under whose 
descendants Oiidh was again destined to recoverlitaindepetjdencc. 

Saidat Khiri, who now held this confidential position, was 
originally a ujterchanfc of Khorasan ; but, having been entrusted 
with a military command in the imperial service, had thereby 
risen to distinction, He wits then appointed Sfibahdar of Agra; 
and as in that post he displayed great administrative ability, and 
Oudh was in a very unset tled condition at the time, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the latter province. singje battle with its reliellious 
barons, in which though liaviug to conteijd with much superior < 
forces, he obtained a decisive victory, led to the immediate restora¬ 
tion of order and tranquillity. To sncli a degree was this the case 
that he found abunilant leisure to take an active part in the affairs 
of other division.s of the empire. His* achievements beyond the 
frontiers of Oudh, however, belong to general history, in which*they 
meet with amplerocognition,f and we need not recount them here. 
The only point that yet claims our attention is that to him may lie 
attributed the first commencement of the foundation of Faizabad, 
thus descrilied by Mr, Carnegy :—‘‘The city of Faizabad was in* 
‘‘ those days a Keorah jungle, and in this the Nawab was in the 
“ frequent habit of shooting. Here on the higli bank of the Saijii 
he built himself a shooting-box or bungalow, from which cir- 
cumstance the locality was ever afterw.nrds known by the name 
of Bungalow. The building is still pointeid out in the compound 
“ of the Opium Agency, of which it is one of the out-bffices. 

“ During this rule the Dilkusha palace is said to have been 
commenced, but ere the city was fairly founded the Nawalj was 
gathered to bis fathers.” 

“ He poisoned himself in A.D, 1730, leaving a well-filled trea- 
8ury.”J: With similar di.sinterestcclness did AchitojJhel, similarly 
unraindfulbf the “canon against self-slaujjbter, ” put everything 
in Order for his successors before his sudden and unceremonious 
exit frdm this worldly stage ! 

Saddat Khan Was succeeded by Mansur Ali Khan, bettfc* 
known as Safdar. Jang; who in the year 1748 was rdised to the 
high dignity of Prime Mimsier, and thus became the first of, those 
famous Hawab Vazfrs, who, says Maeau1ay.§held the powr’’ 
“ though they did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. To 
“ the appettMion of Kitbob or Viceroy, they added that of^Virier of 

*'^1phinstoii«, 4tb‘ed., 6U, MHeualay’sKstays, llama iAwt- 

t Ihidy 623, etc. in^i. 

i PaimlmU liepur|, p. 13. 
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" tilt monarchy of Hindustan just as in the last century the 
“ electors Saxony and Brandenhurg, though independent of the 
“ empertir, and often in arms agaiiiat hi-u, wore proud to style 
“ thuinselves|ti.s Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal/* 

At the time of S'd'dar Jang’a appointment to tlu! premiership, 
tho Ilohillas growing troublesome in the north of Ouilh ; and 
he therefore contrived so to shape the course ofiinporiai policy 
as to subserve his own private ends, and rid the yiale and 
himself simultaneously of a formidable enemy. He at first 
obtained some little success; but fortune, disgnsteil at a dis¬ 
honourable breach of faith he committed,* spcoilily deserted 
him, and the Rohillas peni'trated to Allaliabail without the 
Vazir’s being able to hubdu<^ theni.*|* In this dilemma, he saw 
^ no hope of safety, but inutile assistance of tlie Mahrattas, which 
he ofctained by the promise of a large subsidy. Thus strength¬ 
ened, he again ventured ifi meet the foe, defeated their army, 
find overran their country. To such a wMctched plight were^the 
humbled Kohillas reduced that they thought themselves fortunate 
in ohtaining a few villages fur the support aud maiutenance of 
their chiefs. 

Safdar Jang was soon again plunged in war, aud this time 
with his nominal sovereiigri. On ids return to iJehli he discovered 
that during his absence Ids influenco at court had been sufipianted 
by one Jawhh a ennneb, a difficulty which he immediately 
removed by the assassination of the unfortunate Jawld. The 
exasperated emperor eagerly sought an opportunity of retaliation, 
but to such a miserably low ebb had the imp.nial authority 
fallen, that he could only effect his purpose by setting up another 
rival to*the presumptuous offender, and Ghaziuddni, grandson of 
Asaf Jah, was the individual selected. Civil war ensued, and 
lasted for six months ; and at the end of that time it was only 
termniated by Safdar Jang condescending to make peace on ids 
own terms, whicli that he should receive the two provinces 
of Oudh aud Allahabad in lieu of the single one of Oudh which 
he had previously held In the union of these two , governments 
may be perceived the^first approach towards the a./teratiou of 
the boundaries assigned by Akbar to the Sdbah of Oudh. 

^afdar Jang died in the year 1754, and was succf*odf*d by his 
son Shuj5,uddaulah, not through any fault of his rival Ghuzi-ud-dhi, 
who would apparently have been only too gratifit^d to oust him, 
had he found it ^Possible to do so, Shujauddaulah was left un- 
,disturbed for two years, when the third invasion of Ahmad Shdh 
Duraui occurred. This was entirely due to Ghaxi>-ud-dia’8 treacher- 


• His seizure of the territory he#l gash his late aUy. 
by the widow of Qaiam Klun Ban* t Klphiustoue, 650. 
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ons attack upon Ahmad Shah’s governor of the Panj4b,*'hut 
scarcely Imd the invader crossed that province beforq|MGh^ziuddjn 
succeeded in obtaining hia forgiveness. But though tlie chief 
criminal waf thus jjardoned, the country which had the misfortune 
to own him ns its minister was not absolved from the consequences 
of his crime. Ahmad Shah demanded pecuniary compensation, and 
elected to obtain it by the plunder of cities, towns and provinces. 
The part aSfttgned to Ohazi-nd-din in the business was to proceed 
against and levy a coutrihution from Shuiauddanlah, and the task 
was no doubt thoroughly consonant with his own inclinations. But 
however ^jreat bis dislike of the son of his old rival, he was not 
the man to go to war for an idea, when in other directibns more 
substantial reasons for engaging in the same pursuit invited liis 
attention. He had advanced no further tjjan Farakhabdd when be 
received the exciting intelligence of Ahmad Shah’s retirement from 
India, so he immediately relinquished {he intended expedition into 
Oudh, and %vith the least possible delay set out on his return to 
Dehli. The single public act he performed before he started was 
characteristic of the in<lividttal w'lio ha<l once already provoked the 
wrath of tiie Dmani Clnef aiul done so with impunity. Ahmad 
Shah ha<l, previous to his departure, appointed Najibuddauiali, a 
noble RohilJa, coinmander-in-chief at Delili; and Ghaziuddm, com¬ 
pletely ignoring the appointment, bestowed 'the office on one of 
his own aciberents, Ahmad Kban Baugash, chief of Farjikhdbad, 
H.e took the precaution at the same time of strengthening himself 
by an aMiance with those cver-ready mercenaries, the Mahrattas, 
and then marched on to Dohli. 

The respite Sliujauddauluh thus obtained was of very brief dura¬ 
tion, however. Ghaziuddi'n and the Mahrattas having *a little 
leisure time on their hands, entered into an agreement to turn it 
to account by taking po.sso.ssion of Oudh. Bhujauddaulah, on his 
aide, prepared for the contest by courti'ng the friendship of Najibud- 
4aulah and his former opponents, the Rohillas. The Mahratta at¬ 
tack fell first on Rohilkhand, ami the result of it is briefly summed 
in ihe statement that “ 1,300 villages werq destroyed in little more 

than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat for 
" safety to the mountains.”* Shujauddaulah’s own interests for- 
" bade his disregarding the critical position of his allies ; and C.e 
“ made a rapid march against the Mahrattas, surprised their army, 
and drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Disturbing 
rumours now arrive<l,of Ahmad Shah’s fourth ihvasion, and pesce 
was hastily concluded. (1759). 

The Mahratta forces were at this time divided into two bodies 
commanded respectively by Dataji Sindia and Malhar R'ao Holkar. 


* Blphiostone, 656. 
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Bo#! were separately encouutered, defeated, and almost annihilated 
Iry the But notwithatandin^ this great calamity the 

Mahratta power was not yet broken. The supreme cominaiid of 
tlieir armie.sjflras couferred on the peahw’i’s cousin, Sediisheo Rao 
Bh ao, And “ whatever the nation possessed either of power OT 
“ magnificence was lirooght forth to give weiglit to Sodasheo Bhao. 
“ The news of tiie misfortunes of Sindia asnd llolkdr were only a 
“fresh stimnhis to exertion ; and it seemed to he resolved hy one 
“ great and decisive effort to put the finishing strorke to tiuj cou- 
“ questof Hindfistaii/’ '* 

The Ourauis in the meantime, had not been idle, and fbo forces 
were now marshalled on both sides ; the splendid prize witliin 
gia.sp of the victor was the vacaut*|* throne of Hindustan, and a 
, .subsidiary issue to be determined was whether it should hencefor¬ 
ward be occupied by the Mnslira or the Hindfi. On one side were 
ranged the Mahrattas witlt many a powerful liand of Rajput auxil- 
iarios ; on the other was the Durani host, reinforced by Najibnd- 
d.aulah and the Bohlllas^ One cliief of any conscipience alone 
remained irresolute which side to join ;j tbo Nawab of Ondb was 
for the time arbiter of the destinies of Hindustan. His position 
M'as difficult and perplexing; on the one baud he must ally himself 
with the. enemy of his father, on the other, he must make common 
cause with the enemies of Ids faith. Fully appreciating the nature 
of the situation, and conscious of the importance of securing his 
alliance, Ahmad Shah was cantoned for the rains at Auupshahr on 
the frontier of Oudh, ready to join force.s with him if lie declared in 
favour of the Muhammadan princes, and equally ready tofornmenoe 
hostile operations against him if he ventured to choose the opposite 
altenHitive. At length by the intervention of Najibuddaulah he 
Avas prevailed upon to throw the weight of his power into the 
Durani scale. 

The great contest commenced with desultory attacks on either 
side, which contiiittbd until at last the Mahrattps began to suffer 
frQin scarcity of provisions. The Bhao then opened negotiations, 
and 3i))ujanddanlah became the medium of communication between 
him and the chiefs Iff the Durani army.tif The Nawab himself 
strongly advocated peace, but the far-sightedness of Najibuddaulah 
•accurately gauged the dangers to he anticipated from neglecting 
so favourable an opportunity of crushing the Mahrattas, and the 
counsel of Shujaudclaulah was overborne. How little worth is the 
strongest fortificjttioa, or the most stubborn valour of its defenders 

* Elphiustoiie, 657. the rightful successor of Alatugfr 

t On ^he death of Alamgir II, ano* away iu Bengal (Eiphiusloue, 65.) 
ther member of the royal family was t 659. 

raised to the thronejd^y Oth^kiuj^Iu, § /6td, 662. 

but his title was nev^acknowledged ; 
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against a prolonged attack of famine the events of recent yctrs 
have fearfully exemplified, aud the Mahrattas nuable^^o obtaia 
peace had to choose t}etvveon absolute starvation ana meeting 
their enemies jn the open field. They elected to do^ the latter, 
aud a pitched battle was the result. 

The battle of Pinipat occupies one of the most pi eminent places 
in the history of India ;vbut we are only concerned In seeing what 
was the share in it of the governor of Oudh, and how lie comport¬ 
ed himself in thai memorable engagement. By means of infor¬ 
mation received from his spies he was the first to apprise Ahmad 
Shah of the approach of the Malirattas, and thus, of course, render¬ 
ed him a signal service; but bis subsequent conduct proved him 
to be on this occasion, as alway.s, a lukewarm and untrustworthy 
ally. The position assigned to him was next to the grand vazir, 
who when the battle was at its height was fighting, tlmugh hotly 
pressed, with most iudomitahle courage and rallying his waver¬ 
ing troops. “ Ride, ” said he to one of those near him, “ to Sliuja- 
“ uddaulah, and tell him that if he does noUsupport me immediately, 

I must perish." But Shuja to his shame be it recorded, though 
he kept bis ground, took no further part in the action.* He 
seems to have considered that nothing but bis own individual 
interests had to be regarded, and that they were best served by 
his remaining an inactive .spectator while Ouradi and Mahratta . 
were engaged in the work of mutual destruction. SiJcli, at least, 
is the conclusion suggested by comparing his behaviour on this 
occasion with his prompt and vigorous action in aid of the 
Rohillas liben he knew that their suhjectlon would be but the 
prelude to the invasion of his own territories; his support of 
his allies in both instances was ex.actly proportioned to the tbgree 
in which it conduced to the furtherance of his own selfish aims. 

The Durani chief was victorious, but the confederacy of the 
Muhammadan princes dissolved immediately on the ce-ssathm 
of their common danger. Ahmad Shah appeaili^io have attached 
so little value to the throne of Dehli that lie disdained to seat 
himself upon it, and returned home without attemptjypg lo 
derive any profit from his victory.f 'Shnjiuddaulah too 
reaped nr» further advantage from it than that it prevented 
Ghdziuddin and the Mahrattas fronr forming a second league^v, 
against him. This relief, imleed, should not be underrated; 
it came to him most opportunely, for he had of late 
created a new foe agatust whom it became necessary for him to 
engploy bis utixK>st resoorcea 

On hearing of the successes of the English in the Carnatic, 
Alivardi Kh4n, sfibabd&r of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, uttered the 

_HI;_ ^ _,_ 

* Elphinstoao, 664. t Eipkiaatooef^BdS. 
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m^orable prophecy that as soon as ho was deml, and Sirajuddau- 
lah succedl^ him, the “ hat-men ” would possess theraselifes of 
“all the shores of Hind,*'’and when urged to take measures 
for the pretention of snd» a contingency asked his advisers— 

“ What wrong have the English done me that I should wish them ill ? 

“ look at yon ^Itiin covered with grass ; should you set fire to it, 

“ th«"ro would l>e no stopping its pi<igress, and who is the man tiieu 
“ who shall put. out a fire that shall break forth at sea and from 
" thence come out upon land ? Beware of lending an ear to such 
“ proposals ag I in : for they will produce nothing but evil.”* His 
. succe.ssor, however, strove to stem the tide of English conquest; 
but the attempt was futile, and to the extent at least of his 
own dominions, his prediction was fulfilled within a year after” 
his decease. The “ hat-men" thus became neighbours of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and l^e soon made tliern l«is enemies. The 
circumstances which led to that result may be briefly told a$ 
f<)llows. Shah A lam, son of Alamgir IT, and heir apparent, 
justly apprehensive of tlie designs of GhizimJdin, had in the 
year 1756 fled from his father’s court,"f* and now (1738) seeing 
the unsettled state of the provinces, held hy the nominee of their 
late conquerors, caused himself to be formally invested sfibahdar 
of them, under the impression that he could easily get them into 
his possession. In the meatitime Muhammad Kuli Khan, cousin 
of Slmjauddaulah, and governor of Allahabad, had on perfectly 
different grounds determined on an invasion of Bengal, and with 
the view of procuring tlie semblauce of a good cause, permitted 
Shah Alam to become the nominal leader of a joint expedition. 
Shuj^pddaulah also was applied to, and professed to throw him¬ 
self heart and sold into the scheme, but, as the event proved, 
with no greater sincerity than usual. For when tho expedition 
wa.% about to start, he contrived to persuade Shah Alam and ‘ 
Muhdtnmad Kuli ^ o® 1*^ advance, telling them that he 

would follow a.s soon as possible, and when they had got as far 
as Patna, proceeded to accomplish the only object, perhaps, he had 
in view, by seizing ^lis cousin’s fort of Allahabad. Muhammad 
Kuli Khan immediately retraced his steps in hopes of being able 
to recover it ; hut having, with sadly misplaced confidence, vep- 
*ured to trust himself in Shujaiiddaulah’s hands he was speedily 
put to death. Sh4h Alam, deprived of his ally, was compelled 
to abandon his enterprise and thus ended the alx)rtive attempt 
4o get possession of Bengal, in which Shnjaud<ianlah first declared 
himself an etiemy of the Eimiisb, though as yet he had taken no 
active p^rt against them. We must not omit to .point out that the 
local effect of these transactions was that Sbuj&uddojulah reunite the 

tSair Mutakbarlu, Oh. 1. See. CII. f Kiphiastoqp, 655. 
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temporarily divided domioions of bis predecessor Safdar J-uio^.Qtnd 
became sole master of the two s^bahs of Oudh aod Allahabad. 

At the close of 1759, Alamgir II. was assassinated ^ direetiou 
of Ghaziuddin, who on the approach of Ahmad Shah ffed for refuge 
into the Jat country. Shah Alam now assumed the title of 
Emperor ; and bestowed that of Vaair on* Shujaod^aolah, in whose 
bauds he continued a mere puppet fur some tiine after. In 1760, 
this worthy pair again invaded Bengal; and Patna was, as before, 
selected as the point of attack. Twice did they besiege that city, 
twice were they compelled to raise the siege; and when regular 
operations thus proved unsuccessful,f the Emperor, still in some 
measure supported by the Nawab, occupied himself in making 
desultory incursions intO' the territoiy of Bengal. I’liis state of 
affairs continued for some months, uutH at last Major Caruac, 
the English commander, forced the Mughul army into an engage¬ 
ment, and finally defeated it in the Yevy month in which the 
battle of Pauipat was fonght.| 

This defeat kept Shujauddaulah quiet for a time, but the fire 
still smouldered ; it was subdued, but not extinguished, and it 
required but the slightest fanning to cause it to break out afresh. 
This was nut long wanting. Mir Kasim on the termination of hia 
ephemeral tenure of the Government of Bengal, fled for protec¬ 
tion to the Nawab of Oudh, who readily espoused his cause, with • 
very much the same intention as he bad undertaken to assist 
Muhammad KuK Khai^ that is, of finding an opportunity of seizing 
his ally’s territory for himself.§ With Pharaoh-like obduracy, ho 
suffered reverse after reverse without paying the slightest Iteed to 
the instruction it conveyed ; agaip was he defeated at thrice un¬ 
lucky Patna, and at the end of 1764 endured a more decisive 
defeat than any which had preceded it, at the famous battle of 
Baxar.|| It was then determined to depose him and put the Em¬ 
peror, who made peace with the English and joined their cainp^ 
in possession of all liis territories with tlie ^Pception of Benares 
and Ghazipur, which were granted ^o the English by an imperial 
farrnin,^ The very existence of the Nawib Vazlr’s dynasty was 
thus threatened, but even yet his power anef’spivit Iwth remained 

* It has been seen that Safdar % That is iu January 1761 (Aitghi^ 
Jang was the first Kawab-Vaztr, but son’s Treaties II, 2); the battle ot 
on his death Ghaziuddfn had in- Piinipat took place on the 6th of that 
stalled himself in the otHce of Vazfr, mouth ifElpbiustone, 6&1}, Hence the 
ami Hhujaoddaulah did not ubiiain remark we madeiH^veaS to the bppeo^ 
it until the ^riod meutipned in the tuneuess of the relief afforded tA 
text (Ulphinatone;.. 652'; Murray’s Shujaudaolah, by the overthrow of 
History of India,* 381 ; Aitchison’s the Mahrattas at Panipat. 

Trej^ties II, 2). ^ , § Aitchison’s Treaties, 12. 

I" Murray’s History of India, ft Murray’s Historj'of India, 337. 
33U'33t. 4 Aitch^n’s Treaties, 11, sC 
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nnb^keii; bis aDtagonistit lo tbe British was'ta be at last termi-* 
nated by magic of a mighty uame. The middle of tbe year 
1765 fotiud him again em^nped with a large army on the frontier 
of Behar. ** file iMd been joined by many Afghans aiid»Mahratta», 
** and there was no smaU rea^m to expect a'general coaUtion of alli 
** tbe native powers against tbe EngUsh. But tbe name c/ Oliw 
“ quelled in an instant all exposition. Tbe enemy implored peace 
in tbe hnmbleat langaa^e, and submitted to an^ terms as the 
** new governor .chose to dictate.”* 

The hard measure meted out to tbe Naw4b by the treatj^'f of 
1764r was disapproved by Court of Directors, who plainly re¬ 
cognized the fact that he was a very useful bulwark against the 
inroads of the Mahrattas, wh< 4 j>e power was again becoming for- 
• midabie \ and the terms gonceded to him by Citve were suggested 
by the spirit of the Court of Directors’ comment on the arrange- 
Toents of the preceding yeai? The Naw^b was reinstated in all 
bis possessions, with the exception of tbe Sarkars of Allahabad and 
Korab. which were given to tbe £mper(H' for tbe support of hie 
dignity and expenses, and this distribution of territory continued 
in force until Sb&h Alam committed the ill-advised act of leaving 
tbe protection of the British for that of tbe Mahrattas. His title 
to his two Sarkars was thus destroyed, and in 1773 they were 
'formally sotd to the Nawab for half a million sterling^ 

One more transaction only of the reign of Sbujiuddaulab 
requires to. be murated. When it occurred, Clive had passed 
away from tbe scene of Indian bistory, Warren Hastings 
had become Governor-General; and such was the participation 
in it of tbe latter, that it has left a lasting stain not on his 
name tlone, but on that of his country* also. § We refer to 
the conquest of Rohilkhand. Gladly would we pass it over in 
silence, but it exercised too great au induence on tbe fortunes 
of O^udlrto admit of our following such a course. The events 
which ultimately to it commenced in the year 1771. The 
Mahrattas thiai threatened an invasioU of Rohilkhand ; and the 
RohiUas in alarm apnlted for succour to the Haw4b of Oudh, who 
entered into an ofifo^ive and d^ensive alliance with them, tb^ 
on their part stipulating to pay the Nawab forty lakhs of rup^ 
4k tbe expulsion of the Mahrattas. The treacherous and^ unprin¬ 
cipled Nawab, ever gre^y after tbe possessions of bis aliiM^ and 
fearful now, moreover, of permanently losing what had onee been 
a^rtion of h» and he Still hopra to tecover.(( went ofif to 
, Jmnares to solicit asslatanpe from the English,—-not agaiust the 
Hahrattas, the enemies of hts alHes, but against those alliM 

* Macaulay's Zonf Clivt,. j Macaulay's Baaays, W<itmn 

t Between the Sngli^ sod BoiOingt. 

Btnperor. I g Macaulay’s ^£)stay%' Warrm 

X Aitohison’s Trestief, 64-li. Bk | Sai(ing$, « , 
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tbemselvea; the grounds of his complaint against them Were 
that they were unable to resist the Mabrattas, and* had failed 
in their pecuniary obligations.* 

"There i»as in India,” says Macaulay, "one army W only .ono 
" against whicii even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. 
“ It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 

* aught against English science and resolution. Was it possible to 
‘ induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible 

* energies of the imperial people, the skill against which the ablest 

* chiefe of Hiudostan were helpless hs infants, the discipline 
'' which had so often triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanati- 

cism and despair, the unconqueraible British courage which is 
never so sedate and stubborn as towardscthe close of a doubtful 
" and murderous day.*}* ^ 

" This was what the Nawab Vizier asked and what Hastings 
" granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had 
" what the other wanted. Hastings wa§ in need of funds to carry 
" on the Government of Bengal and to send remittances to London, 
" and Siijah Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujab Dowlah was 
" bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at his dis- 
" posal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. 
" It was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nawab 
" Yisder and that for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
" thousand pounds sterling, besides defraying all the charge of the 

" troops while employed in his service.We hasten 

“ to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. The war ceased. 
" The finest population in India was subjected to a greedy, cow* 
*'ardly, crum tyrant. Commerce and agriculture lan^ished. 
" The rich province which had tempted the cupidity of Sujah 
** Dowlah became the most miserable part even of his miserable 
"dominions, Yet is the injured nation n^o^ extinct. At long 
" intervals |;leams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth; and 
" even at this day, valour and self-respect and a chi#klrous feeling, 
" rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great 
" crime of England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this 
" day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel; 
“ and it was very recently remarked by one who had -enjoye- 
** great opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India 
" to whom the word gentleman can with, perfect propriety be 
" applied are to be found among the Rohillas. 

The oloeeof Shtyiuddaulah’s dishonourable career is appropriate¬ 
ly marked by such a crowding act as the acquisition of EcmilKhand. 

'^Afterthe Mahrattoshad extort- jdj^efto. (Aitchiaonb Treaties. IL, 8). 
ed from the Smperor the giant of f Aitdiisoa^s Treaties, tl., 8. 
the districts' of Allahabad and Korah, X Macaulay's Essays, Warren 
the NawSb became thoroughly alann- 
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western portion of Be 11 on<lhl^ nor did any alteration of its licnits 
take place until the annexation of the province. Kingdom, we 
should rather say ; for its elevation from the lesser to Bie grater 
dignity occujred in the year 1819, when Ohixiuddfn Hridar, the then 
Nawab, supported by the British Government, foitna^lly renouAced 
bis allegiance to house of Taimur, and assumed the emblems 
of sovereignty. And bitterly, according to local tradition, did 
the titular Emperor resent this insult to his authority. A pomp¬ 
ous embassy was despatched to Ohaziuddin Haidar to deliver 
inimical congratulations to him on his accession to the throne, 
(md a medallion bearing a legend which, it was su^ested, sbonld 
^ impressed on coins struck in the mint of Oudh. 

Sikka, zad bar haft Kishwar sayab fazl illah 
Hamidm Muhammad Shah "Alam badshah 
ran the legend on the imperial rupee ; ** that recommended for * 
Oudh was the following abusive parody^of it 
Sikka zad bar Awadh ^ Jaur-i-falak 
An Wazir-i'chnn^n lain-namak. 

The kingdom of Oudh was maintained until the year 1856; 
when the Hesident's recent enquiries having shown that it was 
in a most deplorable state, and that the improvement which had 
been one ot the conditions of the treaty of 1801, and which Lord 
Hardinge had peremptorily demanded seven years before, had not. 
l)eeD carried out, it was permanently annexed to the British 
empire. By whom this was effected is told in the following com¬ 
memorative couplet: 

Eeccavi, I have (sinned) Sindh, wrote Elleuborough proud ; 

JPalhousie wrote much shorter, Vovi, I have (vowed) Oudh. 

And following tl>e actual meaning of the latter verb, we iray add 
that the events of tbe following year furnished a terrible illustra¬ 
tion of^those unforeseen results which says the satirist so frequently 
qualify the satisfaction anticipated from the ** voli peraeti'*f - 

We have now completed the history of <*l-e province of which 
Ayodfaji was tbe capital so far as to have shown the successive 
•dyuasties it has been governed by, and the changes it has from 
time to time undergone in territorial extAnt; hereafter we pro¬ 
pose to give our attention to various points connected with its 
internal history. * . , 

(Ta be corUinued.) 

* So says tb« stoiy ; and thmtgh Indian Auttqiut|eB.) > 

Sh4h AUim had omseu to reign before f Juvenal X. 6, 6. Unis rendered 
1819, at the Calcutta by Dr. Badham 

lawiih lattcv date stUl am* What uorepeated prqjeet hast thou 
i^wned to bear a legend diffhriag only ffamed? 

id amtigement of the words from ^ What eow preferred fu>t wtahU the 

that given In the text (Frinaep’h reclaiined ? 



Art ,VIa., -tobacco AS A SOURCE OP IBlt^ERIAi:* 

^ REVENUE. 

I T is gener^ belief tbat the taxation .of tol)acco has been often 
under the consideration of Government and that in such 
thrice-threshed chaff there can now be no hope of hoding any 
wheat. This belief is, however, quite at variance with facts, for 
tobacco as a source of imperial revenue has never been adequately 
considered. One measure (the Madras Monopoly Regulation of 
]81i) was, it is tnte, most voluminously discussed at the time, 

, turned inside out a^d finally palched to death; but this 
attention was not directed to the general question of to¬ 
bacco, taxation but to a *particular measure bad in conception, 
faulty in application and disastrous in results. Beyond this the 
subject of taxing tobacco'has obtained only the most perfunctory 

attention-not, 1 believe, from any inadequate estimate of its 

importance, for this is admitted readily enough, but from the pre¬ 
valence of a vague impression that the whole subject was once 
upon a time " thoroughly tested and under the ordeal broke down. 
• I would therefore bring forward the taxation of tobacco as a 
novelty, at any rate as a subject deserving of one fair faring. 

The vague impression referred to above originated, 1 feel sure, in 
the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, and I will therefore refer to that 
measure at some length. Madras has always been foremost in the 
matter of tobacco in India, and though the cultivation of Tirhoo* 
and .Afl'acan has of late increased both in area and popularity, that 
Presidency produces at the present day the largest quantity of the 
best quality. Sixty years ago its prominence was even more strik¬ 
ing,lind when a revenue system .still inchoate was being licked into 
shape, tobacco natiMilly received early and earnest attention. But 
the means employed for the realization of revenue were not 
such as recommend themselves to us now-a-days. By a formal 
enactment of 1811 tlfe cultivation of tobacco except under license 
was made illegal in Malabar and Canara, (and! soon after in 
ililoimbatore also)—then as now the chief tobacco-producing districl^ 
of Madras, indeed of India. The price of tobacco was fixed by Qo- 
vernment, its sale was entrusted to native ofiBcials appointed for the 
{purpose, and the caost severe penalties were enacted against con- 
tral^nd cultivation, and export^ while at every step of its 

course from the field to tb^ consumer the leaf moved and had its 
being ofily under (native) ofiBcial sopeiwision. In the foUorring 
year it was euljected 1^ rag^Jatibns to fiiither dutms, andrtn 
the^nezt even the atnbunt ^ried about by bond fide travellere 
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was brought under surveillance-—a.s if revenue from tobfeco 
was a matter of pice ! Translations of these enactments were 
made into all the languages of the Presidency and circulat¬ 
ed by Government, but with about as much eiSect as the 
translation of any other enactment. So vexatious ^ and search¬ 
ing a measure should never have been expected to succeed 
in such provinces as Malabar and Canara; and^its failure half 
a century ago was not surprising. Year after year it had to 
be supplemented by regulations of local application, and yet in 
nine years, in 1820, the clandestine introduction of tobacco into 
Madras and the smuggling outrages, attended in many cases with 
loss of life, had become so serious as to compel the local Government 
to increase their expenditure by a very large amount for the 
maintenance of an armed preventive force and their code \f^ ano¬ 
ther special act providing in a series of elaborate paragraphs, (con¬ 
structed apparently on the basis thatothe sole aim of the native 
public is the benefit of the Government finances) for the secure 
storage of tobacco in districts where jEuropeans did not exist. 
And yet for twenty years more the Government continued 
to net annually its paltry three to six lakhs and corruption 
grew and flourished. It was impossible it should be other- 
wisa In the first place the rates had been fixed too high, 

in the second the districts producing the best tobacco saw , 
their prodii|!e exported for the benefit of other and more paying 
markets, and in the third the districts to which the regulations 
were applied were so situated both as regards sea-board and Native 
States that smuggling and contraband export were curried on to an 
enormous extent with complete impunity. But at last these evils 
became too manifest to permit argument, and the monopoly was 
brought to the bar of an administration nearly two generations 
ahead in knowlege of the country of that which bad created it. 
Tardily though the change was entertained, the mass of evidence 
for the prosecution was so overwhelming thcit Act (India) IV of 
1853 was at once passed repealing the ill-judged regulations of 
1811, and sueh portions of subsequent enactments as referred 
to the subject of tobacco. From Canara csxae the verdict that 
it was “most odious and highly oppressive,” that its collec¬ 
tion caused “ misery to thousands." Coimbatore described hmy ■ 
at irregular intervals the Government depdts were attacked and 
plundered by armed gangs who by their nunabers overpowered 
the minority of the guard who were not in ebUusion with them. 
The Malabar authorities branded the measure as “ a system by 
which lawless and desperate .habits are engendered and fostered , in 
the minds of large bodies of the people. ” Cochin ^nfe in-a list of 
“ esitensive gang robberies, ** one tobacco smuggler alone having 
200 wd odd persons in his seryfeeV Travaheore was of opinion 
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that it was a prolific source of crime.” In short the Board of 
Revenue a*^n had such a ' weil-seleeteu assortment * of complaints 
before it that it reported to the Government its opinion that it 
was desiiablw to do away with “ a monopoly which* beeps some 
thousands of people in criminal opposition to the law ; engen*' 
dering at the same time loose and wandering habits which prevent 
their ever settling down as peaceable subjects \ a monopoly which 
demoralizes a great body of our public servants who more or less 
will always connive at, if they do not share in, so profitable a 
traffic ; a monopoly which leads at one time to vexatious 
domiciliary visitations and their attendant exactions, at another 
to violent and bloody collisions.” Add to this the very serious 
increase of work thrown upop the courts, and the necessity imposed 
» upon the Goveruraentcof maintaining a large and costly force 
of armed preventive officers and finally, the disparity between net 
revenue and gross collections,—during 1833 to 1843, the average 
annual collections were eight lakhs, the net revenue five—and the 
evidence for the prosecutibn was complete and crushing. So the 
monopoly was abolished. But is the failure of such a measure 
an^ argument against the consideration of tobacco as a proper 
object of taxation ? 

During the thirty years of its existence it had to be almost 
' annually subjected to amendment and modification, but bad finally 
t6 be abandoned ;.and yet it is by the remembrance of this that 
those who speak of the subject of tobacco revenue as exhaust¬ 
ed, are guided. They know that at one time there was an exten¬ 
sive system for revenue collection from this article which in prac¬ 
tice proved an utter failure, and on this knowledge, they vaguely 
condetfin in general terms any interference with the people’s tobac¬ 
co. Bat, while remembering the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, it 
woujd surely be only fair to bear in mind also some of the causes 
that led to its disgrace. Canara and Malabar sixty j^ears ago were 
completely in the imadleages of our rule in India, quite innocent of 
the appliances of civilization. The people on their coasts were still 
lawless and, though jpouscious of a greater power, gave their first 
allegiance to local potentates with strangely sounding titles, Their 
ports had risen to such importance as they then possessed by a petty 
^basting trade of which tobacco was an important staple. It is 
needless to say that there were no railways for there were hardly 
roads. Was it surprising then that a most elaborate system of 
llktation held to 1^ unjustified by any local exigencies, inexplicable 
for its apparently arbitrary incidence, and odious fpr its severity, 
should fail when suddenly thrust^ even in the veroaculars, upon 
so wild a country ? But the area of its incidence was by no m ws 
the least of 4he imperfections ^f the measure of 181V, for within 
itself it carried condeinnation.lThe actual method of its application 
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was atrocious. The tobacco was cut by its owner in the fiel(ls/wa» 
prepared by him and brought by him when prepared to Govern-' 
xnent dep6t. Hence it was distributed by the io<a»l native officials to 
the sor^undiog taluquas where the tehsildars, receiving a fiied 
commission for this work, either sold it in certain iegaliaed amounts 
back to the ryots or disposed of it to licensed vendors, in short, got 
rid of it,-—the vendors being prohibited ‘ by law ’ from eliarging an 
advance of more than 12 per cent on the Government price. It» 
quite unuecessary to point out the openings here offered to dis¬ 
honesty at each step ; suffice it to say that it was soon discovered 
by comparing receipts with collections jmd averages of pi'oductioii 
and consumption, that corruption on the most magnideent, the Cas 
Chitty, scale obtained throughout all grades of those concerned 
^ the. valuable monopoly. Not only thorefore in the area of 
its incidence, but also in the actual method and character of 
the monopoly, is a ready explanation of its failure to be obtained. 
Its resulte throw additional light on the hasco, and at the risk of 
being tedious I will notice them, for since the majority of ol)jectora 
to tobacco-taxation argue from analogies drawn from very dis¬ 
similar facts, it is most important that their chief argument, the 
failure of a former attempt to ‘ exploit * tobacco, should be shewn 
to have no force when applied against such a measure as 1 would' 
advocate. Xhe results, then, were most disastrous, inasmuch as 
being left their own custodians, every official .whom the tobacco 
passed in^e his profit out of it, and by so much, increased its price 
, to the ultimate consumer. These accumulated exactions led to the 
decline of the legitimate and the increase of contraband cultivation! 
—itself followed by increased corruption of officials—while the high 
price of the lawful article led to discontent exhibited, not Rke the 
opposition to the Income Tax of recent date,—in correspon¬ 
dence in newspapers but, by serious riots. It led to a most e^t^n- 
sive and formidable system of smuggling not only between districte 
hut from^ coast to coast, from the Coromandel in the north to Tra- 
vancore in the south, to Ceylon, Bengal and Burmab, and finally, to 
the upkeep of a costly preventive servicq, increasing largely the 
work of courts and diminishing by the price of its maiuteuanee the 
already meagre returns of the measure. £ven regarded fina^ially 
the monopoly was not successful in its results., The total groiL' 
collections m the thwje ^ most flourishing years of its existence, 
1847-48-49, or affer thirty-eight years of elalxrration, were-. 82 
lakhs of rupe^ The charg^^ of coueotioa aggregated during'the 
same penod 18 lakhs, living as net revenue 19 lakhs, from 
which has to be deducted the loss of revenue by the throwing up 
o^ijpads and the spread of contralMmd cultivation with also the coet 
of the constant 1^1 proceedings am^ the fueventive force. Indeed 
when the sacrifiop of morality, offioirl and public, and of life is 
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delwled aprainst it, Ibe monopoly can hardly bo held to have been 
I'einuneratL#. 

Reference to the Madras Monopoly of 1811-50 cannot therefore. 

I would submit, he accepted as argument against the propriety of 
now realizing revenue from tobacco. 

The next occasion on which Tobacco as a source of imperial reve¬ 
nue came before Government was after the mutinies. In the general 
dislocation of the joints of the cotmtry the finances, the sinews of 
the administration, were Severely straineti, and it became neces¬ 
sary to devise some extraordinary source of revenue to meet the 
extraordinary demands of the military department Casting 
about for such a source the Government of India bethought it 
of tobacco, and by circular letter invited the attention of the local 

• Governnients to the subject—>^the invitation being vitiated as far as 
the value of the replies is (jpncerned by the last paragraph of the 
letter, in which the Secretary writes : ” I am instructed to convey 
the particular request of the Governor-General in Council that 
the earliest fOBaihle (the ifalics are official) reply may be made." 
The result was ouly what might have lieon expected—a batch of 
unlicked opinions, the very cubs of thought. Nearly every officer 
prefaced his reply with an apology for its incompleteness, excusing 
the crudity of his suggestions and the absurdity of his figures 
•by the shortne.S8 of the time given for collecting information 
on an unknown subject I Worse than this, the particular lino 
of enquiry was laid down by the Government of India 
which asked, not for an opinion as to the best method of 
taxing tobacco, but on one method only—“</«6 levying of a 
special license duty on the sale of tobacco'* It is true that in their 
reply tfiose officers who considered this method the most obnoxious 
of all and unworthy of any attention, passed opinions upon others 
whiqji recommend^ themselves in preference to it, but they wrote 
apologetically and reserve excusing themselves for swerving 
from the line laid down for them. Such enquiry can hardly be 
called adequate when it is considered how very intricate a question 
tobacco in India is. regards Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
contented himself with expressing his opinion that the licensing 
idea was altogether abominable, and the first member of the Board 
• Revenue, premising that “these remarks are very hastily 
drawn up as I have only been able to give tlio Bill most imperfect 
Consideration," also condemned the license duty: the second, mem¬ 
ber in ten lines ‘•considers the measure very judicious," adding 

• “ as t have been called upon to make ‘ the earliest possible reply, 
1 have been unable to consider the matter as fully as 1 wish to do :* 
the third*memter in a few vagoe sentences' * surmises,* ‘ assume * 
and * thinks* that ‘ perhaps^he licensing might be feasible. As 
r^iaxds the Punjab, the Lieu|eQahtrGovemor di^ no more than 
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forward the jeplies of the Judicial and Assistant Commissiociera 
of Lahore and the Commissioner of Delhi The formm- regretting 
that he has not been able to got the information wan Ed returns, 
instead som§ statistics of population, and the latter ^follows suit, 
neither of them expressing an original opinion. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi replied by telegram! But the most grotesque 
is the reply from Madras. Premising that “ in ^anticipation of 
information regarding tobacco being called for, the Government 
in April last had called upon Collectors for reports; the 
Board goes on to say “ these replies had not yet (July) been 
received, but those which reached the Board gave results 
so much at variance with each other, that it is clear that little, 
reliance can be placed on them. ” The oflBce records “ afforded 
no information on the point under donsideration, " so the Board 
** consulted some of the chief tobacco merchants of Madras ” as 
to the expediency of taxing tobacco-—and in half a page gave the 
results of the discussion. And this was the outcome of the thought 
of a Presidency on a most important fiscal measure ! The replies 
from Bombay were more creditable but hardly more valuable, for 
starting with an expression of hope that the licensing idea may 
be abandoned, each and every of the writers proceeds to say what 
he can in favour of it and to explain by what means it may be 
made as little obnoxious as possible. One'* special point was . 
given them to express their opinions upon and they express their 
opinions on that point; but was it not a public misfortune that 
when such a source of revenue was under discussion, the intelligence 
of experienced oflBcers should be thus miserably cramped ? Had 
the time for the reply been a month instead of a week and the 
subject the general question of tobacco taxation, the result,, would 
have been an invaluable collection of new ideas and matured 
opinions. As it was, the Government appealed to its leading 
officers thus : “ We want money : w^at rate of license will tobacco 
bear^ answer within a week.” And the answfis that came were of 
three kinds—1, ” The idea of licensing the sale cannot be seriously 
entertained.” 2. “We have had no time to think about it.” 3* 

“ There is no information on the subject available, but suppose 
we say so-and-so. ” And yet this was tbe second and last tiiae of 
the consideration by Government of ^tobacco as a source 
imperial revenue. Can it then be fairly said that the question has 
been adequately cAesidered ? ^ 

In the above I have i^ot noticed the replies ^from the AbrfA- 
West Provinces^ because they are worthy of separate notice and be¬ 
cause from them depends the scheme for revenue realization which 
I would venture to recommend for adoption. This sebemeeproceeds 
Olathe assumption that no other is practicable. How far the 
assumption is justifiable it is for me shew, and I will commence. 
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trifti the licensing of sales. Sir George Couper was in 1860 
Secretary the Oovemnien,t of the North-West Provinces and the 
first letter i;| from him. Premising that the time for enquiry was 
inadequate sand no information on the subject was to hand, he pro¬ 
ceeds to condenm the spirit license duty, and then goes on to suggest 
some tentative rates determined more on conjectni'e than by 
any reliable data which, as above stated, are not available." Mr. 
Lowe, then Secretary to the Board of Reven\ie, follows with a letter 
in which while assenting to the scheme of Government, he points 
out the complex nature of the trade on which it was proposed to 
levy a license duty, so complex indeed as to make the suggested 
measure intricate almost to iinpraetioabilitjr. Mr. Inglis con¬ 
tributes a valuable paper from Bareily in which he demonstrates 
> the unsuitability to tobacco of a system of sale licensos. Most 
of the traders and wealthier citizens who now support a number 
of tobacco-wallahs by this custom are, as he shows, also land¬ 
holders, and were a License Act passed they would of courso grow 
their own tobacco. They would make presents in tobacco to 
their dependents, their poor relations, probably pay a portion of 
their servants’ wages and even make the leaf do duty as currency 
in their actual business. The consequent decrease in the num¬ 
ber of customers would diminish the number of dealers and 
• therefore of licenses. Again, he says, “ At present all the cul¬ 
tivators in the district are dealers in tobacco. When their crop 
is ripe they sell a quantity sufficient to enable them to pay their 
rent Are they to be considered retail dealers and compelled to 
take out licenses ? " More arguments of equal weight are broutjht 
forward to condemn the scheme, but as I shall revert to them later 
on it aTiU suffice now to quote Mr. Iiigli.s’ summing up. “ From 
these considerations it will appear that a tax on tobacco, if 
imppsed in the form of a license on the dealer, would be con¬ 
stantly and easily qy|ded ; that it would yield a very small return ; 
that it would have a constant tendency to diminish by decreasing 
the number of dealers ; that it would leave untaxed four-fifths 
of the smoking population and would ultimately fall solely 
on army or the police, on artisans in Government employ, 
and oh men in Government service ; that there would be much 
%fficuHy in classifying the dealers for the purpose of taxing 
them; that its first and most certain operation would be to close 
the market which at present exists for home-grown tobacco, and 
that in order to jifeVODt smuggling and evasion of the tax a large 
and expensive preventive establishment would be required which 
would diminish the profits to Government.** Mr. Freeling, then 
Collector of Boolundshuhur, is more emphatic, for be commes^ees 
letter with the foliowina:—“ 1 gather from the letter of the 
^cretai^ that ^ho doToinme^ of Xndia haye ah^ady decided that 
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the tax most be imposed in the form of a license on sales, 
therefore 1 fear my remarks will be considered inappUc'^ble. Still,' 
as 1 believe that ^such a sdheme which evidently originates in 
a state of things existent in Bengal and not so in th^e Provinces, 
must be a failure and cannot be made to produce the required 
revenue,-! venture to point out the reasons that,lead me to that 
conclusion.”* It is not however necessary for my purpose to follow 
the writer further. Mr. Stracbey, then at Moradabad, follows 
with information collected for him by a nativo official, premising 
that notwithstanding the haste with which the enquiry has 
been made, some reliance may be placed on the facts.” The 
next letter is from Mr. Roberts, then Commissioner of the Rohib 
cund Division^ who agreeing with ^he others that the selection 
of a license on dealers was uufortunat^ is further of opinion , 
that the rates suggested are excessive. Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
having “ neither trustworthy data nor* the means of collecting 
them in time” supports.the Government scheme in six lines, on 
the theory that let the State impose what it may, “ the trade will 
, accommodate itself to it! ” Mr. Court, tlieu of Allahabad, can¬ 
not agree with the Qoverumcnt and finishes his very short note 
with the following:—“ As my opinion was to be delivered within 
one day, I have been obliged to deliver it crude and undigested,” 
Mr. Qubbins at Agra concludes the series with a most valu- • 
able memorandum embodying the data collected by him during 
his long acquaintance with abkaree and subjects connected 
with it. His support of the Government scheme was there¬ 
fore of much weight, were it not that in the last paragraph be 
gave it as his opinion that a bettei; scheme would be a tobacco 
tax “by a duty on the spot where the tobacco , is grow nV' and 
that the best of all would to apply the Abkaree system to tobacca 
Thus then it will be seen that (with the exception of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams) all the leading officers of the North-West Provinces 
condemned the scheme for licensing dealers illHobacco, and it may 
be considered condemned. But while each writer takes exception 
to a particular form of taxation, all agree as to the propriety 
of taxing tobacco. Thus Mr. Inglis considering a license on 
dealers impracticable suggests a license on cultivation. Mr. 
Freeling, agreeing with him as to the impracticability of the Kcen ^-} 
on dealers, advocsttes a tax on the dry leaf. Mr. Roberts, regretting, 
that it is unnecessary since Government had already made up itf. 
mind to sugg^ alternatives, supports Mr. Inglis^n his preferenpf^, 
while Mr. Gubbins whites to prove that while licensing, the , 
dealer it is just possible it would be better either to apply the 

^.. ..II*II . I!........ ... . ..I. II'. . . . . ■ m i .. . .. , 

Messrs. Inglis and'E'reelina agree natiTe, Mr. liwlis a license on coftb 
in condemning the iieebsiug of deal- val^n, Mr. Jfrseliok a tax ,<m titiai 
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4))H%.r€6 system to tobacco or levy a duty on it on the spot. AU 
are screed ^ trf the propriety of realizing revenue from tobacco* 
but, having in a' few days to make ^up their minds on a most 
complex sal|ect, cannot i^ree as to the best method, each 
in turn condemning the stiggestion of the other on the same 

f rounds—iAe ea^r^mel^ intrieaie nature of the tobacco trade. 

fpou this, indeed, turns tho whoJe question, for the intricacies of 
the trade baffle the advocates of ordinary methods of taxation. 
But to bring out this clearly it is necessary to give a sketch of 
the method of cultivation, preparation, and sale which obtain, for 
from the differences which obtain becomes impossible even by 
an elaborated scale of differential rates to make tlie incidence of a 
tax equitable. Further on l^make a suggestion which, by taking 
, advantage of the tobaccq at its earliest stage and before it has 
entered upon any of the numerous phases which afterwards 
complicate it, simplifies <he subject so very materially that a 
single measure, and that an inelastic one, will comprehensively 
embrace it and make the realization of revenue from tol>acco a 
matter of the smallest difficulty. Meanwhile to prove the im¬ 
practicability of extending to this drug the system of licenses 
on sales or dealers, wholesale or retail, 1 will briefly notice the 
circumstances of the tobacco trade, confining myself by preference 
•to that of the North-Wbst Provinces and Oudh. As each of the 
other divisions has its owp system, any confusion of them would 
hopelessly confuse this article. 

The North-West Provinces procures its tobacco from two sources,- 
cultivation and importation, the article obtained by each difteriiig 
from the other in quality and therefore price, and being each 
of theil! of several qualities and several prices. By cullivatiun 
the provinces obtain ihe ‘ deysee * tobacco which though as a rule 
of very inferior description has fairly defined degrees of popularity. 
Generally speaking the districts to the east of the Jumna produce 
better tobacco theli* those to the west and command l>etter 
prices: notably the produce of Bustee Goruckpore and Oudli. 
Fven in the Allababu(| Division one locality—Soraon—(east of the 
Jumna) produces a more popular tobacco than any other, and 
is sold in the city of Allahabad at half an anua the seer dearer 
^an the leaf of the other districts of ihe division. It is evident 
then that to tax the sales equitably a very nicely drawn scale of 
differential rates would be nec^sary. But it is not only in the 
di^erences of pricis obtaining between the products of the eastern 
and western districts, between Oudh and North-West. Provin* . 
OM generally, ^nd between particolar dtstrrct and district that this 
diffioult^f a tax on retail saia i^ demonstrated, fo^ from *> 
cultivation and sale very ^culiar difficulties arise. Ttius in 
the North*"West l^ovi&cei tbe| len^ of Imi for tolMiooo caltivatiou 
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varies most extraordinarily from 6 to 40 rupees per beegah, fcJt bj 
tradition certain land—determined by its site and t]|^ character 
of the water in the neighbourhood—and only certain land is 
cultivated vith tobacco. The kachee in many pl|cea will not 
put in a plough unless be is sure of his " knari pani,” and 
the result is that such patches command^ fancy prices 

(in the Cawnpore Municipality’s limits for instance) which 
in assessing a retail tax would have to be considered. 
Moreover tobacco is not a crop like any other in its 
distribution, for it is grown only in insignibcant patches so 
small often that the produce never goes to a market at all. Tho 
cultivator lays by a store for lus own consumption, barters some 
of the rest for other country producoi and places the balance to 
his credit with the nearest bunnia in ^hose books he may be. . 
Tobacco, in fact, is among the agricultural population what it 
was years ago in Virginia, a, currency, dnd without being oifered 
for sale circulates os a money medium in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of its cultivation. What use then could a tax on tho 
sale be if a moiety of the crop leaked away in driblets before it 
reached any market ? When speaking of Moradabad in 1860, Sir 
J. Strachey wrote : " There are small patches of tobacco tu almost 
every village, but there are no large cultivators.” And again : 

“ Little of the district tobacco is sold for cash. The cultivators bar- • 
ter it in^be villages for other articles of produce.” And this applies 
pretty geueraily to ail the North-West Provinces, for as the tobacco 
grown there has almost a uniform standard of inferiority, the 
cultivator finds it to his advantage not to offer his produce to 
competition in the markets. He gets more money’s worth in grain 
from the owner of the next field. Where the tobacco of a district, 
say Baraitch, is acknowledged as above the average, the contrary 
of course obtains, for tho producer exports his tobacco and contenta 
himself with the inferior article obtained by importation. It wSuld 
not, therefore, be possible for Government,*flowever careful its 
supervision, to prevent the operation of a direct tax being unfair,, 
for the quality of the various tobaccos could never be discovered 
except by the confession of the owner, and ^he invariable result 
would be the higher rate being imposed on the inferior article and 
vice versd. Besides, the working of such a procedure would virtd4j^ 
ally be controlled by the Magistrates’ chuprassies. 

In the mode- of sale will also be found a* very serious 
difEcnlty, for the tsxing of tobacco unless moat carefully supers 
vised would be ^ direot transit duty. Tobacco wben it ia 
exported from dhd|riH to district does not go for sale. It is 
se^ for prepnraiwfL Thus Ohunar at ofie time coutd com¬ 
mand the highest {prices fm: its prepared tobaccos, but these 
would have been ^wofs^y eubancfi had tho letd been taxed ’ 
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ou iDtering tbe city over and above the ordinary octroi and 
then had to pay again as it passed out in the shape o£ pre« 
pared tobacft. For just as there are distinct varieties of the 
leafi so are tl^re distinct varieties of the prepared articjp. Chunar 
still obtains a high price for its hookah tobacco: Lucknow 
* nawabee * is veiy expensive, fetching several rupees a seer, and 
no official staff dbuld be trusted to pronounce upon the respective 
value of each. Corruption would be so profitable that it would 
certainly be universal. In all the above 1 refer only to the 
home-grown produce, and it is manifest that when to the com¬ 
plications arising from the varieties I have briefly noticed are added 
also the complications arising from an equally variable import 
trade, the taxation of the sale of tobacco becomes most awkward, 
indeed so intricate as to defy manipulation. The import trade is 
'nearly altogether from tfie east, the neighbourhood of Patna con¬ 
tributing largely.^ Tirhoot generally supplies a large quantity: the 
produce of Gy a is well-known at Allahabad, and Shahabad sends 
westward a considerable quantity. This imported tobacco enters 
the North-West Provinces where the Ganges leaves them, travels 
up the river past Ghazeepore, Chuuar, JBenares, Mirzapore, to 
Allahabad, there divides with the streams and goes away westward 
to Cawnpore or Etawah, Agra or Furrackahad. At each emporium 
Jarge quantities are landed which on the byparies' pad-bullocks are 
distributed in maund-hates among the district towns whenhe the 
tamoolees, punsarees, turaaku-wallahs et id genus omne carry it in 
half packages to the bunnyas in the streets and the bhootearahs 
in the serais, its price rising as it travels and changing according 
to the methods of its preparation. 

Proceeding then on the assumption that the complex nature of 
tobacco transactions is proved, and that three of the methods 
suggested for securing a revenue from tobacco are impracticable, it 
only^reraains to discuss—1. The increase of the land tax on 
ground under tobaco*.* 2. A license on the cultivation. S. Tbe 
monopoly of cultivation; and 4. The extension to tobacco of the 
Abkarree system. The first two of these are virtually identical, as 
whether you tax the tShacco grown or the tobacco land, the levy 
falls upon the same individual. Of both it is only necessary to say 
^t, tbe question of '^policy apart, a needless sacrifice of revenue 
isincurredy and if in realizing revenue its amount is an element 
of importance, this objection should have considerable weighs 
There being in oej^her of them any peculiarities of construction 
<i^ application, they meed not be further discussed. The third 
’ * the monopoly of cultivation * would necessitate the extension to 
tobacco ol the iiystem under which at present revenue is realized 
from opium, which is ap^Hroximately as follows-The aettleroeuS 
efthn department are made |iiBuwy, fros^ ^ply.te September^ 
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licenses of ' lumbers’ being made out in the names of the fnont 
iHjapectable cultivator of tach village, elected it maj| be by the 
assamees themselves, or nouiinated officially. He is the go*between 
oi represent|itive of all Ins sub-cultivators, and as a jile all money 
tiausactions between them and Government are through him. If 
possible, the lands compiised iu a license are confined to one village 
and It is thought better not to allow them to exceed 20 or 25 
beegubs. There are many cases when the lands of one license 
have to be scattered over a good many villages and frequently 
there are several licenses m one village. As a rule, the first 
advances (July afiu September) arc made simultaneously with the 
final payments for the opium produced and weighed in during 
the pieceding weighbmeiit season, April and May (on delivery 
of the diug, a small haiance is held baq^, pending the Opium, 
Examiner s report, etc,) These advances have until recently been 
paid al the rate of Ks. 4 per beegah, bdt now the lands are clas¬ 
sified and the advances aie based on the quality of the land 
supposed to be in the posSes.sion of tho’cultivatoi and his charac¬ 
ter as a good a'S'-amee—lauds producing fiom one to two seers 
of opium per b' egah getting an advance of Rs. 4, from two to four 
Rs. fi, and those above tins Ils. 8, the maximum. The adjust- 
ineiit of these rates is of couise left to the discretion ot the 
officer. L itimbeKlar who took out .a license for, say 20 beegahs,* 
•would !ti all pioliabihiy have 40 suh-cnltivators, and supposing he 
got ail advance of R.s, 90, he would advance to his assamees at the 
same rale. It often happens tliat the Imnbeidar is unable to get 
tlio full quantity of land engaged biought under cultivation, and 
in such cases he eithei letuios a portion of tlie advance or retains 
it as an advance to himself. It he pioduce opium sufficient !b cover 
this advance, well and good ; but if not, it is held as a balance 
against bim personally which he has to refund. 

This system it is evident could be applied very completely to 
tobacco, for the resemblance lietween the S^pa is considerable. 
But an objection which seems to me insuperable is the neces¬ 
sity that would arise for a costly Tobacm Department with its 
agents and numerous deputies and sub-deputies. It would differ * 
from the opiuhi in that instead of factor jpg for the preparation 
of tlie opium, Government would have to provide a great serifs 
of ‘ palatial' store-houses to ouch of which would have to be 
' attached a very large ataCl of native subordinates. Neverthe¬ 
less the income w< idd very considerable,, md if the sdieKe 
is considered favourably it will be no more than it deserves. 
But pcisonally i would deprecate the immense init,ial outlay and 
tge establihbmont of another department providing uniimited 
oppoitttuities ior cornipdoo. 

As regards the ext^t^on to tobacco of the Abkame systcia 
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its advocates must admit that the same reason, the intricacies, of 
the trade, |f hich proved fatal to schemes for licensing the sale, 
militates als^^very considerably against this. It is true that every 
ltcmse>boidetk would become virtually an Abkarrc^ officer, but 
with even snob interested snpervisioD T doubt if tobacco would be 
found inanageal!de. At any rate it Cahnot be gainsaid hut that the 
department has not as yet been able to cope effectively with the 
illicit liquor traffic or to prevent itd afeeady increase. Were such 
an additional charge as tobacco confided to it, it could hardly, unless 
the number of its officers were quadrupled, efficiently discharge 
its duties. Allowing, however, tliat the Abkarree Department 
could succeed in extracting revenue from tobacco, I consider that 
tfttcb a conclusion to the question would not be justifiable, in> 
•asmnch as by the method I advocate a very much larger revenue 
could be collected. If it^be admitted that tobacco is a. pi'oper 
subject for development into a source of revenue, it can luurdly 
be denied that it is as well to choose that method by which the 
largest sum will be fairly realized. This also granted, the ex¬ 
tension to tobacco of both the opium and the Abkarree systems 
stands condemned. All the rival systems are therefore out of the 
field ; and in their place I would introduce another, for the 
monopoly of the wholesale purchase and sale of country-grown- 
■tobacco. ^ 

Before doing so, however, It remains to make good the premiss 
that the taxation of tobacco is necessary. A few persons conscien¬ 
tiously believe that the land is already 'overtaxed and a very 
large number echo their cry—“The land wants rest,"'without really 
having any opinion on the matter, and hoping, like the sepia in< 
» squirf of ink, to escape consideration of the subject under covec 
of a somewhat flabby philanthropy. The let-alone policy has there¬ 
fore ^wo classes of advocates,* the few thinkers wlio, overworked 
themselves; are reai^ to forego a possibly advantageous change 
rather than disturb afresh a people becoming reconciled to a bad 
lot, and the .many talkers who largely moved thereto by idleness 
deprecate interference with existing arrangements on the vague 
ground thatehangd would be “mischievous." Lord Northbrook has 
declared that so long ^ the revenue suffices to meet expenditure, be 
dishes not feel justified in entertaining schemes for additional taxa¬ 
tion, This is a * broad principle * which must command respect • 
but even! of four years' residence in India have seen uroad 
piiiictples excellent in themselves quoted in jiustifleatioa of most 
• narrow policy. And in pushing the theory of let-modemtely- 
well-a)one ioo«far as reg^s revenue realization, the Oovei^iment 
_ ■ * . .~ 

• This article was in type before the “ Indiifi'WatttS'rest * theory reach- 
the Pall MaU Oafeuet nouarks ,,ou ed this country. 
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ruQS the risk of perpetuatiog a great fiscal scandal. For what is il 
but a scandal that our financiers, scraping pice, pice|^fF the poor* 
est men’s incomes, (under such names as of Fandhri), off fagots^ 
of wood anti wheels and cow-dung, making for esonomy’s sake 
out-jails into schools of industry, and our peiihl settlemept a felon’s 
Arcadia, have neglected the lakhs of rupees, that lie under 
their hands from a tax on tobaooo? That they ha-us neglected 
it, the first portion of this paper proves, for inadequate and perfunc-^ 
tory consideration is just as much neglect as faint praise is damn* 
ing. And is the subject to be always neglected ? Because Lord 
Northbrook bos passed bis word that taxatiou sball not be excessive, 
are schemes devised for the purpose of ameliorating the popular 
burdens to be dismissed as “ mischievqijs " ? 1 hope not, for though 
him ness in inaction when the coukequences of action are uncertain* 
may lie admirable, it becomes obstinacy^ as soon as the- change is 
shown to be for the good of the country. And 1 am of opinion^ being 
supported therein by. the many respected officers whose names 1 
have mentioned in the course of this pa^er, that the taxation of 
tobacco is proper, nml that properly carried out the measure 
would be most beneficial, for, with the large income regularly avail¬ 
able from it added to the yearly revenue, the Govemmeut could 
afford to curtail petty taxation. I consider tlien that the taxation 
of tobacco )s necessary, inasmuch as it is the aim of the ad-* 
ministration to hara.ss the tax-payer ae'little as possible, and inas¬ 
much as the Guvernmeot would be able, were a large revenue 
from this soiiice available, to reduce the irritation which in the 
opinion of the best informed officials in the country our multitude 
of small and searching iuiposts has created, A tobacco tax equal 
in its incidence and simple in application would, to desoelid from 
the general to the particular, enal^ the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces to aliolish the Pandhri tax—as abominable to 
him as vexatious to the taxed. Such a scbemejl venture *to consider 
the following would be if elaborated by those who are conversant 
with the mysteries of revenue administration. 1 will give the schemo 
first in the form of an imaginary enactment^for the MoKOPOLT BT 
THR State; of tug wholesale puhchass and sals of couMTiiT- 

GROWN ToRACGO. 

** Whereas it is eospedient that the Qcvmment derim 

a revenue from tohaem-i^m article of luosury ra^er than a neeet* 
snry, oj vast conmmptiiM and recoguieed by thB' people as a legi¬ 
timate source of imperial revenue-^ the Gemrtwr^QeTierul in 
Council is pleas^ to eanetion the following reguJ^ione fpr the 
eidtivation and sale of tobesceo throughout BrUuh India:-— - 

“ 1. The culHvatim of tobacco^ easeept under epeoial lfeev^ ie 
forbidden under penalty of eonjie&ilhn of the crop. 
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•' ^ 2 . The special Hcenae afmil be granted to any applicant free 

of cost, hv^ it ekedl bind the said applicant to y>ring undm^tobaoeo 
*^ttUoation^n<^ lew ground thxmi^educes nf an avemge crop-*-^ 
mounds, and shall eUso bind him fo sell his crop when called 
upon to the locod authorities cU the average local rates of sale. 
On each Ueen§e shad be declared the exact amount which the 
'‘tadtimtor binds himself to produce* 

“8. All the crops shall, when four months grcrum, he boughi 
- -hy Che local* authorities at a rate calculated upon the average of 
" -the reUee obtaining in the loeality during the five preceding years. 

** 4. 'In paying the purchase-money to the ouitivator the 
local atUhorities shall hold over onedhird of the sum due to him 
as a security that the crop^shaU be duly cared for until matunty, 
a bond being taken fuom the cuUivator that he will so tend U. 
Any negligence on his^ part bring with it forfeiture of tjhe 
security, 

“ 5. When approaching maturity the crops while standing 
thcdl be publicly sold (Hot by auction but) in lots of not less than 
^--maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole amount at 
once. The division of estates to be at the discretion of authorilies 
gtiided by the convenience of the purchaser.'’ • 

** 6. The rate at which %t shall be sold shall he fixed at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator + -—per cmt, the 
said-—per cent to represent the imperial revenue. 

“ 7. Each purchaser shall, on conclusion of purchase, receive 
a license. The said license to exempt the tobacco bought by him 
from all dutiee whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any matJeet within the limits of British India also to guarantee 
'^te delivery to the purehacer of the full quantity of his purchase 
in sound cemdition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his tobacco 
at^market rates, 

** 8. Tlw mar^t rates of tobacco shall be calculated at the 

price paid by the dealer to Government 4- - per cent, Vie 

'Said -pet* cent to represent the profits of the dealer, and these 

mark^ r^es shall ke enforced ; any advance thereon subjecting 
the dealer to seves'e penalties-. 

“ 9, When the are ready, ike full amount guaranteed 
the cultivator in his license shall be taken from his fields, the 
residue,4o remain his own property if not ex(ccdd/ng—^ 
^ mdundsi id>ove--^maund8 the residue to become ihe .pr^erty 
OovemmenA 

' «10. When crop is cut U becomes the properly of the pur- 

.chase^froms Governing on whom shall devolve all syhsement 
eupervieion of curing, dbo. As the crop for the* native mai^ ie 
awted in a month e^itr harvest, the purohaeer from Government 
Aall not after the eospirtUion of thal period^ hokm any power to 
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esGpect from tfis ciiUwcUor any care of the leaf nor any rigiiio 
encunklier tfie cultivator's premises wUh his property^ 

“Provided. —That sections 1, 2, 3, 4^ 7, 9, 10 he prijsted on thA 
cultivators* hi^^onses, a^id that Sections 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8jl 0 be print* 
ed on the purchasers’ licenses, and that Section 3 he published as 
widely as ofhcial influence can make possible, « 

“ Provided.— TkaJt ev&ry offimr shdU exercise a wide disereHon 
in deciding whether suits regarding tobacco are vexatious cmd 
brought into court on insuffi.eient grounds, <md that when eiMh 
is considered to be the case, the severest penalties shall be inJHdedt 
as unless prompt check is given to this species of litigation it 
would certainly multiply beyond reasonable ImMsJ* 


Each section of the above will bear a.few words of explanation 
and comment. 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue fi'om tol^oo—an article of luxury rather than a 
necessary, oj vast consumption and recognised by the people 
as a legitimate source of imperial revenue—the Governor- 
General in Council is phased to sanction the follcming regu¬ 
lations for the cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout 
British Inda ;— 

Tobacco is recognised as an article suitable for taxation npt 
only by the leading European officials, but by non-official 
Europeans and natives. I have before roe two letters from leading 
native merchants of Allahabad, one of whom says in reply to 
an enquiry from myself: “ Tobacco is a proper article to levy 
a lax on and must yield a large revenue. The people would-be 
accustomed* to it”j the other says; “It good thing to 

tax this article, and people will not give up tobacco for its duty, 
■only tlie du*y must not be made too much in the first instance, 
but. will allow of being increased year after year." A non- 
official European writes {1 quote from his letter before me): A 
tax on tobacco is one that would be free from many of the abuses^ 
incidental to taxation, and it cannot be denied that tobacco is a 
legitimate source from which to obtain revenue." Tobacco is 
also an article ‘of vast consumption.’ The tai^able populitipii 
of India is 189 millions, of whom at least 2b millions consume" 
each two rupees' wnnh of tobacco in the year. I would at first 
increase the pri^ of the article by so much as wc^d 'add eight 

* The writer has not an extensive meant ** wiU aottinuh it fs 
English Vocabulary and probably tax.^ 
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ftboas to his yearly tobacco biU and realize in the first year 
iPl,200,00(b» nor could thb increase of 20 jier cent be considered 
harsh, for i| represents to the consumer a tax paid at his owu 
convenience 4n insbihnents spread over twelve months 

In the Punjab the revenue would, in proportion to the popula* 
tion, be smaller than elsewhere, but fortunately the importation of 
Cabulee tobacco would do something towards restoring equality 
of receipts. There are, I am well aware, thousands of agricultur¬ 
ists, consumers of tobacco, so poor that they do not see a rupeo 
of ^eir own once a month; but the all-important fact must bo 
remembered that tl'.ese men pay their way as well as are 
paid in produce, and that any small huckster will take grain in 
payment for 'tobacco. • 

• “ 1. T}u cultivatiorfiof tohaccOf except under special license, is 
forbidden undfr penalty qf confscation. oj the crop*' 

A very material safeguard against illicit cultivation is 
provided by nature, for the tobacco crop is one that cannot be 
concealed. From a letter before me 1 quote: “ Any one riding 
out in the districts of the North-West Provinces after the 
middle of February, will be sure to notice a plant with very large 
leaves growing on the bits of lands near the villages through 
which he may pass : from that date till May it is the one bright 
^reen crop that relieves the eye. This is the tobacco plant." Besides 
as* it is generally grown near villages or wells its illicit cultivation 
would at once convict the local sub-officials of connivance. 

2. The special license shall he granted to any applicant 
free of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under 
tobacco cuttivaiion not less ground than produces at an average 

Crop - maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his crop when. 

called upon to the local authorities at the average local rates of 
said • eoudi license shall he declared the exact amounl whi(^ 
the cultivator bindsj^mself to prodmce." 

1 would fix the minimum of production high in order that 
for facility of calculation and collection of revenue there might 
be as few cultivators*as possible. The cultivator, it should be 
noted, would keep within his license, for he could not expect to 
dispose of the contraband surplus at such a remunerative 
f^ce as he was sure of from Government for the legal yield. 
No one would risk the penalty of condscalion of the crop ^ to 
oblige a neighbour." 

^ 9. AU thfi cr^ps shailt when four months grown, be bought 
•by the teeal cnulhorities at a rate cdlculcUed upon the average 
of the nst^ ob^ning in tkc locality during the preeedusq 
years*' ' » ^ 

Whm approaching maturity the crops while standing 
chall be pvhliely eUd (not by auction hut) in lata of not Use 
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ihan-^-^mav-nda to any applicant able to pay the whole 
■amount at once. The divisions of estatss to be at thQ discretion 
of authorities guided-by the convenun ee of the puveh ^,8er** 

“ 9. Whhi the itropa are ready, the full amounP guaranteed 
by the-cultivator in hie license shall he taken from hie Jielde, 
me residue to remdin hde own property if %ot eeeceeding-^ 
maunfh; ahove-^^maunds the rescue to become the property 
of Oovemmentf 

In tlie8d«ections'is bronght out the principle of the Act which 
1 have aupposed to exist, viz., the simplidcation of the subject by 
carrying on all money transactions while the crop is green. 
By acting on this principle no opportunity of falsifying retuma 
would be given, for for one-half of the. time it would not be to the 
interest of the cultivator to be dishonesVand after that the pur-* 
chaser from Government would take, every care that his own 
interests were not-assailed. In this policy of altogether arranging 
for the realization of revenue from tobacco while it is still in the 
field, will be found a most complete safeguard against ordinary 
corruption, while the intricacies which complicate the subject at 
later stages will be escaped. 

1 would fix the minimum amount of each lot purchasable 
as high as practicable in order to compensate the wholesale 
defders for the arbitrary market rates laid down, by virtually giving 
them the local monopoly of the tobacco trade. Besides, for kll 
revenue purposes it would be well to have as few purchasers as 


“4'. In paying the purchase-money to the cuUivator ike 
local authorities ^ali hold over (me-third of the sum due to 
him as a security that the crop shall he duly cared for until 
maturity, a bond being taken from, the cultivator that he will 
so tend U. Any negligence on his part to h^ng witk^U fp^fei- 
4ure of the security.** * ^ 

This is a feature borrowed from the system obtaining in the pre¬ 
sent opium monopoly, and will be found of great importance in 
the practical working of my scheme. t 

" fi. The mte at which it shall be sold shall he fixed el that 
at vmiek it was bought from the cultivator plus—per cent, the- 
aaid—wr cent to represent Ox mpesial revenue.** i 

As 1 have shown above I would increase the cost of tobacco to 
the consumer SO per cent. This cannot he considered bard on 
even tiie very peore&V^' the few annas which ^ch would have to 
f^y annuadly Woiitd m divided into some sixt^n instilments, even 
suppfMing the purchhsev pftid for thb leaf in txvsh* And while 
fione could complain, a vbry gr^t number would diras^ly benefit 
by the scheme 1 propose, for the'licensed cultivi^ors, many theu- 
■aud of persons, would obtain their own tobacco free of CQit» wnnld 
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(e secured against future capricious changes of land revenue, and 
ivonld be^usured for the whole of their produce a certain sale at 
remunerative prices, all in one transaction and'to one trustworthy 
and hooouMiiiie customer. This positive security .of profitable 
sate is alone an enormous benefit, and under the operation of 
this Act the ^bacco-cuitivatiug oommunity would very rapidly 
rise in social statue. Moreover, the people generally would be 
benefited by such a scheme as 1 propose, for the revenue realizable 
would enable Government to remove those petty imposts which 
at a maitimum of chuprassy-oppression bring iu a' minimum of 
revenue to the State. 

“7. Emk purchaser ahall^ on conelmitm of fmrohas^t remm 
a licenm. The mid license Jix) eaxrrvpt the IoImcco bought by him 
> from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place oj purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India, also to guaran" 
tee the delivery to the purShaser of the full quantity of his pur- 
chase in sound condition, also to hind the purchaser to remit his 
tobacco at market rates’* ’ 

1 would, 1 think, exempt tobacco that had been purchased from 
Governineut from all duties whether imperial or local, at any 
rate I would so exempt it during the firiA year of the working of 
the Act. Anything tending to simplify a measure popularizes it, 

• and I believe that if a rowannah carried tobacco (that had been 
purchased from Government) free ail ever the country, the tiude 
would be regarded very favourably by native merchants. The main 
object of our legislation sliould be simplicity, for every provision 
entails the employment of additional subordinate ofiicials, and in 
this country, roundly speaking, every subordinate official up to a 
certaiif standing is dishonest. 

** 8. The market rates of tobacco shall be calculated at the 
pri^ paid by the dealer to Government plus—per cent, the said 
—per dnt ta repre^nt the profits of the dealer, and these market 
rates shalt be eufdf’Sed ; any advance thereon sub^eting the dealer 
to severe penalties.” 

It would be very djjfficult to limit the profits of dealers, but this 
might to a large extent be managed by careful publication of a 
tobacco nei'ich Further, prohibitive prices would in their owa 
interest be avoided *by the dealers. 

Such briefly are the provisions of the measure 1 would intro- 
4 duoe. Their simplicity is manifest, but it is for others who hava 
the honour to bi in the service of Government to decide ^ they 
are practicable. The essential features of the scheme jEUre ; first, the 
avoidance of fubordinate interference in the trausactibus between 
Governtbeut tlie cultivator^ and Government and the purefas^fr . 

add second, the transaction of alf business while the leat is stiliin 
-ildte field. 
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Independeafc States will of course present a difficulty, brfc I 
think 1 am not wrong in saying that the relations of Government 
towards its feudatories is yearly increasing in conlflality and 
sympathy of j^hought and action. Were the schem^ favourably 
viewed in British India, Native India would adopt it also and 
co-operate for its effective working ; and even were our interest im¬ 
perilled it is surely within the license of the Goveinmeot to 
take such steps as should compel protectiou of them. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the importation from Native States is 
not of any serious dimensions, and that the imported tol>acco is 
the luxury of the rich and reaches its markets by one or two well- 
knoWQ roads. It might therefore be easily arrested on dur frontiers. 

In conclusion I would draw notice to the fact that tobacco 
as a source of State revenue is no\v attracting attention. In 
Madras, Messrs. Broughton and Robertson are doing valuable 
service in keeping the matter prominently before the Government. 
Travaucore promises to develop a great industry, fur first attempts 
with Manilla tobbaco have been so successful that the cultivation 
on a largely increased scale has been umlertiiken, and if the pro¬ 
duce of the future equals in quality the Hue leaf grown last year, 
there can be no doubt that the export of Manilla cigars will rapidly 
enrich “ the model State.” In Bombay, the excellence of the Sindh 
tobacco is well known to the local officials, and were attention turned 
to more systematic cultivation the trade in Shiraz tobacco should 
soon assume very valuable proportions. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces the Board of Revenue has more than orxce head the subject of 
toliaoco cultivation and exploitation ” before it, and there is now 
available a very considerable store of information on a subject of 
what a year ago there was absolutely nothing known. Finally, 
the Department of Agriculture is considering tobacco cultiva¬ 
tion, and statistics are now being collected with a view to 
deciding on the propriety of departmental enterprise in this dix’ec- 
tion. For myself I believe that enquiry could n^P be better directed, 
for 1 feel convinced that a ma;4uificent source of revenue is 
bein^ neglected,—a source, moreover, which for its development 
requires a procedure of the most singular sinfplicity, calling for no 
initial outlay, the creation of no new appointments and, while 
handsomely supplementing th** income of the State, neither inter-; 
fering with the customs of the country, nor subjecting the peo|>le 
to oppression by sulioidinates. 

It is of course for tho.seto whom the fiscal adm'^istration of fch^* 
country is eutriirated to decide upon the advisability of adoptipg 
measures for realisliug revenue from tobacco ; but I would venture 
to submit that looking forward to the day when we be suddenly 
tlirown back upon oiir esoteric sources of revenue for the 
expenses of Governmeut during a critical period, reraembering that 
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the cultivation of opium is vety rapidly increasing in China 
iliat the latest .word of our geologists forbids us to hope for 
wealth from our mineral resources, and that as far as can l)e judged 
at presentbulk of the Central Asian trade has permanently 
gone from Js,—the subject of this paper is one tlyit has claims 
upon serious attention. ^ » 

The revenue would be magnificent, its collection inexpensive, 
simple and inop*prosaive. 

PHIL BOBINSON, 



Art. IX.—a fragment OF INDIAN HIsfrOBr. 
From the Latin of Johannes de Laet, 1C31. 
l,—-TTamlator's Preface. 

N EABLY three years have elapsed since I introduced to the 
notice of the readers of the Catcutta Review, the De Ivn- 
perio Magni JMogolie of Johannes De LaSt—an ancient Latin 
work on Indio, printed in Holland in 1631. The author was in his 
time a well-known and highly-esteemed writer on geograJ)hical and 
historical subjects; and was one of the first Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company. He derived the materials of his Indian writ¬ 
ings from Peter Van Den Broeck, the *pioneer of the Dutch trade 
in the East and for many years Chief of theDutch factory at Surat. 
Owing partly to the extreme rarity of the work, of which it is pro- 
liable that only a few copies were ever printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden, and partly perhaps to the fact ofuts being written in Latin, 
the De Imperw had apparently entirely escaped the attention of wri¬ 
ters on Indian antiquities. In my introduction to the first chapter, 
on the Topography of the Mughul Empire in the time of Akjiar and 
Jahangir. I ventured to claim for De Laet’s statements the higllest 
authority as being an absolutely contemporaneous record, written 
by European scholars of unimpeachable veracity, who possessed 
better sources of information than fell to the lot of any other 
early European writers. I am glad to find that this belief has been 
verified by the testimony of every work that has since appeared 
on the early Mughul period, De Laet’s book has been largely 
nnoted and used by Mr, Thomas in his Chronicles of the I^thdri 
Kings of Dekli and his Revenues of the Mughul Emperors, by 
Professor Blochraann in his notes on t|ie Ain-i-Akhari, by Dr. 
Hunter, and by many other writers, during the past two years. 
And although the discovery of two other copies* of this remarkable 
Elzevir, one in Calcutta and another in London, has proved 
that I was mistaken in regarding the copy used by me as 
unique ; the great rarity of the book has no# been placed beyond 
all doubt. 1 tlierefore confidently hope*that, in ^offering the 
readers of this Review a translation of a further portion, I ma}^ 
be materially enlarging the area of authentic information on this 
interesting period 

The Tenth Chapter of the De Imperio, to w|iich I shall now 
confine my aUentian, is probably the most important and. 
valuable part of the book. It is entitled A Fragment of Indian 
History, which we have received from some of our muntry 
men and translated from Dutch into JjUin. Tlie informant 
here alluded to was, as 2 have said, the Dutch factor at B^rat, 
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who wna an eye-witness of some of the tvents tlcscril)ed by 
hiin, and ^ry nearly connected with many more. The “ frag¬ 
ment" cover# the period from the defeat of Huuiilydn by Sher 
Siir in 1540,\o the tirst year of Shah Jahan’s reign, l()2tS. When 
it is remembered tl>at Van Den Broeck was Director of tho 
Dutch factorics*at Sdrat in I620» and Chat this account of his 
was actually printed at Leyden in J631, only three years after 
the close of the chronicle, its claims on our respectful attentiou aro 
obvious. 

It seems to me that it is almost impossible to exaggerate tho 
historical importance of a contemporaneous narrative of this kiud, 
which gives a fairly minute account of the events of the time, fioin 
a point of view entirely diff^lent from that of former narratives. 
* And this is perhaps especially true in the prevsent case; for the 
writers who aro the standard authorities for the reigns of lluina- 
yun, Akbar, and Jahangir, are with hardly an exception almost 
avowedly panegyrists. 

The diief original authorities for the reign of Hutnsydn are 
Firishtah, Jauhar (author of the Memoirs of Uinndyun), and 
Abul Fazl. Of these, Firishtah is (according to Professor Cowell) 
" particularly defective at this period and Frskinc thinks that 
both he ai^d Abul Fazl “ try to disguise or couceal ” everything 
that is not to the credit of the monarch. Of Jauhar, who was 
a menial servaut of Humaytin, Elphinstone says^—“ He was 
devoted to Humaytin, and anxious to put all his actions in the 
most fiivourable light.” 

The authorities generally used for Akbar’s reign *ai*e Firish¬ 
tah, Abyl Fazl, Abdul Kadir Badaoni (who quotes largely from 
Nizam-ud-diu’s Tabaqdt-i-Akbari), and KJjafi Khan. Of Abul 
Fazl, Elphinstoue say8;-T-“He was a most assiduous courtier, 
eage» to extol the virtues, to gloss over the crimes, and to pre¬ 
serve the dignity of this master and those in whom he was inter¬ 
ested.” Badaoui’s account is an incomplete one, extending only 
to the thirty-seventh year of the reign, at which point Nizani-ud- 
dln’s . work ends. Kkafi Khan’s history, though of course of the 
highest value, was not compile<i until the time of Bfih^dur Sb^h. 
Au admirable illustration of the value of De Laet’s independent 
*^arrative, may be found in his account of the death of Akbar, 
which 1 shall notice in its proper place; and whidi, whether true 

# Professor BloehtbanD says, m his is perhaps the only crHical historical 
Vaotes on the Ain-i-Akbart ^ I work written by a native, and con- 
Would remark here that as long as firms an opinion which I have eisfr- 
we have sio tr^slation of ail the where expressed, that those jrortions 
soarces for a history of Akbat’s reign, of Indian History for which we hafli 
European historians should make several sources, are foil of the most 
the Sawanih-i-Akh<xr% the basis of astounding discrepancies as to de- 
their iaboura. ...... This woik tails.” • 
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or not, is very different from anything that could have been written 
about it by a partial historian. w 

The chief authorities for the reign of Jahangir arc the antobio- 
graphical Memoirs of the Emperor himself, the Tusuk^i-Jahaingiri 
and Khafi Kh^n. For this period we also get other independent 
European testimony, such as the narratives of Sir Thomas lioe 
and others ; but nothing, I l)elieve, approaching De Laet^s account 
in point of detail. The reign of Jahangir alone occupies two- 
thirds of the whole Fragment; and gives a minute descriptions 
of the current events happenuing in the country, as far as they 
were known to the Dutch at S6ral. 

The Fragment is prefsiced hy an address to the reader, wherein 
the author asks him to observe tliree^things : first, that his trans¬ 
lation from the Dutch, though free, is absofetely faithful; second¬ 
ly, th&t the sngpeWatioxi Schaoh or Xa. belongs only to kings or 
to the highest of the princes, especially among the Persians—that 
of Emir belonging rather to the Turks, and being applied to tlie 
chief defenders and propagators of the empire of Muhammad 
—that of Chan or Han or Ghan belonging both to Persians and 
to Tartars, and being applied both to princes and to nobles; 
thirdly, that bis informant (whetl)cr intentionally or by mistake, 
be knows not) has made the year of the Muhammadan era 
correspond to the year 1552, although Leunclavius makes it 958.* 

2.— Ihmay'&n, 

In the year of Christf—, Hamayon, King of the Mogols, march¬ 
ed with bis'army against Beugala. He quickly subdued it, routing 
the forces of the Patans ; and changed its name to Senethubad J 
But he did not enjoy this victory long. Ferried§ Khan, Who pre¬ 
ferred to be called T’Zeer-chan, one of the Patan kings, inarched 
from Nau[j with a largo number of troops—they say that be bad 


* See page 176. 'This is given as 
the date of the death of ; 

the year ie right, the Christian flij- 
rah year should of course be If’SB. 

t The date of this departure is 
left uncertain by the Muhauunadaii 
historians ; it wasiu one of the tluve 
years 942, 943, 944 of the Mwohui* 
uiadan era (A.t). 1^35, 1636, or 
1537). 

X The city of Bongala >’t nis to be 
meant here. ‘ BamS:) dtt occupied 
Oaur or Lakhnautf in June or July 
1538. The story titat he altered the 
ncme to JmmacabHd is given by 
Abul Pazl in the AlndrAkbarl, and 
is repeated by most modem vrriters. 
On the miul-citust of Bt'iigal, see 


Thomas’ Vhi>micle8 tf iht JPathdn 
A’tnyjf, page 152. 

§ Sher Shah’s original name was 
Faiid-ud-dlu, son of Husain of the 
Suv tribe of Afgh&ns. The circum¬ 
stances under which it was changed to 
Sher Kh4u are narrated in Stewart’s 
llisiory of Bengal, page 83. ; 

i| Mr. Thomas in his Chronide» 
mentions Sbahr Nau as one of the 
mint-cities of JB^ngah He supposes 
it to be the name of the. new cil^y 
founded near the site" of the old 
Lakhnauti;' though this does not 
seem quite consistent with’^he state¬ 
ment in the text.' He adds in a note : 
—*‘ The decipherment of the name of 
this mint (as Colonel Yule remarks) 
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und^r his banners sixty-fivo thousand Patans—and iiaving ro- 
ct)vered the province of Bidiar and the fort of Ra<lia~Ratlas,* 

» compelled*^Haniayon to retreat precipitately from Rengala to 
Pathana. ^yhen Hamayon had arrived at Tziochn,*f*, Tzcerchan, 
who had followed him, routed him so completely as to compel him 
to fly to Agra. Here 1 >g collected all his scattered forces ; and 
having summoned all the Ommerauws from the various provinces 
of the empire, he raised a new army and marched to the Ganges, 
When news of this was brought to Tzeerchan, he sent on twenty 
thousand cavalry by a march of fifteen coss, to prevent tho 
troops of Hamayon from crossing the river. Everything was 
left unguarded in the Mogol camp, eiiher through contempt 
of the enemy or on account of their innate indolence ; the night 
^ was.spent in songs and J!'ea.sting. Tzeerchan on the other hand, 
having discovered tho insecure state of the enemy by means of 
spies, sent on Ghawas-chafi [Khawas Khdn] with ten thousand of 
his quickest troops. The latter having marched ten co.ss with tho 
greatest celerity, fell on tWe army of Hamayon very early in the 
morning, and finding it buried iu .sleep and wine, completely 
routed it When Hamayon was aroused from sleep he found the 
camp full of wailing and tumult ; and being unable to reorganise 
bis troops, who had mounted tlieir horses and were flying in all 
. directions, he himself began to think of flight By the time he 
reached tlie bank of the river, he was almost unattended; and was 
carried across by a certain water-carrier, who swam with him to tho 
opposite hank. Here he opportunely found the horse of a certain 
soldier who had Ixjen dr<jwnod in tiie river j and on this he fled 
to Agra. All his elephants, his horses, and a vast treasure, foil 
into the hands of the enemy ; his concubines also, and the 
daughters and indeed the whole harem both of himself and of his 
generals fell into the power of Tzeerchan, The latter, having thus 
obtifined a most unexpected victory, used it with the utmost mo¬ 
deration ; he neit^Ar himself offered, nor permitted any of his 
followers to offer, any indignity to the wives and chihlren of his 
enemies. He marched as rapidly as possibly in the direction of Agra, 

determines for mediaeval geography Bengal by Sulaiin&u Kararjiui; and 
the contested site of NicoloCouti’ii CV- it may possibly be identical 'with 
f-ynwe.” Nicolo Conti describes Cernove Mr. Tliomas' Shahr Thera was, 
'as a large and wealthy city,” fifteen however, a Khtiaopur-Tuudah, Ibe- 
days* sail up the Ganges. IHrishtah lieve, higher up tho river——the name 
states that Sher Kh4n had at this suggesting a conneaiou with the 
tiine retired to his oAgiaal patrimony41 Khawis IChfLn iu the text, 
which consisted of the districts of *■ P'irishtah gives as an account 
Sahsaram in BUifi,r, and “Toiniah ” of the taking of BatitfUtby Sher Shah, 
or Taudah. Stewart describes ** Ton- the story which is told by De La^t 
dah ” {History of Wsnffalt page 95) below (page 186.) of one of Akl^s 
as separated firom Oaur by tiie old general-s, Muhibb AU Khan, 
bed of the Gauges, lie meutious t Hus is Ohonsa, on the Ganges 
that it Was meide the capital of between Patna Benares. 
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reducing many of the towns in his route. Hamayon jn the meantime 
iiaving lost all his troops, took with him Zimlebegem* one of his 
wives who was pregnant, and went to Asmeere ; and thence into 
the province.of Siermel Here, in the fort Amraeit.*f* his wife 
bore him a son, who was afterwards called Achabar. At length, 
his panic still continuing, he fled to Lahore. Hi.s brother, Mirza 
Kamerhaen,^ was governor of this city ; and he, obierving the fear 
and pusillanimity of his brother, asked permission of the king (since 
he himself was afraid of the sight of the enemy) to be allow^ to 
march against the Patanensian.s, who were now said to have arrived 
at Tzerhinda (Sarhind.) The speech of his brother mortified the king 
excessively ; so he left Lahore and went to Cassimere § One of the 
royal Ommerauws had been governor of this province ; but unknown 
to the king he had lately died, and the peoj)lG were in revolution. 
They had not only fortified the metropolis, but also so blocked 
up the passes (commonly called Cothel||) that access to the 
kingdom was most diflicult. The king consequently, excluded 
from this refuge, was about to betake hknself to Kabul or Mul- 
than ; but his brother Kamraou, l)eing himself compelled to fly 
from Lahore (for Zeerghan had by this time taken not only Lahore 
but alstv Multban), and being now hostile to the king, had arrived 
by forced marches at Triulebogen, and had thus cut off the road to 
Kabul. Kamraon, moreover, had written to the other brother, 
M irza Assarywho was then Governor of Khandahar, asking him 
to fortify his citadel and not to admit the king. Chan Uossen, 
the Governor of Tatta, was guilty of similar perfidy ; for when the 
king asked him. to allow him to pass through his province, he 
replied, that if the king thought of going to Pensia, the road 
through Kandahar would be more convenient. The king, Ending 
liimseTf thus deserted by all his adherents, took the road to 
Kandahar; but here also his brother Assary refused to admit 
him. Then, leaving his wife Zinjlebegem,** with his little son 
(now a year old; and all his baggage and servwats and the whole 

Akbar’s mother was called 11a- KamiSitatLaboi-epreceded the attempt 
mida. Professor Blochmauu, in his hio- ou Sind and Ihe birth of Akbar. 
graphical notes on the Ain-i-Abl>arl, § De LiUSt' says a little too much ; 
mentions that she had the title of but Hutndynu sent Mlrzd Haidar to 
Maryam Makdni. I may here take the Kashmir who conquered iu K*<ate Mr. 
opportunity of ’acknowledging, once Blochmauu’e Ain, p. 461. ^ 

for ;U1, the very great osmstauce I || The llindfist&oi-Persian kotal^ cc 
have obtained, in apnotAtiug this see pac^ 191. 

j^mdenenf,fi*omFit)feasorl|loc:hma&n’8 ^ If Mirza Askar^ at this time held 
edition of the which is a j^rfeeb Kandahar on the part of Kamria. 
mine of antiquaridR and hietoi'ical ** Juubar in the Memou* of ffu* 
lore illuetnitive of thie- period- states that took hie 

Anmrkot, then a fort In the wife with hjm on the saiSe home, 
tlesert not far rnrm the Indus. but left the little Akbai' behiud. 

$ Huu>4yilu*s visit to hie brother 
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harefn in tbe town of Tziauwhaon,* he went into Persia; and 
came to Sebistgaoj'f' accompanied only by Beyiamghan, wlio had 
joiue^l him* with a few picked soldiers. Assury, when he found 
out that his brother had fled, shut up the queen au<l her son in 
the citadel o^ Kandahar, and seized all the baggage add Iroasuro. 
Very different was the character and conduct oi the Persian Sha- 
Tarnas ; for he, aS soon as he beard of Hamayon's disaster and fliglit, 
scut orders to his governor in Herath that if the fugitive king should 
liappeu to jtiuruey in that direction, he should l>e received aud 
comforted with all the offices of humanity. Accordingly, when 
the king arrivetl within twelve miles of Herath, the governor 
with all tbe mancebdars and magistrates met him, conducted him 
into the city, entertained him sumptuously and presented him 
with many horses aud mudh valuable household stuff; aud at 
‘length on his departure,*he warned all the other Persian governors 
that wherever ho went he was to b^' received and forwarded on 
his journey with the utmost honour. When Hamayon was riot 
far from Cbasbin,J where fche King of the Persians then was, Sha- 
Titiqas sent to meet him his brother, Mirza Bey ram,§ with all the 
Ommerauvvs aud the rest of the Court; who brought llarnayon 
to the king. The Persian embraced tlie exile, and endeavoured 
to console him ; and ordered his brobiier, Boy ram, to wait on him 
at table. Whilst the latter was performing tlii.s task with the 
utmost diligence, a rash speech of Hamayon nearly caused his 
ruin. For remarking the obedience of Beyram, he observed, that 
it w{is well for the Persian that he had such a brother on whose 
obedience he could rely ; that for himself, although he had loaded 
bis brothers with honours and riches, be had found them his 
worst enemies in tlie day of his adversity. This speech of the 
king enraged Beyram exceedingly. Glowing with anger and 
hatred, he went to his brother, and represented that wlien Sha- 
IsmEKil was at the head of affairs in Persia, Babur, the father of 
Hamayon, was on« gardener.|{ In this way he so far moved 
the king as to induce liim to think of expelling the Mogol; aud 
he doubtless would have expelled him, had not the sister of 
Sha-Tamas, Begen Suitana, taken pity on the exiled monarch 
and diverted her brother from his intention, by the aid of her 
. prudence and of her eloquence which was very great. She recal> 

* Sehw&o oa the right bank of tbe § J his was Bairam Kh m. 

Indus. I Abui "Fasl in the j^fn (Mr. 

The QovemoL of Siwisi&n re> Blochmanu’s traiisiation, p. 87) says 
oeived Humaydu mpectiuliy and ’ that fi&imr brought horticulture into 
seat him on to Hefit; here be was India ; and eisewheie he is spoken 
received with the hooonrs due to his of as a ii^eaious gardener. This was 
rsttk, by dirder oi- Shah Tahmasp. his second holdiy, f rowdy being hjs 
H C^wiu in Penda. first. 
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led to Ills memory that Hamayon was sprung from the race of 
Teymur, from which family "his ancestors had recifived the greatest 
benefits, and to which they were so far indebted for thbir empire, 
that it woul^ be impossible for him to desert Hama[Voa without 
the imputation of iagratitiide. 

Sha-Tamas, affected by the prayers of his sister, orders Hamayon 
to he supplied with every necessary for his jbhrney—camels, 
horses, tente, and ail other equipments of war. Then he com¬ 
mands Khau Traminas, Badorgau, Khan-Coiiligau Narenzyn (the 
father of Hassen Coiilighati), Ismael Coulighan Wattebel, and 
other Ommerauws and Mancebdars to accompany him into 
India. Hamayon marched directly on Kandahar from Chasbin, 
and surround^ the city on all sides with his forces. Having in 
vain called upon hi.s brother Assary td surrender, he ordered his 
machines to be directed against the walls; but when Assary 
presented the king’s little son, now two years old, in the 
way of the machines, the attack was, discontinued. The 
residt at length was that the king guaranteed, by an oath on 
the book of Muhumetan law, that his brother’s life should 
be spared, and that he should have liberty to go where he 
would. Assary went off to his brother, Kamraon, who was 
at Kabul ; but the king rapidly following him, easily got 
possession both of Kabul and of the person of Kamran } and 
liaving deprived the latter of his eyesight, he sent the miserable 
wretch into exile at Mecha, where he died shortly afterwards.* 

In the Mahiimeiiiu year 960 (according to our era, 15o0) 
Tzeer-chau or Tyechmecha, king of the Patans, died in the citadel 
of Gualere, leaving a sou, Fhero-chan, only twelve years old. *t% 
When the nobles of the realm wished to put this boy mn the 
throne of his father, his undo Adelghan, blind with the lust 
of empire, took his life, and usurped the kingdom. Tliis crime 
disgusted the nobles, who consequently revolted in nearly e'fery 
province. Adelghan, however, hoping to antid]iate them, marched 
out of Gualere with a large army ; and easily took Tzhiloar, J a 
city at that time of great size and wealth. The death ofTzeer- 
chan, and these disturbances in the Patan kitigdom, were not long 
concealed from Hamayon, who up to this time had remained at 
Kabul Accordingly, thinking that now the time had arrived^ 

^ K&iuiin dretl at Mecc*k in Octo- dar S<ir (mentioned below), and 
ber 15&7. * Ibrahtm Sir were members of the 

• t It was Sab'm Siuib Sfir (or Sfir family whe rebelled agaiuii^ 
lalftm Slidli), the son aiui successor AdU Shah. 

of Sher, who diedat QwilUr i leav- J This is the fortress of Ghan&r. 
Ing a son, Ffrda. who was murdered which remained in tllie possession ^of 
his maternal uncle Muhammad Adfi Sbdh and his General Heihft 
Kh4n. The latter assumed tlie title until the battle of Pdaipat. 
of Muhammad Add Shah. S>kau* 
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for recovering without difficulty his lost posaessiona, he hastens ae 
rapidly c i possible with an army into India, and reduces to 
subjection aW the towns and provinces on his route, no one daring 
to ♦oppose ftim. At length he arriveil at Tzerlfind, where 
Recander-ghau Assega,* an old and faithful minister of the 
deceased king,•was iu commanA The latter hastily fti,ced the 
invader with ten thousand cavalry ; but when he ventured 
on a Imttle, he was defeated after a hotly contested struggle, and 
fled witli lonly a thonsand troopers to the mouutaioa of 

Changera.i- The vititorious Hamayen committed his young son^ 
Al>dul Fetta Oelaladiii Mahamet, (who was afterwards ealkd 
Achabar) to Beyrangau Qhaiiua to be educated. To the same 
officer he confided the organisation of the whole of hie afinVr 
' and commanded him tO follow Hecauder as rapidly as possiye 
with ten thousaud horsemen, whilst he himself pushed op 
towards Uelly. He sent, however, Allan Couly and Setnaranghan % 
and Badurghau § to reduce the Hoab, a province whidh. lies 
between the Ganges au(l the Jeminus or ^meua. Both these 
expeditions were successful ; for Eecauder was slain, and the 
province was recovered. The king had hardly spent three months 
in Heliy, where also he had commenced to build a magnificent 
palace, when he wa.s summoned to depart this life. For as ho was 
’ descending the steps of the palace after midday, hearing the voice 
of a certain man who was calling to prayers, he sat down, leaning 
on his staff. But as he had taken a lot of opium a little before 

* This is obviously a mispriut for A If Qull Kh&» fought with ShAdf 
Sicamler. The chief referred to is .Khan, an Afgh&n uublo ; but when 
Sikaiidar Kliau Usbaq. A'full ac- he heard that Hetnd had ^>ue to 
count of him is given at p. 363 of Dvhli. be thought fighting with this 
Mr. Bloctmiann's translation of the new enemy rtiore itniantant; but 
Afa: where also this very meeting before Aii Qull arrived at Oehli, 
at Sarhiiid is mentioned—a very min- Tardl Beg had been defeated, and 
nte coinciilence,. ofotttlue, because Ail returned from Mirat to Akbar 
indei^ndeiit. at Sarhind. Ail was bent in advance 

t This doubtless means the moan- with 10,(>(>0 troopet's, met Hetu4 
tains of Kdngrah. . near Pdiiipat, and defeated him. 

X Allan Couly and oemarangban Though Akl)ar and Bairdm wtire 
doubtless refer to tbe same person, near, they took no part in this bat- 
All Qull Khdu, otherwise called tie. All Quit received the title of 
\Kh&n 2iamda. Re and his brather Kbdn Zdiudn. Next to Bairdm, the 
JBahddue Khdn were sous of Haidar restoration of the Mughal dynasty 
Sultan U^aq. whojoinid Huradvdn may be justly ascribed to him. 

his return from^ Persia. Profes- Khkn Zatndn* tbeu got Sambhal 
eor Blochmatin sa^ of lilln:—“AH again as jdglr, cleared the whole 
Qull Kh&u distinguished himself in North of India up tb Ijakhnau of 
Kdbttl and iic the conquest ol the Afghdus, and acmiired an iin- 
Hlnddst^, was made Amir and mense fortune by plunoer. ^ 

sent to the Du&b and Sambhal, ' § The brother of the last; are 
where he defeated the Afghans, preceding note. 

At the time of Akbar’s acce»doo, 
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he was drowsy ; and his staff slipping on the smooth steps, he fell 
headlong, and rolling down about forty steps, injured’himself so 
much, that after.^three days he died. This happened in the year 
D62 of the Mahumetan era, A, D. 1552.* * 

3 — Akbar, 

A* 

Abdulghan having heard of the unexpected death of Hamayon 
at Tzilnar where he had hitherto been in hiding, sent his chief 
commander, Couligan Hemoji,—who was a Gentile (Hindu) and born 
in the middle ranks of life,f but an able soldier,—to the town of 
Delly to attack the Mogols, with a large treasure for the pay of 
the troops and with five hundred elephants. But the Mogol 
Prince, Abdul Fetta Gelal-ud-din ld<abumet Achabar, who with 
]^yranghan and ChanchannaJ and the grater part of the army, 
■was pursuing his father's enemies in the mountainous country of 
Kohi8tan,§ having beard of his father’s death, inarched towards 
Kalanor and there was proclaimed king by Beyrangban. He 
then proceeded as rapidly as possibld’ fo Delly. Heiiiou, in the 
meantime, had routed Tourdicliaii,H who had dared to come out 
■with an army from Delly to me^ him. The latter in his Hight 
happened to meet the army of the Prince, and was received with 
an appearance of friendship ; but after the banquet he was stabbed 
■with a dagger by a slave, by the orders of Beyrangban. Then ’ 
Alla-Koulichan and Badurghan were summoned by the Prince 
and his guardian Beyraugan, with all their forces, from the Do-Ab 
or the province between the rivers ; and were ordered with their 
army to maich on ahead to Panipat to stop Hemou, who in the 

This should be 1556,* see note tuaim fliua speaks of the'circum- 
page 170. stances described iu the text:— 

t Heuid was said to have kept a “Tardi drove away Hdjf Khdn, au 
small shop iu early life, and his officer of vSher Shdh, from Narjnaul. 
appearance was even meaner than On llernd's approach, after some 
his birth. ^ unsuccessful^fbting, Tardi too rashly 

t I’h© two names probably indi- evacuated Debii, and joined Akbar at 
cate the same person, Bairdm Khdn, Sarhiud. Bairam did not like Tardi 
whose history is too well known to, from envy, and sectarian motives, 
require any notice here. He^waa acensed him, and obtaining from 
crea'ted Kh4n*Khduda and Khdn Akbar a sort of permission, * (at’s 
Bdbd after Akbar's accession at Badaoni, II,, t4) had him murdered.,. 
Kaldtidr. Akbar was displeased. BairdmV 

I Eohistan Of course me&ns ‘‘menu- hasty act wv one of the ch!bf causes 

tainons country"; ^>e Laet here of the dmmst with which the 
unwittingly §ive8 ar translation—as Chagatdf^nobles looked upon hipt. 
he does lower down, in the case of Tardi Beg was a Sunni" Elphins- 
KotkA (ATrt/d* ' tone assigns the same motives to 

II This is of course Tardi Beg Bairdm j but Professor Cowell in a 
£lhdn. KIpbhiistone speaks of him as note says—‘^The Moghuls were great- 
one of Hum&ydu’s most faithful ly dnipirited, and Bairdm Khdu, to 
compimious, but this is contradicted enforce order, had Tardi Beg put to 
by all native historians. « Mr« Bloch- death for abandoning Dehli. 
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.meantime had Utcen Dclly-*the Prince followiiv^ with the rest of 
iiis forces. ^ 

Alla-KouWghan and Badurghan met Hemou^ at Tilleputli,*’^ 
about inidwaj^ l»ctween Dolly and Panipat, and risked an engage¬ 
ment without any delay. I’hc soldiers of Heinou were in a rnutiu- 
OU.S state on acoomit of their pay being in arrears ; they deserted 
their leader and dispersed, so that tljc Mogols got posses.sion of 
all their liaggage and elephants ; and flomou being struck by an 
arrow in the eye, whilst fighting, was compelled to take to fiight. 

Tie was however seized and dragged back by Couligan Maiein.i" 
and brought before Achabar, who had heard of the slaughter of 
the Fatans and was hastening to the spot. Achabar at the re¬ 
quest of Coiilinghan severed with his sword the neck of the man 
’ who was in his power-~a crime unworthy of a prince ; and ordered 
his head to be fixed on th<» gate of Delly. 

After this Alla Coulighan, Zemaen,:J; and Badurgan were sent 
into the Do-Ab with a powerful army, to follow up the romuauts of 
the Patan forces ; and they marched to Ziaumpore on the banks 
of the river Thatsau and reduced all that country to submission. 

The Prince with Beyraughan went to Agra. There they 


* I do not know that the exact 
■ locality of this, the 8e(K)ud battle of 
Panipat, has been indicated, by any 
other historian. TilUputli must l>e 
near Sonpat. Neither Elphinstone 
nor Ruy of the standard histories, as 
far ;is I know, notice the important 
fact (already pointed out by Mr. 
Blochmauu) that neither Akbar nor 
Ihiiram were actually present at tliis 
battle. The story told below of Sh&h 
Qalf Khan persuading Akbar to slay 
Ueimi with his own natid, is usually 
(but with leas probability) told of 
Bairam; and Akbar, cbutT.'iry to 
IJe liaet’s account, is represented as 
having magnanimously^ refused to 
commit the crime (see CoweWt El- 
pkinsione, p. 496). But 1 have already 
^oticed that Akbar’s historians have 
generally been Akbar’s pane- 
, and Elphinstone’s account 
fas well as all others with which I 
acQuainted) is drived from Firish- 
tah. Mr. Thomas oas shewn, in the 
Chromde» of Pathan kingSy that 
several of the fllmona financial re¬ 
forms ustJklly ascribed to Akbar 
Todar Mall, were really due to the 
wisdom of 8her Shah S6r. 
t With regard to Uiia story, 


see the preceding note. ''Couligan 
Marem ” is Sh^Ti Qulf Mahrara 
Baharln (mentioned below, page 193); 
and must bo distinguished from the 
cornraamler in this l)attle AH Quii 
Khan (Khiiu Zainan). The accuracy 
of the story, though opposed to ail 
former accounts of this famous inci¬ 
dent, is confirmed by the following 
note on the life of Shah QuH Mahram 
in Mr. Blochmanu’s Ain-t-Akbari :— 
“ He was iu Kairain’s service, and 
distinguished himself iu the war with 
Hemfi. It was i^h.ih QuH that 
attacked Hemd’s elephant, though 
he did not know who his opponent 
was. The driver, however, made 
him a sign, au<l he led the elephant 
with flenid, whose eye had been 
pierced by an arrow, from the battle¬ 
field, and bt ought the wounded com¬ 
mander to Akbar.” The same story 
is told by Firishtah ; whose atKsount 
of Herafi’a death is closely followed 
by Elphiustoue, as mentioned in the 
preceding note. • 
t Here s^ain Alla Coulighan and 
Zemaeu refer to the same persc«. 
Qu tltie, and on the following cam¬ 
paign of Khan Zamsu, tee note above, 
page 175. • 
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received news that Alla Coalighan and Badurgau had met the 
Patans, who had rallied near Sambel, had got thg better of 
them, and routed the enemy with great slaughter,( The latter 
had then fled to liachnou,* * * § had there again tried tlic fortune of 
war, a!id had been again routed. The same thing had happened, 
only the victory had been far more complete, a third.time at Ziauu- 
pore.*|- So that these two generals with extraordinary rapidity had 
conquered the whole of ludostau between the Ganges and 
TziatsomJ rivers. 

Achabar in the meantime was wasting his time in hunting and 
other amusements at Agra, Whilst thus engaged, he either per-, 
ceived of Inmself, or wiis persuaded by his flatterers, that Beyran- 
gan (whom his father had appeunted before liis death to be his 
tutor and governor) was drawing to himstdf all the power in the 
State, and was tlie otdy person who wavS looked up to by all the 
soldiery. Achaliar was very much annoyed at this ; and being 
urged on by his nurse, an old w'oinan named Maghon,§ he devised 
the following trick to put himself out of the power of liis governor. 
With the consent of Bevranghan he weiit ont with a number of 
his companions, and crosse-1 the Simmena.d ostensibly for the 
purpose of hunting. He, however, pushed on toKo-licb;^ and 
tlieuce, liis nurse who had followed him by easy stages, con¬ 
ducted him as rapidly as possible to Delly, in which from ancient 
times it had been customary for the kings of India to be installed 
in tlieir kingdom. Here the Prince, having summoned all the 
magnates from the 'vicinity, foviually took upon himself the king¬ 
ly dignity, and was saluted king liy tlie acclamations of all. Bey- 
ranglian having heard of this, sends to the king without delay all 
the Ommeraws and Mancebdars who lived around Agrd, and 
wrote to the following eflect;—“ That he had never done anything 
except that which he judged beneficial to the kingdom, and had. 
never re.gartled in any way his own interests^ that, in accordance 
with the power couhded to him by his (the king^) father, he had 
feared for the youth of the king, lest he should be reckless and 
listen to counsels unworthy of liirnself; but Jihat now, when he 
saw that t)ie king possessed such prudence as to be able to manage 
his own affairs, he prayed that all things both at home and abroad 
might go on prosperously ; that for himself, lie was now an old man 
well nigh worn out by his labours iu the administration of 
kingdom, and had only this one request to make :—that It.ave 


* A mii'pnutifer Lakhnor ia Sam- 
bhal (MurHcLkbaa.) 

t J aaupw. 

f* This IS probably the Tons. 

§ Akbar's foster-mother, Mdhum, ■ 
had received the title of Ji Ji Anagah 


from Hamaydu. Badaoui attribute^ 
the fall of Biurim the iudneuce 
of Mahutn and her soh' Adham Khau. 

II The Jamuua or Jumnah. 

^ Koel or AK^rh. fCo-keb is evid¬ 
ently a mistake fur Kohel. 
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miglit be given * l»im to go to Mecha anti there to spend the 
re»naindor%f his life/' Having easily obtained the king’s per¬ 
mission, tht^good old man with hia family ami honaehold departs 
frtnn Agralind takes the road to Guzjarat througifthe country 
of Meuwac; but he had only rejushed the town of Pathang"^ 
when he received a iimrtal wound from a Patlian slave f of his, 
in revenge for the death of his father who (they say) hatl formerly 
been slain by Beyraiighan. From the effects of this wound lie 
died shortly uft^erwards, His servants with his son, Mirza Abdiil 
Racliiein.J then only a boy of twelve, returned to Agra to the 
king ; who caused the youth to be civrefully educated in a manner 
befitting his rank. 

'The fort of Agra had hetSn formerry surrounded with a brick 
wall by the Patlian kiflgs; but thi-si wall through age had many 
bieaclios, and was fnllingjnto a ruinous state. Accordingly king 
Achabar, that lie might leave behind him some notal>l(‘ momoriul 
of his name, commanded that it should be built np of living 
stone ; Cas.senghan Mierbai§ being sot over the work, who liad the 
reputation of i)oiiig a most skilful archifect. This man brought 
the stone from T/aokorryo|| (a city which is callc<l Fotliporo at 
the prt'sent day) ami by collecting workmen from all <|iuirfcors, 
pressed on Ihe work with so much energy as to finish it in a short 
time. 

In the meantime it happefied that a certain Rasboot naraoti 
Ziinot Patha,<^[ relying on his valour and energy, attacked his 
lonl the Raliia Raua, and took from him the castle of Cittor 
with many other towns in the neighbourhood, arnl oven en- 
croachetl on the territories of Achabar. Now this castle of Cittor 
is fortified in the strongest manner possible both by nature and by 
art, for it is built on a mountain, and the king.s of Doily had 
nevwr been able to take it. Indeed, Sultan AInndiu, when ho had 
besieged it for tw^We long years, was compelled iiiglorioiisly to 


• Patau or NalirwAlA in tfujarsit. 
t BaTrain was atabb^l by a fjo- 
hani Afghan named Mnbarik, whoso 
£ither had been killed in the battle 
of Machldwarah. 

t Afterwards the fomons Khan- 
nan Mfrzi AbduTraWin, whoso 
liaiil^we shall often meet %vith. Mr. 
Blochmann says of diis nffair —** When? 
miram Khatv was murdered at Patnn 
*iu Gujarat, bis ^n)[> was fihuulered 
Ivvsomo Afghals; but Muliamnmd 
Amlau f)awanah and Biiba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and 
bis mother from the .^reno of plunder, 
ajid bring them to Alimadabid, 



lighting on the road with tho Afghan 
robbers,” Akbar anb.'-equently mar¬ 
ried the inolber, r.{iiram'.s widow. 

§ Qdaim Khan, Mfr Rahr (iho' 
title Mfr Fiahr means •'.Admiral”) 
was a comniHJidf’i- of three thousand. 
The dm says he completed tho Fort 
of Agra “ after eight years at a coat* 
of seven Irorn of TankaltSf or thirty- 
live lakhs of rupeea*” 

II Fathpur Sfkrf. 

Zimet is a misprint for Zimei • 
^id it refers to Jai Mai, who deferrfll 
ed the fortress of (.‘hiior after tlw- 
flight of the lUna LMai Singh. j,' 
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raise the siege. When this was teld Achabar, he was in no way 
terrified by the difficulty of the undertaking, but mar<jhed against 
it with a strong army furnished with very numercms machines and 
other warlUce equipment. He was delayed some iroiiths in the 
siege, and suffered heavy loss from the besieged without attain^ 
ing his object; at length, determined to resort to extremities, he 
commanded the Turkish soldiers, who were serving in his army, 
to run mines under the chief barbican of the fortress; and when 
these were finished, an immense quantity of gunpowder was 
placed in them, fire was applied, and the barbican was blown up 
from its foundations—the approach to the fortress being thus 
laid open to the besiegers. But Tzimel Patha perceiving that the 
destrnction of himself and his friend^ was imminent, determined 
on a most cruel exploit; namoly to shut up in one place all the 
wives and children of himself and all his followers and to 
burn them to death. Then he met the enemy who were break¬ 
ing into the castle, and fought with the utmost pertinacity until 
he and all his followers were slain, ‘This was a very great 
victory; and in memory of it, the king caused two elephants to bo 
carved, Tzimel Patha sitting on one, and one of his chief generals 
on the other, and caused them to be placed'one on each side of 
the gate of the Fort at Agra. 

Arout this time letters came to the king from Lahore from • 
Safferghan* and Rahia Bagwaiider.f announcing that his bro¬ 
ther, Mirza Mahainet Hachiem, had come down from Kabul ; and 
having conquered all that part of the country, was encamped 
at Lahore; consequently, that it was necessary for the king to 
come as quickly as possible with a strong army. The king 
marched towards Lahore without a moment’s delay with a very 
large body of troops, and liad already reached Tzerhind, when 
his brother, terrified at the unexpected approach of the king, 
took to flight, and leaving his tents and nearly all the baggage 
In his camp to be plundered by the royal troS{», be returned to 
Kabul. The king, having marched thrqugh the whole of the 
Panjab and reduced it to obedience, returned to Lahore.* Here 
he received letters from his mother who was at Agra, informing 
him that Alla Coulighan,* Zamman, and Badarghan, whom he had 
left at Lacknow, had rebelled, and, that they were devastating 
his territories in every direction, destroying towns and village 

* I Banp>se this is Mozaffar Khan, more celebrated lUja Man Sin^ 
afterwarrb Vakfi of the Empire, and | This reUellioii of Khau ^maa 
the succes^' ul Khan Jahau as Qov* and his ^brother Bahadur had really * 
eruor of Bengal. commenced some time befoyre, and 

This is doubtless Rajtt Bhaga*. Akbar had been called away mom re- 
van Das, son of liajt Rihari Malt of pressii^ it by his brother’s invamon of 
Jaipur or Amber, and uncle of the the Punjab. 
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and A^ere even threatening Agra itself. On terming this the king 
etruck his C|mp« returnetT to Agfa by. forced marches, and crossed 
the Semmeua with his army. The rebels, terrified by the mpid 
advance of tlje king with such a powerful force, fled fir/t to Lack-' 
now and then to Karamenrecpore*. But the royal troops- 
followed them up l)etwoeu Fettipore f and Kararaemccporo, and 
attacked them with so much vigour that Alla Conlighan was shdu 
in the battle : Badorghan I was taken prisoner, and was belieaded 
in the presence and at tire command of the king. After this Oati- 
ganna § and Moiiinmgbari {| were sent to Ziaupore, to tuike coin> 
mand of the province, and watch the Patau enemy ; siuee ift was 
believed that an opportunity might be offered of attacking them, 
as Mia Solimau Lodi was at Tscoutsa, not far oC The king 
,himself with the rest of,the army returned to Agra. Here there 
came upon him a great longing for a male hek wliieh had been 
hitlierto dented him *, and sd be went on foot to Assemere, on a 
pilgrimage to the monument of the propiret Hoge Mondea * § ** and 
on his return to Tzlckeri from this pilgrimage, he visited a eertaia 
dervish named Scheeck Selim who lived in the ueighlmurhood. 
(Sheicbes, according to the explanation of Leunclavius, are held in 
high regard hy Mahiimetanson aeeouut of their holy lives, and havo 
the care of souls.) He explained to him the eaiise of his pilgrimage ^ 
and the dervish predicted that three sous would be bora to the 
king, and dedar^ that one of the royal concubines was already 
pregnant. She bore a sou whom Obeeck Selim called Sultan 
Selim from his own name. Afterwards a second son was also born 
to the king, and named Chaii-Morad; and aW a third, Chau> 
Daniel. Tim king having thus obtained tlm object of his Vow8> 
ordered a splendid palace to be built for him at Tzickcry, and the 
town itself to be surrounded by a stone wall ; and ordered the 


* Kiarah is on one side of the 
Gauges, and Manikpna eu the other ; 
the two names are here joined, not 
an uucommc'u practice, 

t Badaoni says that tl^e fight took 

{ >lace at Mungarwal, ** whicli. place 
■as since been c«tIJed Fathinu'.” 
Paihpur i» a small village about ten 
5^welve miles south-east of Karah. 
^^Jkhad^lr was killed by SluiJhb^ 
KhaX^Kambd at Akbar’s orders. 

§ is proba!^ Ghau! Kh^a, 
tne son of the follo^ig. 

|l Mnnim Khto^ue of th? greatest 
of Akbar^s graqpees, sncceeded Bai- 
r&m Khilfi as Khau fLhanaii. The 
irou mstauces of his - campaigns in 
Bengal and his death at are 


well known. 

^ Badauni mentions that Muum> 
Khan after the defeat uf KhaU 
Zaman was appointed to the totter's- 
j/igtrs in Jauiipur, and there- con* 
cliulfed peace with JSulaimaii Kara- 
rani the Afghkn prince uf Bengal, 
who promised to read the Kbutbah 
and strike coin in Akbar’s name. 
Munith built the great bridge of 
Jaixipur in 981; see the ** Topogra* 
phy of the Mogul Empire.” 

** Mliji Muin-ud-dti:. For an ac* 
count of this saint and hia shrine, 
see my Topography qf the Mog^' 
Sinpirsy in the VdeuUa Jk»mifU0 
January i871r 
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town to l»e called in future Fettipore,* because there God had 
given him the fulfilment of his wishes, ' 

In the midst of these fortunate events, the king received letters^ 
from Chaii*Azem+ from Guzorat, that Mirza Ebr^iam Hossen, 
Mirza Chan, and Mirza Mahamet Hossen,]; who formerly had 
attempted hostilities in Indostan, had now come into Gnzarat with 
their companions in ’arms, and were layiiig waste the territories 
of the king far and wide ; and that Hossen had so greatly aug¬ 
mented his forces by the crowds of robbers who floeked to him 
from all sides; that he had blockaded Arnadabat, so that he (Chan 
Azem) was with clifficulty able to defend himself within- the for¬ 
tifications, The king having received rhi» message at Tzickery, 
orders dromedaries to be got ready fiA quickly as possible—these 
animals are able to inarch sixty and soinetfmcs seventy coss-within ’ 
twenty-fonr hours—and having moiinte^l them with some of hi» 
most trusted generals and servants, he performed the journey of 
four hundred coss in seven days, and pitched his camp not far 
from Hamadabat § This unexpected arrival of the king, who 
bad actually outstripped tlic nows of Ids departure, so terrified the 
rebels who were ignorant of tlie number of liia troops, that they 
immediately broke up the siege of tiic city, and took to flight. 
Chan Azeu and the other royalist leaders, who had until this time 
been hiding in various places through fear of the enemy, now camo 


* This is of course Fnthptir Sfkr!, 
t Kli&u-i-Aztnu Mirza Aziz 
Kokah, son of Atgah Khdn and .Ti 
Jf AuHgali {see note on page 178), was 
Akbar’s foster-brother, and ono of 
most powerful nobles of this reign 
and tlie next. An admirable account 
of his life is given by Mr. JJloch- 
iiianiv in his edition of the AiJi, 

325; from which T extract the fuJ-. 
lowing account of the transaction.s 
described in the text:—“ lu the ITlli 
year, .ifU-r the con«juost, of AlHiia<l,i- 
aid, Mirza A%iz w;ia appointed 
Governor of Onjara: as fa» ns the 
Mahinilra river, whilst Akbar went 
to coiujiier Sfirat. Muhaiumrid Hu¬ 
sain Mj'rZii and ^hab Mirzi, joine«l by 
Slier Khiiu Fudadf. thereupon besieg¬ 
ed Patai but they were «t 

defeated by MirZ;i Azte and Qutbnd- 
din. Aziz then re(nrue<l to Ahma- 
<lnbad. When Ahbnr, on the 2ml 
V’afar 981, returned to Fathpnr Sikii, 
lkhn'>ai-ul nuilU. a Oujaratr noble, 
occupied IdiU, and then moved 


.ag^iinst Azifz in Ahmadiibad, Muham¬ 
mad Husain "Mirza also came froni 
the OaUliiu, and after attaching 
Karnhhayit {Cambay), they besieged 
AhmadaUid. Aziz held hiinsnlf 
bravely. The siege was raised by 
Alvbar. who surprised the reliela 
near Patau. Dining the light Mu¬ 
hammad Hii^^iin Mfrzit and Ikhtiyar- 
ul-mu)k were “killed. The victory 
nas chiefly gained by Akbar birnselfi 
who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy ^fvom an ambush. Azfz 
hiul s-nbsequeutly to fight with the 
snn.s of Ikhtn ar-nl-ranlk.’* 
t An account of this family ■ 
descendants of Tlmtir, is given iu .il 
the histories. MiAh Mbzk iS'Jere 
called MlivA Chao. ^ 

§ Akbar left'lAgrah on the 4;h 
Rabi I., and attacked the Mirzas on 
the ninth day af^'r his departure. 
The distance* between Agrah and 
Patan beifig four hundred kos, 
Akbav's forced march has often been 
admirdd. —Ih-iggs [I., p. 2-11. 
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D«t to meet tlie king, each with his own troops. Strengthened by 
'these reinfo|peinonts, ho orders Chau Guga,* who was raised to 
the rank of with twelve t}io\)saml cavalry 

and the,^swiftest elephants, immediately to attack tlie rebels; 
whilst be himself halted in another part with the rest of the army. 
The battle rageej^ furiously ; until at lengtli Chau Goga fell, when 
the royalists began to yield, Tim king, iudigiiaut at this, flun’g 
himself into the thickest of the figlit ; the vehels did not sustain 
his attack, .but were driven back in all direction in shameful 
fligiit. Mirza Abrahein and Mirza Chan bad already fallen in the 
btiUle ; but Mabarnet Hossen was captured by the king, and 
atoned for bis perfidy witli his bead. After this the fortress of 
Surat was taken witli hardly j^ny tumble, and the whole province of 
Guzarat subdued; and•Achabar, having appointed .sonic of bis 
most faith fill (Jenerala a.s Governors there, returned to liido.staii. 
In the same year the fortress of Agra was completed; and Ragii 
ThofenTU','1* who was the king’s treasurer or wasir, rendered an 
account of the ev'penditm'o*iipon it. From this it afipeaivd that 
oil the walls tif this fortress had been expended fifty thousand 
Ciiroras of tarhuf^.l that is (if yon reckon twenty tackas to each 
rupee) two million and five hundred thousand rupees; whilst ou 
the walls of Fettipore had been expended one million and five 
hundred thousand rupees—altogether four million rupees. 

A short time after this, Ghati Glianna and Monimehan, § who 
were in command as vic(?roys at Zyauuipore,|| informed the king 
that tliey had frequently fought with the Patans ; that Soliman 
Kaliaranien^ll had died some time before ; that his sou had succooded 
him, but after two years had been deprived of the empire by his 


* De Laiit’s “Goga” evidently page 187, TJipraml'il; aiul iigaiu at 
itanda for Kokah (foster-bioilier), a page 188, Thormid Mr. IJloclmumn 
title ^ven to the sons of Aktar’s says of this natne {Aia, p. 8o2.) “ Tlio 
imraea. The “ Chau Gofta ” here men- name Todar Mall is often sprit lu 
tioned Wiis Saif Khin i^ltah. a bro- MSS. with the Hindi T, d, and r ; 
ther of the faiuoua Zaiu Klidn, and . which explains the spthirig ‘ Toiel 
aOH of Pichah Jiiu Anagab, a muse of Mall ’ which we find in old Histories. 
/tkbaPs. He had distingwshed him- J See note, page 179 

»elf ill the former year at the taking § See note above (page 181) im 

if Slirat; and liarl acoompamed Muuiiu Klidii. Hme, aa U'fore, Glmn 
l^ar on his forced maivh from Ghauua is onlv the title of Miiaiui 
l(wh to Patau. He was killed, .w Khkn (Kftdn K/idndn) 
cneilljfined iu the text, figiitiiig {| Jauupur. 

igains^Mubainmad Hu»iu Mirza. ^ This is Snlairnan-i-Kai-ardnt 

A.k 4 hai, on his leturu^to Agra, paid J)e Laiit’a accounts of the wars be¬ 
lli &aif Khar’s debtif. He is called tween the Mughnls and the Afghans 
riere “ ComtnandeiA-Chief; he was in Bengal, are perhaps the most iu« 
really a coigmaudeFof four thousand, terestiug and valuabm parts of hig 
t TWs seems to be a curious book, both iu Akbar’s reign and in"' 
lorruptioQ of Rdjd Todar Mali. The Jahkngir’s ; mucli of the iuformatioa 
■ ■ tuiancier’s name is spelt at is quite novel. 
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«ii^ect6, and Dottwet* the son of Baratghan' put'in his place; that 
the latter was an indolent inan» immoderately given ^to drinking, 
and having no care either for military affairs cr for‘■the adminis¬ 
tration ; ttfat accordingly the time was now come for** the* king to 
gird himself up to conquer the Patans and add the whole of Ben¬ 
gal to his empire. On the receipt of this intelKgence, Achabar 
ordered his forces and ail his munitions of war to be hastily g^t 
ready ; and with his elephants moved towards Pathana, crossing the 
rivers Ganges and Tziotsa, Xa-Oouwet, having heat'd from his 
scouts of the approach of the king, sent for^vard twelve thousand 
cavalry to check the Mogols. These, meeting the Mogols between 
the Ziotsa and Molieb AlypouFj-f were put to flight with little 
difficulty, and betook themselves panic stricken to Pathana ; which 
city Xa-Uou\vet fortified, and furnished with the necessary provi-’ 
sions for sustaining a sipge. The siege occupied Achabar six 
months, not without great slaughter of his own troops. At length 
in the seventh month the town was takpn by storm ; very many 
Patans were put to the sword, many of the chiefs with their wives 
and children were captured, and a vast booty obtained. , Xa-l>oa- 
wet himself,was lying steeped in wine and conscious of nothing ; 
he was placed by his servants in a boat, abd floated down the river 
for three days; till at length his followers, disgusted at his imbe¬ 
cility tvhich had brought upon them such calamities, cut off bis 
head and sent it to Achabar.j The latter having conquered 
the whole of Bengal, returned to Fettipore. After this by the 
valour and industry of Rostaachan§ and Zadock || Mamet Chau, 


• Tina is a very curious point. 
Stewart (Hiaoiy of Bentialj page !)6) 
says that Sulaimau Kararauf was 
sttceeeded by his eldest son U&yazid ; 
but that the latter was set aside after 
a few months, and was succeeded by 
Dafid Kli&i), the second fon of 
tniis. This account is • evidently 
take* froui^ Firiahtah; and every 
modero History, as far as T am 
aware, follows !]^riahtali iu filing 
Batid a son 0 / Suiaim&n. It is im> 
possible to say which is righk Firiah- 
tah or De La^t; for 1 can find out 
nothing about the * Baratghan ’ 
named in the teat. It s«Nm]% how¬ 
ever, unlikely that Be La^ ahould 
have invented thia parentage for 
l^d i vdiereaa Firishtah'a aoeoun^ 
tiiat lififid was another son of Sulai- 
mhn, is just such an he would be 
likely to give at a veuture, if be were 


ignorant of the true parentage. 

There is a possibility that ^ratghan 
is a corru]^)tion of Bhyaidd Kh&n—in 
which case De La«St would hav6«called 
D&dd IChfin^wrongly his son, instead 
of his brothel^ 

• t Muhibb-AUpuf. Muhibb Ali 
was tlie Qovernor of Boht&a mentioned 


below, pa^e^'l 85. 

t This summary dismissal of 
Di&d Khhu from the scene, is of couree 
a mistake. He sms subsequently cam 
tured and put to death by Khp 
Jfahhn. 

§ This appears to refer to ^stmu 
Khau <who was^often called nto- 
take Buatam Khaik Bustmn bdng as 
much cmnraoner ueme than Dastam), 
who was appointed hfibahdAr of Ajmir 
in the twenty-secemd year of AhbaPe 
reign, and got Bantanbhur as 
Bantaubhur was conquered. iu the 
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nrHbm tbe spacer o£ two months he took from its Ks^ah the for« 
tress of Bbiui Tambor. He then turned his attention to the 
lortress of in the province of Bahaer, or as some say in 

jPerar. fcu'tress had no equal, in respect either ftf situation 

or of size and strength of the fortifications, either in India or 
4n Turkey, Bessia, or Tarfcary. It is situated on tlie top of a 
precipitous mountain, the ascent of which is a journey of eleven 
C 08 S. It is surrounded by a plain on all sides for a distance of 
eighteen ooss. The circumference of the fortress itself includes 
fourteen villages, with their fields plentifully yielding all manner of 
crops. iProm the very summit of the mountain a torrent descends 
through its midst, feeding three very large tanks which never dry 
up. Lastly, at the foot of the mountain the Tzeon [Sun] spreads 
' into a marsh or lake tfiree eoss in breadth, convenieut for inter¬ 
course with the people of the neighbourhood and much used for 
the purpose. With no further delay Achabar orders Moheb 
Alieghan,* a man of singular prudence and valour, to endeavour 
to take this fortress from the Badzia, a gentile (Hindu) prince 
who held it with no fear of molestation. Ho departed from the 
court with some chosen soldiers, and marched into the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fortress. After he had obtained the friendship of 
the Radzia by the interchange of presents, he devised the follow¬ 
ing stratagem. Pretending that he was commanded by the king 
to depart on a sudden expedition into Bengal, he earnestly be¬ 
sought the Badzia to allow him to leave his family in the fortress. 
The Badzia, not suspecting the trick, consented with the utmost 
readiness, and commanded his servants not to disturb in any way 
the female guests. Without any delay, Moheb Alieghan fills two 
hundred doulya$, in which women me usually carried, each with 
two most valiant men and sends them into the fortress. These 
beit)g let in, got out of the doulyas, and surprised and over- 
^powered the sentiijp^at the principal gate. Alieghan rapidly fol¬ 
lowing with the rest of his forces, slew the Badzia and Obtained 


^irteenth year (AJ). 10€8) by Akbar Tabaqdt the surname lUthtaai. On 
4u penaon-; Kbtn Jahan being one this name Mr. Blochoiann gives the 
hw Generals, foiiowiTig note “ This renowned 

^ n This mast be Muhammad Sidig FoH had passed, in 945, into the 
auin (or 84diq Khan, as he is called hands of 8ber Sh&h .... Subsegoeutly 
PfS^htti Fttzl—Akbar hating the it came into the hands of Suiaim&a 
•nainSvahammad), one olAkbar's best and Janatd i Karantni. Tim latter 
^officers and ultim^^y acQEU|ian(hv appointed Sayyid Muhammad emu- 
of five thoosand. a . mander. He handed it over to dhah- 

* This story o|^e iakii^ of BahMs bfa Kbin. In the same year Akbar ap> 
by. MuJMhh KU Kldia is told by pointed Hiihibb ^Ali Khan Governor 
Jf^rishtah of Sher bh&h (ms note, of haht&s. and Shahhhz Khan made 
page 171.) lit is however worthy ol note om the xoH to hun.’* 

>that Muhibb' Ali Khan beanin fiie 
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po^essioD of the fortress. He obtained a vast treasure and sent 
it to the king} he earned, by this noble stratagem, ISsting fame 
with posterity. ® 

In another part, in Tzarangpore,* Boup Hattnii, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, assumed the name of Badur and 
broke into rel;>eliion. She called the Pathans to arms ; and rashly 
dared to engage Adanci Qhan (who bad been sent against her with 
an army) though she had only a few followers. Adam Qhanf 
easily defeated her, and took her prisoner ; she, however, to avoid 
insult ended her life by poison. 

After this the brother of the king, Mirza Mamet Hachim, who 
ruled at Kabul,, died of disease. Bahia Manziagh,| a Basboot 

race and a commander of five thdUsand cavalry, was sent by 
tne king to reduce that kingdom as a province of the empire. The 
Bahia nent the widows and children eof Hachim, and the chief 
aetvahts, with their own consent, to the king ; who received them 
most kindly, and committed to some of .his faithful servants the 
guardianship and education of his two nephews, of whom the 
elder was ten and the younger seven years old. To the 
women he assigned large annual pensions ; and to his brother’s 
chief commanders, Mamet Maxuem-ghan,§ Chabeeck Ghan, 
Hametheeck-ghan, and Jachtbeeck-ghan,l| he gave the com¬ 
mands of a certain number of soldiers with tne necessary pay. He 
also placed Maxuem-ghan of Kabiil in the place of Ganghanna 


* Tzaraii|rour is of oourae S&rang- 
pur; in Mfuwab. 

t Adham Kli&n. in 968, the year 
before his death, defeated B&z Bah&dur 
near Sdrangpur and took possession of 
his treasures and dancing girlp; 
and about the latter be got into 
trouble with Akbar. Boup Mathii 
is Bdpmati, the beloved dancing girl 
of B&z Bahadur, whom 1 have 
mentioned in my ‘Topography.’ There 
is nothing in the histones to shew 
that she caused a revolt; and it 
looks as if De La6t had confounded 
Bah&dnr’s defeat at Bitrangphr 
and Adham’s capture of dimetng girls 
with a rebellion at S.^rangpQr caused 
by the Mirz&s. Adhmn hw been dead 
fbr BXftqe tima when Akbar invaded 
Benrat.. 

X The hhitory^ Baja Min Singh, 
sen of Raja Bhagwih Daa of Amber, is 
too well'Koown to need any notice hero 

I This must be Mas’um Kh&n-i- 
Kibuli, who was the foster-brother 


(Kokak) of Minsk Muhammad Hakim, 
Abkar’s brother. His uncle Mirza 
Aziz, ha^ been Vazir under Kamivdn. 
He received at first from Akbar 
command of five hundred horse; 
and after having distinguished him¬ 
self in the war against the Aijghkns 
anti having bef n wounded in a fight 
with the Bengal hero Kkalpahir, he 
was made % commander of one thou¬ 
sand. He was given Orissa (called in 
the text “ thb Pathan province in Ben¬ 
gal”) as ; and was subsequently 
one of the chief leaders of the great 
military rebellion iu Bengali Hf 
was at length driven to £m^ (tl^ 
Sundarbans and adjoining ps^, of 
Bengal), where he took refu^ with 
the fudotis ZamiS^ar Ib& ; and where 
nltimately he died4- 
(I These names sPmd for Shah Beg 
Khkn ; Hkmid Beg kbkn aad Takht 
Beg Kbku. Be Lakt^s I in the kiit 
name is perhaps mer^ya miapriat 
for T. 
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]IAramgban»* the Governor of the Pathafia province iii$eiigfa]» 
vrbowasnow dead; and be eent him away to the province with< 
a great m/laber of Ommemawa. 

In tbe ni^antime it was announced that Masoffer, ybo had beenf 
deprived of the province of Guseratt, was in rebellion ; and that he 
had Suddenly overpowered and beheaded Gotobdiauf Mahamet> 
ghan the chief afthe king's soldiery in Aniadabat, with some other 
Ofnmeranws. Abdul Baobim'ghan, the son, of Ghanna and Bey- 
ramghan $ were sent against the rebel with a powerful army ; and 
Koran and Gooserghaii,§ the sons of the slaughtered Gotob- 
dian, were sent with them to avenge their parent's murder. This 
war was not a very important one for as soon as Rachiera had 
arrived by forced marches at the ,coafities of Quzerat, be routed 
the army of Masoffer^whiSh consisted of only twelve thousand 
cavalry |j and took him alive. Masoffor, however, to avoid 
the ignominy of punishment, laid violent bands on himself. Abdul 
Racbiem obtained as a reward for this campaign, the title of Chan 
Cltanna and the command of five thousand cavalry. 

In Bengal also a rebellion was now raised by Mazenon-chan^ 
Gabiet-cban, Bama-chan,** and Mamet Maxum*chan of 
Kabul. 'H' These twice or thrice defeated Hadzia Thoramiol 
Wasir-ghan, who bad been sent against them with Kuebhat-jgban^t 
and a powerful army, They even took that general prisoner; 


♦ I suppose this is Muuim Kh&o, 
the late Khdn-KhduSn ; but Mas’iiin 
Kbfiu only succeeded to Orissa, a 
part of Muuim Khin’s command. 

t Qutb>ud-(liu Kh4n was the 
i^ungeet brother of Atgah Khan 
He received Babroch (Broach}, south 
of Ahmadabad, as J&gir. When 
HnJtdnir of Gujarat asserted his 
iudependecee, Qu^beud-diu waa 
surprised and defeated by him near 
Barodah. He shut himself up in 
Ihe fort of Barodah, but at last 
capitulated under a proAise of safety. 
MnzaAsr seized his fortress at Bahtoch 
aind confiscated his immense wealth 
^abont ten krors of rupees) with 
wanrteen lakhs of imperial money ; and 
ranlliy afterwards caused him to bo 
put e9 death. 

* I De Last has |hmo again made 
tbe mistake of taking the name and 
the title for tfo different persons. 
Him Mxlurrahim was tbe sou of 
Bftirim Khdn who Was also Kb&u 
Sb&nhn. He defeated Muzad^ of 
Biyarat in the battle of Sarkiy near 


A hmad^bdd, and again near Nddot; 
and for these victories he obtained 
the command of five thousand horse, 
and the vacant title of Khfin 
Kbdndn. 

§ These sons were called Nauraug 
£h&n and Gujar Khdn reajieotively. 

(I Mr, Blochraann says that 
Muzafiar, by the aid of Qutb-ud-din's 
treasares, recruited an army of forty 
thousand troopers ; that Mim 
Abdurrabim had only 10,OW men 
to oppose him, and was only induced 
to attack him by his desire for the title 
of Kb4u Kh&u&n, 

^ Majufin Kh4n Q&qshfil, one of 
the chief leaders of tbe revolt of the 
military Jlgirdkrs of Benuiri. 

t* This is doubtless Baofi Kh&n 
Q4qsh61, another of tbe chief rebels 
who succeeded Hajufin Khhn as head 
of the Tfirki elan called UaqshdI. 

tt It has alrewly Ibeen painted 
out that this is Mas^mo Khlo-’i Klbuli. 

Xl This .is Shahb^k Kh4n, 
sttceeeded Him Aziz in lUogal, 




t 


M at length defeated aad sk’ra in battle—the exc^^l^ba 

ef Maxem-ghah, .n^he fled to Hite gtiaa,* * * § the eomnaa^der of the 
enemy’e forces ie ^hgal. The ktter was encoaragedby.Maxem-ghati) 
to carry on the war ariosi the royal,proi^isces with greater energy. 

2uebhat>ghah of Kabul received the goverumeut el the province 
of Bengal; and Badzta Thormiel^ returned to Fettrpore. 

Then also Eadzia Kamzieud,§ who had hitherto governed 
Baudou as ab.itidependont prince, being persuaded by Badala Bier-' 
mal (} and having obtained a safe-conduct, came to the king at 
Fettipore. He was honourably entertained by the king, and sent 
hack to his territory. Other gentile (Uindfi) princes idsO, follow¬ 
ing his example, began to solicit the king’s friendship, bad to Send 
their daughters to the royal seragl^o^ as ple%eh of mutiiiil 
alliance and peace. ' , 

About this time the king, going towards the riveia Tziotsa and 
Beack, was wonderfully pleased with a Site which he 'observed at 
the confluence of the Simmena, the Tziotsa, and the Beack ; and 
he commanded a fortress to he built there of living stone, which 
was completed by very skilful architects in five years, and was 
called by the king Elabas. ** Cue million two hundred thohsand 
rupees were expended on this fortress. 

The king who now obtained quiet after the conquest of all his 
enemies, thought of going to Lahore to meet Abdullack-ghan ITs- 
beo, the king of Mauthner, ff the son and heir of Tsecander-ghau, 
who (it was reported) was about to come of his own accord to visit 


* The famouR Zaniindar I»a ; see 
note on page 186. 

f Shanbaz Khani Kambd; the lat¬ 
ter part of the name probably mis¬ 
taken by De Laet for i K&buli.” 

$ Todar Mall was succeeded 
in Bengal by Mfrza Aziz; and the 
latter by Sb^bdZ Khan. 

§ This was Raja B&m Gband 
Bagbel&h, Raja of Bhatb. Among 
the three ^eat Rajas of Hindtistau 
whom Bsbsr mentions in his ife- 
mofra, the Bijas of Bbath are the 
third.** It was from SUm Cband 
that the famous fortress of ICilinjar 
had $eei: taken by Majndn Khau-i 
Q&^lUil mentioned shove. De liallt’s 
.Bandou U Fort bandhh. 

ll'Tfaia is ofjbtiuie ^e famous 
Biv Bab ip^rabman. He Was 
A|u:ftr*i Hindd ^^Poet batureate** as 
was his Persian qpe. Ho had 
Moohipanied Akhu- io hla forced 


march from Agrah to Fatan. His 
disasters and death in the Ydsufzai 
oampaigii are mentioned in all the 
Histories. 

^ Especially the lUi of Ddn- 
gaipur, to whom Baja P£r Bal«wiis 
sent to negoc^te the marriagew 

** This is of course Abahabdd. 

tt AbduUah Khan Usbaq, king 
of Tdran, having long wished to an¬ 
nex Badaksban, at length succeeded 
in conquering the country on the 
invitation of Mirza Sulaiman. ¥he 
latter, sixth in descent flroni Tlmdr 'i 
had h^n befriended by Bnmaydl'« 
and installed in the kingdqi^y'td 
Badakeh&u; bat had been <:driv^ 
out subsequently^ by bio snndsbu 
Hirz^ Shahrnkh^Wentiooed in ^fad 
next note (not by A«i|uilidi, as stated 
by £^phinf!tono}. By * ^ Manthnw * 
De Lsfit m«au ItawanunMlir, 
oxfaua. 
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fndilk In the meantime there esme to visit him at Fettipore,. 
where he b^d remaineo for the last fifteen years, Morza l>(arol 
froth Badaxapf who had suffered many indignities from the Ushegs. 
With him haidepartevi to Lahore^ wlth^ the intention of. proceeding 
to Kabul; but reflecting that the Gauges \i^a» still in the poggessioo^ 
of the Pat bans, he turned his course towards 'Ateeck. Thence ho 
sent ^enchan *and Radsia Birmuel'i* with a strong force to* 
attack the Pathaus. But those Pathans who were under the sway 
of Zelalia Afridi and Turcost-zey, blocked up the mountain paths, < 
and bamcaded the roads ; so that the royal forces met with greah 
loss, Birmuel with many other Ommoraws fell in the Inittle, and 
Tzienghau'goga with great difiiculty escaped to the king. Larger 
forces were then sent, who w^re so completely successftd that all 
.the provinces under the^rule of Zelalia and Turcost were subdued. 

After this, it is announced to the King, that Mirza Massufler 
Hossen and Mirza Boston :|;*of Khandahar, the sons of Mirza Bey> 
ram who had ruled at Khandahar, bad fled on account of some' 
injuries received from Xn-Abas the king of Persia, the son of 
Godavenda , § and that they wished to make their submission to- 
Achabar. The latter, perceiving that an excellent opportunity was 
offered him of adding Khandabar to hisdomiuions, sentGhabeeck- 
ghan,|{ a commander of live thousand cavalry, to Khaudahar. 
The two brothers^ quickly laid open to him the approaches to* 
the city ; and they then came to Lahore to the king, where they 
were received with tl>e utmost kindness. 

T’zedder-zia-hau and Hachim-bainma** were sent to 
Bochara, ostensibly to condole with Abdul-ghan on the death 

* This is Mirza Sb&hrukh, who ceived also KUbul under Jah&ugir. 
had been expelled from his kingdom ^ Mirzd liustam had before this 
in Badaksh&n by Abdullah Kh&n. fled to Akbar, and bad been made by 
Both he and his grandfather Mirz& him governor of XAhpr. Muzaffap 
Sulai'm&n ultimately b^me grau> was made a Panjhaz&ri, and Sambhal 
dees of Akbar’s Court.• * was given him as Jagir. 

t This disastrous expedition of ** These are Sadr Jahdii MuftC 
Zaiu Kh&n Kokah and IHr Bal and Hakim Hum4m. Mr, Blochmann- 
ag^iiast the Ydsufzais aisi Afredis, (Afn, page 40fl) says of this embassy,^ 
ha« been already noticed, and its —When Abdullah Khkn 
deta^ are well-known, Zelalia king of Tdr&n, wrote to Akbar 
5^08 for Jalilah, their leader. garuing his apostasy from Isl^ 

1||L Mtiad Muzofiar Husain and Mir&n Sadr and Hakim Hmnkm v# 
MiniOlustam were the grandsons of selected as ambassadors." Hi 
Sh4h]S||piiail<i Safawl (^‘ the Sophy ”) of Sddr Jahan's conduct as M‘, 
of|jPq;raia« Sbdh Ti^mksp, the en- he temporised in bis attitude i 
te^^uer 6f Huin4|fe had conquer* AkbaPs " Divine Faith,” and 
ed KandabH' in A.H«; and largely by it. . ^ A ' 

MuxaShr ^w ral(il there. Hum&m's real nami^^Ns Hi 

^ Hhuwbfmdah. sneoeeded i&^h hut be d£^^tly‘ calt^ 

Ismail, ' Bdmkydn Qulf,the slave off 

*1 -Sh&h Beg KhknArghdu was ^n; and was sub^aent)/ 
long governor Sf Kaudah&r; aud re* Htum by Akbaahim^f, / 
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of his father and to |)ay respect to tie deceased T’sander'|han, 
but really to spy out the Maurhener country; Which the king wag 
most anxious to annex, as the <x>ne[tiest. would spread Ihe glory 
his name /ar and wide, and cause bis fame to ^ival that of 
Tamurlane the founder of his race. When they had arrived at 
Bochara, they offered the royal gifts te Abduhghan and paid due 
respect to the memory of the deceased, they were entertained at a 
public banquet of all tjie citizens, laid out in the most beautiful 
manner in the open air according to the manner of that nation 
and when they had remained there a whole year, tlrey returned to 
the (kingi laden with magnifeent gifts and bringing a full account 
of the topography of the country, of the fortifications of the towns, 
and of the military strength. It appeared, however, advisable to 
the king first to attempt the conquei^t of Casaimere, which 
was at this time subject to a foreigner. Cassemchau Mierbar,** 
and Mirzaf Alle Tzily were sent, with the whole army of the king 
and with letters to JustofiF-ghan J the king of Ca.<?simere— in which 
letters it was promised that if he would of his own accord peaceably 
submit to the king, his power should not be in any way diminish¬ 
ed. On' the receipt of these letters Justoff»glian went directly 
to the king at Lahore, leaving his son Jagob-chaD§ as regent. 
The people of the province were very angry at this, for they 
thought that their king was deceived by some jugglery. And 
even to the Mogol this surrender was not considered a com¬ 
plete one; for he reasoned thus:—if he (the king of 

Uassiroere) had wished to deal fairly with him, he would have 
brought his son also with him, inasmuch as the son being a 
mere youth might easily be induced to make common cause with 
the opposite faction. And, indeed, the suspicion was not without 
\ foundation; for the son, immediately after the departure of bis 
father, threw off the foreign yoke, and began to fortify the king> 
dom and block up the approaches, l^ese attempts of J^gob- 
in chan kept the king in a state of anxiety^cr some time; since 
la^it seemed to be a very difficult operation to penetrate into the 
^^nrovince through the narrow mountainous approaches. At length, 
f^Aowever, he sent off bf Alle Tzilly and Qhassem-chan with 

wholie army; sending with them some Cassimerian Ommerauws 

- ——-----—' 

tblrd.’^ Thisisp^Bim KhL) Mir Bslir length identified this leader, 
that thrred to as the architect of the Mirzddah Atf Khan. He was or^ed 
had bssf Agrah stpagelld. He conquer- to join Qasitn Kh&tt*s ezj^muoa 
Qaqsh^l hmiraiUd goyemed it ontiihis agaist B^asbmir in 094 rand ^ kilK 
.ibandouis tion.in El|hinsiohe (pro- ed by the in 995, wfiea 

ll Thb follow^'Fumbtsh) sScnbes an imperial detHNaent Undei " . ^id 
Bijii Bfr htonesi^f Kashmir to Mirzfi Ahdaflah Kh&u defeated. 

Hssh Bhagav&n ; t 'Itu's was Yusuf Khfiif>Cha)i^ 

Fwzi was t only eubaeqi^ently aotered § Taqdb Khin, son of the kii 
accomp^edto suppress s rehellidn. named, 
r bog ^arcb 1 hsve at 
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whom all the {las^ were well known. Jachob chan hearing 
of this secA some Ommbrauws with a strong force to Kotele* 

{ ia, ‘the pa^') Bimber, to prevent the approach of the enemy. 
These, howei^r, were won over by the promises an<f bribes of 
the kiQg*s party ^ they deserted their own king, and opened the 
pass to the enemy. The royal troops, having got through the 
pass, found no diMcuUy in reaching Cassimere; and since there 
Were no wails* tliey burst into the city at the first onset. The 
king was taken alive, but was pardoned by *Achabar. He received a 
pension, as did his father; but not sufficient to maintain his dignity. 

After this the king turned his mind towards Sind. Mirza* 
Sianf ruled there, but was extremely hated by bis subjects on 
account of his tyranny. <3an-GhauuaJ was appointed to the 
command of the expeaition; and ho put his whole army, ^ith 
all necessary warlike equipment* on board a number of boiats, 
dropped down the river Ravea to the Indus, and so on to the 
metropolis Tatta. • The si^ge of that city occupied him for six 
mouths ; but in the seventh &i«r 2 sa Sian surrendered himself. Ho 
was sent to the king, and received kindly by him ; the kingdom of 
Sind was made a province of the empire. Shortly after this, intelli¬ 
gence was brought to the king that Nesam-Sha, king of the 
Heccan, was dead; and the desire seized him of adding this 
kingdom also to his empire. Gan-Qanna seemed to be the fittest 
person to be put in command of this expedition; and he with 
twenty-two Ominerauws and an immeii.se army set out from 
Lahore, and at length arrived at Brampore. The Governor of 
Brara^ore, Radzia Aly-Ghaa§ immediately added his forces to 
those of Gan-Ganna; and the latter remained there for full six 
monthaO For Tziand Biebie^ the daughter of Nesam-Sba 
was at Amdanager and most prudently administered its affairs; 
the £uDUch, Godzia-Tzuhel,** being the Commander-in-chief of; 


* Mr. Bloehmann (afn, page 380) 
speaking of the passes into Kashmir 
gained by Qasim Kb&n, says :—“ the 
Word KoteU means a rndhotaiu or a 
moantaiupass.” 

t This is Mirzi Sixii Beg, after- 
^rds a oommimder of three thou- 
under Akbar. He belonged to 
th?lfc|Mfh6a Clam and was descended 
from whin^z Kh&n . and SToltoi 
Rikkn. An mteresti^acoount of the 
history of this dyimRy, first at Bpan- 
didi&r and then alfrhatbab in Sihdis 
given by«M!r. Biodimaaa,AI»,page 
3 ^ 1 , 

t The Kh&a Kh&n&n already fire- 
qnentty mentioned—Mhrzfi Abattm* 
nUn* Km of Buram BMo* 


§ R&j& All Ehkn, called by Eh^. 
Ehku Aii Khan, killed in thj 
campaign as described below. 

U The Khdn Khankn was assocf 
ted in the command this 

with Sultdn Mur&d ; and bis def 
were chiefly owing to the want/ 
good understanding between th' ‘ 

T Chdud Bibi I 

** l>e Last means Kw^'ah | 
Mutamid-ad-daulali Subail K!| 
the Ahmadnagar General wf 
threatened Frinoe llurfid. | 
latter had declined to encbui 
so the Kbkn Khiekn, Bhik Ji 
and Mirsk ffii^i^kh 
alone. 
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^er forces, a mm c^spicitous for bjravery. and industry. 9e 
(forty thousand cavalry (amongst whom where also (^otne troops 
of the kings c€ ^istapofe and Ooloonda; mai^ched agamst Channa 
The latter* had ha^ly twenty thousand in camp; bat depending 
-on the valonr of two of his leaders, Eadzia Altghan, and Mirza 
Ched^Qassem,* of t|ie race of Tzadet.^f* and others, he.boldly 
en^ged the enemy. In order to be able to bring help to any part 
of his army that might be in difficulties, he remained oujb of 
action with five thousand picked horsemen, as a reseiwe. The 
■^ttle lasted all day .and all night with doubtful fortune, and 
heavy loss on both sides, Eadzia Alighan being amongst the slain. 
ISarly the next morning the royal line was giving way, when 
'Chan-Ohanna with his reserves rushed on the wearied foe with 
suph a violent onset as to cause them Ho take to flight, Qodzia> 
Tzdbel being ‘slain in the battle. This was a very great victory ; 
:and yot it did not much injure the'Deccan, for the Queen with 
foesh forces beat back the attacks of the Mogols. 

Up to this time all things bad gone prosperously and happily 
with tlie king: but according to the usual mutability of human 
•aiffairs, after this time many domestic vcalamities marred his 
prosperity. For at first, intent on. getting possession of the 
^mpire of the Deccan, he sent his son, Sha-Merat, (a commander 
of seven thousand) to the war there, with Tsadooh Mamet-ohan I 
-and other grandees. The Prince went to Brampore, and there xe> 
mained for the space of six months. Here, though formerly he had 
•exhibited a great deal of prudence and courage, he now so gave him* 
-self up to drunkenness as to contract a dreadful disorder. The 
^ing on hearing of it, being very anxious about the health of his 
sou, sent Abdul Fazel§ as quickly as possible (he was now Divan, 
thdit is. Chancellor; but had been the Prince’s tutor) to endeayoor 
to reclaim him. But this remedy was appUdd too late • for 
Fazel on his arrival at Brampore found that the princess life was 
’espaired of; and, indeed, Portly afterwards he died. When 
4e death of the prince was made public, many Ommeraaws and 
aucebdars who had been his companions fled But Abdu}-- 
zel, summoning Qanganna, Tziedrustof-chau Tzadoch 
an and Mirza Tzaroch to a'Council, thus addi’e^ed them^rr-; 
for my part, know not why these Qmmerauvrs have fled ; 

1 necessary for us to accept the death of the kingVif^ 
as we M^ould 4bat of any other ‘Ommeradw. Thf^in^ 

is a oQiTr tioned above at vsge. ITe was 

oji th# iiame Satyid S&sim, to the iDakhin iv theifSth. yese 'clf 
w Sayyids of Birfla -who dis- Akbar^i rc^n as ^to flrSkiw 
d hmisetf in battle. Mar&d. ^ T ..r- 

the racoof .$ a very common enjbpdttn 

• ^ spdUng fdr Abjal;J^!l^'^ 

umud Sddiq nieii* the hm. 
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** surnres, and 1 *pniy OodI lh«t b« may long survive. X will 
** now taJceahe supreme oommand of this army ; 1 will distribute 
** tbe treasums left by the prince tu the Mancebdars and soldiers, 

** and will f>repare for the war/' He performed al> the things 
** tfaas iwoinised, and then advanced five coss towards Chapor,**^ 

** and ptched his camp on the left of the enemy. The corpse of 
the prince be sent to Delly ; and having caught and brought 
back many of the Ommerauws and Mancebdars who had takeu 
to ^flight, he caused them to be trampled to death by elephauts 
in the middle of tiie camp. Lastly, he sent letters to the king 
to this efiect:—that on his arrival at Brampore he bad found 
the prince in a dying state, but that he bad divided his treasures 
amongst the soldiers, to ineeease their enthusiasm for the exped^ 
*tioa against Amdana^hr. The king, on the receipt of these 
letters, was greatly distressed at the death of his son; but be wrote 
fn a friendly manner to Fazel, and confirmed him in the supreme 
command. 

In rite «ime year the king made h» other son, J)’baen-Xa or 
Xa>Daniel, a commai^er of seven thousand horse ; and sent him 
to Elabas, with Couteb Mameteliau as his chancellor, and with 
many other Ommerauws and graudeea The prince, on arriviof 
at Elabas,. divide(| his army, so as to be able to pursue the rebe' 
more easily. Fazel in the meantime added to the empire t) 
provinces of Barer and Cbandis ; and begged the king to cor 
to A^, for then he might most easily add Amdanager, Visia] 
and Goiconda to his empire. The advice pleased the king ;/ , . 

leaving lAbore where 1^ had been for the last twelve 
came to Agra and there remained a whole year. the dttst 

In the, year 1005 of the Mahumetau era, and i&OS cpoirsA 
Ohristiau era, it seemed advisable to the king to send fdffr- 
XarSelim against Radzia Rana Mardout, f who was b: 
most potent of all ^%Radzias of. liiodostan, and who h 
rebelled. With him he sent Tkebaet-cban Cambou,j; . 
mander of five thousand, Cba CouUgan Mh£u:em,§ a co 
of three thousand, and Radzia JZiageuat,(| also a comr 
three thousand, and many other lAancebdars, so that 
of the prince might be a most powerful one. 

* TRKET. 

. bpur, then the oapital of is admitted to the Hare' 

Bai4r.^ Prince Maidd had founded ita secrets there is a _ 
i%, fix kos from BilHiljnr. connected with thia na.^^*® 

The lEkuw titFOiiiipnri * Uta- Sh^ Quit 0a. 

dout*i»mardifef acearsed,'which j( This is Baid Saw 
fi)sntable*e|filJi«tiaBsoal )7 bestowed Bs|^ Jhhtri lifau 
iqKmhun, served with distin# 

t Shahhda Khfmd'Kfi^ the wars of the rC 

I This is ShXh QuU Mahrain4< this time in pheiff 
Bs^rlo, Mahram means ** one whs hhur aa ^ 
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Td the year 1007 A.H., and 1597 A.P., tbe king himself moved 
with an army from Agra« With the intention of carryi»g war into 
the Deccan. But he had no sooner crossed the river* If^ere^da, 
when Hadzih Bador-Xa,* who ha^ possession of 1.he fo^Wess 
of Hasser,f fortified the same against the king, and collected 
provisions from the neighlJourhood. The king, tkinking it 
dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it 
might be captured. Tliis fortress has three castles; of which 
the first is called Cho-Tzanin, the second Commerghar : and die 
third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a 
conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with 
no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and so energetically pressed 
on the siege night and day, that at tWe end of six months*it was 
on the point of being captured. Badur-Xa however perceiving ' 
his danger, having obtained a pledge Jhat his life aud property 
should be safe, came as a suppliant to the king and suiTendered 
himself and all his belongings into his hands. He obtained 
nardon, and vras enrolled with ins brothers and relations amongst 
he numbers of the king’s courtiers and pensioners. Whilst the 
ing was at this place, Abdul Fazel came to him, and so worked 
>OD his- mind that he fully determined to set out for the war 
the Deccan; for he thought that if he could only add the 
’;can to his empire, and subdue the kings of Cuabdeis, Visiapor, 
Oolconda, he would then obtain a fame and an extent of 
Aory that would satisfy his ambition. Whilst deliberating 
^se matters, it is suddenly announced to him that T’zebaer- 
%hom he had appointed as the colleague of Xa-Selim, had 
at Assemere ; and that the prince had seized his treasures 
exceeded a caror, or ten myriads, of rupees, and wiUi ‘ an 
ie levy of soldiers was marching on Agra with the design 
‘ ’itjg his father of the kingdom. On the receipt off this 
the king altered his plans; and h'^viug despatched his 
'aniel with Fazel and *Chau-Channa and many other 
vs, towards Amdanagar and Visiapor, he returned to 
Selim iu the meantime had com::'-froin Assemere to 
when he found that there was no hope of his being able 
-Sion of thefortrest-, he went away again, and by a journey 
ys through Eeheu and Annewar he came to Fihabass^^ 
9es«?ion of Sianpore, Bahaer, Kalpi, Lacknou, 

' 'Pama, Mekpbr, Kera, Gastanpore, Ghanoutss'^and 
wns; and put in his own Ommerai ws as Governor^, 
her s oncers, of whom some deser^ ^ to him, and 


h, king of Ebdm 
conquest of the 
it D&ndes, 


t Asirgarh, described in 1do JMt*S 
Topoffrtwk^. 

i Sbahbaz £h&n; see above. 
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mote loyal fled to Acbabar, leaving all their property. When 
the king came ’to Agra, he began anxiously to consider by what 
means he induce the prince to return to his duty. Where* 
fore at flrs^ he sends letters to his son, pointing oul^ to him the 
rashness of his conduct and the certainty that God would punish 
his disobedience; and promising at the same time tliat, if ho 
would abandon* his wicked designs and come as a suppliant to his 
fhthOr, his trangressions should be forgiven and himself restored 
to the favour which he liad formerly enjoyed. But Xa-Selim 
made light of his father’s threats and warnings ; and hayiug got 
possession of all thp country as far as Hassipore* and PatUana, ho 
fcgged Radzia Manzing, who was Viceroy of Bengal, to come to 
him and deliver up to him that province ; hut in vain. 

In that year Daniel Xa wtio was carrying on* ■ the war in the 
Dccau, moved with all his army towards Amadauagar, and came 
to Ganderzin. But Tzia^ Bebie with all the Generals of her 
father, Nezam Xa, shut herself up in the fortress of Amadauagar, 
and prepared to sustain, a siege. That fortress is most strongly 
fortified ; for it is placed on a lofty site, and is surrounded by y 
very deep ditch into which many springs of water flow. Bn 
the prince and the valiant leaders who^ were with him, Checl. 
Abdul Fazel, ChaD-Chauna, and Tzied-justof-chan, with no furtb 
delay surrounded the city with their forces ; and having pres.' 
the siege most vigorously for six mouths, in the seventh they 
length succeeded in capturing the city. Tziand-Bebie had alre 
committed suicide by taking poison.*}* Iinmen.se treasures 
into tlie hands of the royal troops. At length Sultan 
Godzia Beeck-myrzaJ being made Governor of the fortress, 
ed Gandes and Berar to bis father’s empire, and 
Bratnpore. Here ambassadors arrived with very rich preseijw/ *MtUr- 
with letters of submission from the Kings of Golcou 
VisiApore ; but be afterwards gave himself up entirely to 
ness. • • 


At the same time Xa-Selim sent Godzia 2liahan § to | ' 

E reteuding that he was very sorry for having offended f 
ing immediately wrdte in answer, and told him that 
hope for {^rdoQ as soon as ever he would come and th- 
^tnis father's feet. Ziahan also, having remained at 
Ittpaths, returned to him, and so wrought upon him, ^ ' 

himi«^o determine to return to his father as a snpplia 
joarn^, however, he wrote to his fettber, that he Row. 


* Hajfpur and J^na. 
t The usual siSouut given of the 
de^ of *Chand iSibi b 'that she 
was murdered by a certain Eunuoh. 
The name of the Eunuch is, howeveff 
given variously by Abttl Fazl and by 
Firishtah. 


X I suppoM this 
Mlrzi. 

^ This is doubtk/l 
mad of Xabul, wh|;^ 
and was 
him the title of 
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Ills pftrdon, bnt that he besought him to grant two things:-shifts* 
much as he had with him an army of seventy thousand fncked men, 
he begged that fals Ctenerals might be allowed to retaitfeverything 
that he had given or wm about to give them; and that the king 
would not r^rd them as rebela When he succeeded in obtaining 
neither of these requests, be returned to Halebassa; and began to 
coin gold and ^Iver money in his own name, which ^ even sent to 
his iPatfaer, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, 
wrote an account of all that had happened, to Abdul-Fasel; who 
bade the .king be of good eoun^e, for he would come to him as 
quickly as possible; and added that his son should be brought 
bound to him, either by fair means or by foul. Accordingly, a little 
afterwards, having obtain^ leave of absence from Daniel Xa, be 
took to the road' with about two dr tlpree hundred horsemen, 
leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa-Selim; to whom' 
.. , all these things were known, recalling bow hostile Fazel had 
'always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father 
®. \ould be more exasperated than ever •against himself, judged it 
tiims^gt to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Ber- 
Bondela,* who lived in his province of Osseen, to lie in wait 
he Fazel near Soor and Gaoler,*t* and to send his head tp him ; 
^,>mising that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and 
“lid give him the command of five thousand cavalry. The Rad- 
consented ; and waited with a thousand cavalry and three 
sand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having 
. scouts into the neighbouring villages to give him early 

sg of the approach of Fazel, Accordingly when the latter 
-u of the ambuscade, had conie as far as Collehaga^ and 
^.ng towanls Soor, Rtidzia Bersingh and his followers fell 
on all sides. Fazel and hrs horsemen fought bravely, 
i^g overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. 

, iself, having received twelve wounds in the fighlij was 
“'^.it by a captive slave under a noighbouring tree and 
and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who 
pleased. But the king on hearing of the slaughter of 
ho loved above all others, Was beyond measure 
^ for throe days withdrew' from all public affairs. This, 
s not the end of his misfortunes; for not long after- 
of his son, Xa-Daniel, through excessive drunker;? 
-ounced to him. This so much affected him, tha^- he 
of his life. But being consoled by those mboul 
^ *jsd Ganganna (with whom he was '<^eessively an^ 

W|4 * __ , _ q 

the aotorious &ir | This is between* Shi- 

u wrongly called dorah and Koliras; see the desdriptioa 
'inatone, JSaji of of the province «l MitWah in my 
.^md '’*‘'vographv«/!tkt Ifocnf JShtpfi’e, page 

&ndK<A&mL 8 ?: ^ ' 


%h(\' 
at i' 

exc^r 
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lor not haviug taken mere care of the prince) from Brampore to 
the court, and on bis arrival refuse^ to admit him to his presexice. 
At length? however, being pm-se^ed by the Ommerauws^ be 
received hiid into favour as before; and having increased his rank 
by giving bim the title of ** Chief of the Camp,” be seat him iMok 
to the army in the Deccan. 

And DOW thwking, being stimulated by resentment, determin¬ 
ed to march against bis son; and bad already crossed the 
Semcna with an immense army, when his mother’s illness was 
annouuce<r to bim, which brought *hini back to Agra. Sho 
however died two days after bis return ; and was magnificently 
interred in the monument of Hamayon, her husband, in the city 
of Delly. Having performed the fitting rites for bis mother, 
the king sent to his s^n, itiratsedderan* who bad formerly beer 
’ his tutor, with a letter; in which be first scolded his son sWply 
and then pointed out to him, that he was now the obiy survivin 
son, and that no one could deprive him of the throne-—moreovr 
that if he would only .beg his father’s pardon, he might eas' 
obtain forgiveness for all that was past, and be restored to ' 
favour which he formerly enjoyed. He added to this also sc 
secret commands. With this letter Miratseddera went to 
prince, and at length induced bim to come to beg his fat 
pardon. Xa-Selim accordingly with his son, Perwees, dep 
with bis army from Elhabassa in the 1013 A.H. Or 1603 
He crossed the Scmena; and two days afterward, on an 
cions day which his astrologers had discovered for him, w* 
his Ommerauws he came to the fort of Agra, whore \ ways o/' 
introduced to his father by Mortosa Chan. When, accoi/o vmna^f 
the custom of the nation, he had prostrated himself l"*^ 
father’s throng the king, seizing him by the band, dragged.JJ^^^' 
the mabael (ic., the inner chamber!; and there iiifiamr 
uimest fury struck him several times in the face, rcprc 
'bitterly for his wjpised conduct to his father, and m 
for ills pusillanimity in coming like a coward to beg 
though he had had an army of Seventy thousand at his b; 
treated him in this wfty, he commanded him to be tak'^ 
building and kept in custody. The Ommerauws also 
except Radzia Batso (who had taken to Right in l*™e) 

*mwled with chains, and cast into prison. Xa-Selira, 
ewUy accustccmed* to use opium, now was kept v'^* 

-twenty-four houia j but the next day the king comiA, „ ^ 

Mlm some with jkh own hand. On the third 
concubines wee^to the king, and obtained the 

* Thi/seeittft to be a oorroptioa of so, mentioned a lit j 
the nemo of the lilrko Sadr Jak&ii, Kk&n (or $ 

BHmtioned above, ‘ tioned in 'my v 

The Mortosa Chan and Radzia Bat- Hajah Bfan of 
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and so he was sent away to his own house) from which he dhme 
forth every day with a large. retinue, according to the national 
custom, to do obeisance to his father. But soon tSe courtiers 
filled the m^ind of the suspicious old man with the i^ar that his 
son was meditating his destruction ; so afterwards the prince was 
only admitted to the palace with four attendanta 

At length the king being enraged with Myrza'Gazia,* the son 
of Zian ^o was Governor of Sinde and Tatta, on account of an 
arrogant speech which happened to fall from him, determined to 
poison, him ; and to this end he ordered his physician to prepare 
two pills of the same shape and size, and to put poison in one of 
them. The latter he proposed to give Gazia, and to take the 
, wholesome one himself. But by au extraordinary mistake, the 
^operation was reversed ; for the kiu^, aftjpr he had rolled about ^ 
]|he pills in his hand for some time, gave the harmless one to * 
jij^azia and himself took the poisoned one. Later when the error 
.«l(^ discovered and the cfiect of the poison began to be felt in his 
^onns, antidotes were in vain admiiii.stered to him. And so the 
^gig, before his life was actually despaired of, put upon the bated 
»i,j-^lim his own Tulbant, and girded him with the sword of his 
- '\er Hainayou ; but commanded him to be shut out of the 
^ ,rriDe, and not to be allowed to come near him until he was 
4 i]^r. The king, however, died on the twelfth day after, in the 
c<J0I4 A.H. after having reigned most prosperously for fifty 



(To be continued). 
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\ \ » Mfrssa Ohazf Beg, son 
Jaai Beg mentioned above 
I'he account given of him 
y cr Vmsnu in the notes on the 
jgj)llow8 At the death 
. er, he was only seven- 
and though not at 
V^ti^oiiferred Sindh on him. 
y ed by Mfi-za Isa Tark- 


1 have already noticed in the In- 
troduotion, the extraordinary account 
which is here given of the ciroumstauc- 
es of Akbar*s death. It is, 1 believe, 
found nowhere else. The circumstan¬ 
tial nature f^^jhe account, De Last's 
general truatworthiness and discre¬ 
tion, and the obvious absence of all 
motive for inventing each a story, 


Jan Baba. entitle it (IHihink) to the very careful 

"fljf ^ ^ . ^ 


Mftza Clhazf 
ban had at their dis- 
yfl have made them in- 
'itl against Akbar ; but 
^ liromptly SafdKhan 
'^Mdtdlah to Bbakkar, 
w fibg came to Court, 
h^aed in the Goveru- 
. - After the acoeasion 
bM OhaSi Beg received 
jam to Smdh, was 
seven thousand, 
h^ve Ka^ahtr." 


attention of historiuia. What ft 
greatly in its &vour is the faot that 
all other accounts of Akbar's deatlfi 
have been derived either from jr,he 
narrative of JaMogfr himself, ox«lTo!n 
other sources almost equally inter* 
ested in .maintaining the good fs- 
putation of the iiiKperial family ; and 
it was consequently^ardly likely that 
these would narrate oircunsstauces so 
damaging to Akhar as those of his 
attempt to poison Mfcsd Qhiizf 




NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA. 


r HE prevalent idea that cb .<ira was unknown in this country 
until^ the assumption ot the Government by the British, has, * 
C find, Iwen‘echoed by Mr. Geddes of the Bengal Civil Service, 
in an article inserted in the “Independent Section ” of the last 
impression of the Caloutia Review, in enumerating the ills that 
India has suffered, in his opinion, from oiir rule. This erroneous 
impression, or rather poputor delusion, as I may aptly term it, 
'ought not, 1 submit to be allowed to pass uucliallonged in thf 
pages of the journal in whic^ it appeared, considering iltat it i 
universally esteemed a reliable authority on subjects touchin 
upon the East. 1 therefore purpose refuting it therein, if so 
mitted, and shall endeavour to be as concise as possible. 

It is commonly asserted that there is no record of the occurre 
of any out-break of cholera in oriental works;and, 1 believe, 

James Westland, as., has been generally credited with ha 
discovered the birth-place of epidemic cholera in this count’ 
wit Jessore, in liis admirable Report of that District pubi 
by the Bengal Goveriinieut in 1871. 

I have somewhere read, that in the Sanskrit Niddn of Sii 
(which work, I regret, I have not at hand for reference), the/ 7</nys' of 
nosis of the disease described as Viahuka corresponds ge** manage 
with the symptoms of cholera of a virulent type. And ^ 
improbable that the malady which caused such liavoa utter- 

army of the Emperor Auraugzeb was nothing else th 
•pwr 0 t aimple. 

We have the ai^thority of Goskoin that cholera p’ 

A.D. 1503 near Calicut: he proves this from his tram 
Portuguese work- 

in a book published in Goa in 1563, a Portuguf 
of the name of D’orto, gives a description of cholera, v' 
asserted by him as being a disease {even then) of 
^ John Huighen Van Linschoten journeyed to the Ea^ ' ’ 
or'Vxactly sixteen years prior to the grant of the first l * 
old East India Company by Queen Elizabeth, and it . 
of* his « Travels’> (p.p. 193 and 194 of “.£af\y 
First Series, Me^s. R. C. I/epage & Co., Calcuttarff' * 
tlie following passage .y 

“The sicknesses and diseases in Goa, and thrO’,v^' 

" which are common, eome most with the chan’r 
and the weather, as it is said before : there r 'i 
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called wordearfn, which stealeth upon men, and* bandleth them 
*' in such sort that it weakeneth a man, and maketb him cast 
all he ^th in his body, and many times his life vithal. This 
sickness is Very common, and killeth many a man, Whereof they 
“ hardly or never escape.” 

♦ The above disease may be reasonably presumed to be cholera. 

The writings of Pbre P^sein, Jesuit (1709), disclose that a 
0 malady known as morde€hi, was raging al^ut Hugh, where he 
sojourned, which we may fairly surmise to be cholera. ' 
pt Other authorities might also be cited; but those above quoted 
doubtless, suffice to establish the fact that epidemic cholera 
th€a India does not date subsequent to our acquiring the govem- 
iWhhentof the country, and was certaiuly in. no wise influenced 
^ope^reby. 

aoLNA, Jessor > 

2I«. >«73. 1 

,,oo»g, \ 

Jl<*^*’* 
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SALAMIS. 


In Snsa's silken chambers 
King Xerxes sits in state, 

His satraps and hii| counsellors 
Hold grave «bnd stern debate. 

And upon them falls, in those ancient ha)Is» 
A silence deep tud dread, 

As the Master speaks, whose lightest breath 
Might lay them with the dead. 


** We may not sleep, while the voices deep 
Of the days and the years that are gone, 

Cry * Vengeance for our good lords slain 
On the held of Maratl^on 
Aye thro’ my dreams a Phantom gleams, 

And the ghost of my outraged Sire 
Calls clear and loud, as he glides like a cloyd \ 
From the realms of the Lord of fire. * 


*fn/tny ways oj 
! able to manage 
but as the dust 
yet serve to polish 
tey were not utter- 


My heart may uot know happiness, 

Nor miay my soul find peace, 

Till we have swept with hre and sword 
Thro’ the haughty land of Greece. 

Till Sparta’^ills re-echo 

With ttfb opartan virgins’ wails, 

And bated Athens smile no more 

Over her vine-clothed vales. 

«» 

Then glory to the Persian I 
Oar name and fame shall spread 
From the far uprising of the sun 
To his Western ocean-bed. ^ 

To but empire o’er tte whole wide w„ 

Oar o^quest shell givebirth , c.iosti.. 
And Zeus shall reigii as Kmg of Hi ^ ~ 

• Bttt'lXerxes Lord of Earth 1 ” 


.TINCK .STHIiET. 
IAo & CO. 





Salamis. 


Over the mighty realm, full soon 
The Master’s speech flashed far, 

And his subject myriads rose in strength, 
And aimed them fot the yrar. 

As the charger bounds, when first he knows 
His rider’s spurring heel. 

Or as the slumbering waves leaip up, 

When the storm-wind’s breath they feel. 

Thrills thro’ the land the battle-cry, 

O’er mountain and o’er glen. 

Thunder the voices of the chiefs. 

The tramp of armhd men. • 

Ever the war-smith’s forge glows led, 

Floats ever thro’ the air 
The clang of steel, the steed’s fierce neigh, 
Tho trumpet's martial blare. . 

Each city and each province 
Pours forth her wealth untold, 

For the bright array of the battle-day, 

Rich store of gems and gold, 
rmies on armies o’er the plain 
Their giant wings expand, 

)d gallant war-fleets start to life 
'^rom the skilful workman’s hand. 

hosts are met at Sardis, 
d a murmur deep and loud 
i into thunder of acclaim 
u the vast and motley crowd, 
golden spear-heads flash to heaven, 
e they march in stately ring, 

\rd the sacred car of Zeus, 
e chariot of the King. 

great as Xerxes ? 

7 bis proud heart glow, 
lofty seat be scans 
ig hosts below. . 

1 him, and beyond 
lorizon’s rim, 
tyriads of the East I 
all in him. 
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Mnre.voicefttl thaa the plumaged throng,* 
, That haunt Oayster^s stream, 

Qlitter the many-vestured tribes, 

• With barbarous arms they gleam. 

Some skilled to draw the bpw of might, 
Some curb the foaming steed, 
The*BactrlaQ, the Scythian, 

The Persian and tho Mode, 


'The Ethiopian archer 

Sprung from the far sunrise, 

The fierce Bithynian javelin-man. 

With robe of varied dyes. 

From Susa^and Ecbatana 

Stream forth the well-loved bands, 

And lonely Sai^is mourns beside 
Pactolus^ golden sands. 

Now over Helle’s stormy frith. 

Where, rolling ridge on ridge, 

The great white waves rush foaming up, 
He throws bis mighty bridge. 

Deep in their scourged and branded breasta 
He hurls his fetters down; 

Nought recks he of the outraged gods, 

Of grim Poseidon's frown. 


Like bees the swarming nations 
Are scattered o'er the plain. 

By the neck of land where Atbos 
Juts out into the main. 

Like beasts beneath the lash they toil. 
To work his stern behest, 

Bight 4faffo' the severed belt full soon 
Two war-ships ride abreast. 


*'many ivays of 
€ able to manajie 
f but as the du^t 
yet serve to polish 
ley were not utter^ 


Thee, tenypest-swept Abydos ! a 
E ternal fame awaits, ^ 

Ne'er shall the wondering world for 

That passage o'er the straits. .TINCK STRKET. 
Lo on his marble throne the Kio|;iilrG & co. 

Joy sparkling in his face, 1)1 & co. 

As he sees the swift Sidonian P*rBRM 08 T 8 B Row. 
Bffsh foremost in the race. \ lii Cxlcvtta. 


Iliad, Book 2, tiaea 527 to 5^, Lor: 
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Fast, fast across the bridges tirain. 

That span the vanquished deep, 

From Asia into Europe 
. The fierce invaders sweep. 

Over the tbick-etrewn myrtle boughs. 

While the rich smoko overhead 
Streams fragrance round, the garland-crowned 
Immortals gaily tread. 


Now westward frmn Doiiscns 
The Persian host pours forth. 

By Thracia’s woody mountain steeps, 

* And rivers of tlm North. 

Where from wild haunts of savagq men, 

The barbarous war-chant thriils * 

Old Strymon’s icy waves, and^fioats 
O’er the Ehodopeian hills. 

« 

Now over fairer fields they spread. 

Where softer shapes have oirth. 

Where Peneus gently seeks the sea, 

^ And makes a heaven of earth. 

Where the bright god-haunted mountains guard 
The sweet Thessalian vale, 

\nd eastward, o’er the sunlit sea, 

Fleets many a snowy sail. 


i this the tidings of the foe 
clashed Greece-wards o’er the main, 

^n the dwellers on the coast, to those 
' ho till the inland plain. 

^he hearts of men grew chill with dread, 
^ horror and dismay, 

waves of war rolW on apace, 

^'who those waves might stay ? 

I , 

ece was sapped by faeUon-hate, 
traitor-tnirat for gold, 

'^ed, as droops the sun-parched rose, 
^ were bought and sold, 
h feuds her treasure, 

^st blood was spent, 

H was rent asunder, 

') 9 be is rent, 
a. 



SaUmh, 

Bofc, true to Freedom’e call, roso up, 

^Those rival Queens renowned, 

Sparta, atom Mother of the brave, 

And Athens violet-crowned. 

Her calm m«^estict)row still flushed 
With the Marathonioa fame, 

8till sounds thro' her indignant heart 
That tempest of acclaim. 

« 

No power in heaven or earth, they deem, 
May soothe the wrath divine, 

Dire the prophetic tones that burst 
From Phoebus’ awful shrine. 

Where mid disn vapour-clouds that wreathe 
The mystic Tripod seat, 

The god-possessedi weird Priestess shrieks 

In Delphi’s dark retreat. 

• 

* Athena’s sacred streets are doomed, 

So wills the Olympian Lord, 

Our homes, our temples well-beloved, 

Even Pallas’ shrine adored. 

Trust only to our wooden walls. 

Our empire o’er the wave, ’ 

Thus spoke the light of those dark days 
Themistocles the brave. 

Then as toil-wearied rowers. 

When labouring out at sea, 

Lost in the moonless murk midnight, 

Wich rocks and sands a-lee. 

Take heart, when o’er the roaring su 
The Capfein’s shout sounds clear. 

Even so to chat great voice the crov^ 

Made answer with a cheer. 

So, when the sun next rose above 
Hymettus’ purple hill. 

He glanCed on faces white with 
But nobly daring still. 

On gray old men, and ^ys too 
To boar the spear and shield, 

On ma&oDS fair, and maidens f 
• As violets of the field. 
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High to the inauspicious heaven 
Their suppliant arms they raise, 

* Zeus, save us from this dread war-cloud, 

• That darkens all our days. 

So shall our virgins weave the dance. 

And chant the choral strain, 

And render grateful thanks to thee 
In {'alias* holy fane. * 

Thus they—while fast and fierce sweep on 
The war-ships of the foe, 

Off stern Magnesia’s rock-bound coast 
With press of sail they go. 

Vnd reckless of the tears and piayers 
That storm the Olympian throne, 
ast anchor, but Poseidon stalled, 

A.nd marked them for his own. 

« 

1 rude and rough the sounds next morn, 
bat woke them from their sleep, 
m Boreas from his ocean-cave 
une thundering o’er the deep, 
as a lion rends a flock. 

It great wind overbore, 
roke their mighty war-array, 
hurled them on the shore. 

d be Poseidon ! * cry the Greeks, 

1 helps us in our need, * 
hing northwards, ’gainst the foe 
gallantly they speed. 

- those wild storm-beaten clififo, 
ighty and more loud 
strife of men, the wrath of Zeus 
vom the thunder-cloud. 

9 tidings dread came o’er, 
Leonidas 

the flower of deathless fame, 
n the pass; 

le coast they sail, and moor 
inrmuring billows kiss 
j shore, and play < 

'alamis. 



Salamis. 

Now thro * tho rog^d 'Phocian tracts 
The Persian hordes pour on. 

Past* stern Parnassus' snow^crdwned peak, 
Tbwards milder Helicon. 

The war-fires light Cephissus’ waves, 
Cith^ipn feels the glow, 

And the olive-sprinkled Attic vale 
Lies smiling far below. 

tt 

Stream the sad people from their homes, 
Black Death was in delay. 

Swift toward the friendly ^ips they wend 
Their melancholy,way. 

To well-loved Athens' desolate streets 
They breathe a fond farewell. 

Fast, as her templid heights grew dim. 

Their burning tears down fell. 

• 

Dcmeter'a fane is lone and still. 

This year no bright array 
Bolls thro* the olive-groves, nor skirts 
The margin of the bay. 

Nor presses up the sacred hill. 

Thro* the lordly temple-gate. 

To keep tho fair year's holies rites 
With venerable state. 

Then whence that mighty cloud of dus/ 
And whence the choral strain. 

That echoing from Eleusis* shrine, 

Floats sea-ward o'er the plain ? 

Such awful sounds are not of earth. 

Nor breathed by mortal man. 

The Gods are come to fight for Qrer 
And conquer in the van 1 

But the foe have ta'en the city prf 
And scaled the holy height, 

And terribly leaps up to heaven 
That blaze of lurid light, 

Where the venerated tree divine 
And lofty fanes that towe 
O'er Pallas' tutelary- hill, 

• Have felt the Fire-God's por 



Sixiamis. 


Meanwhile the Persian fleet speeds on^. 

The three-banked galleys sweep 
Around the mainland, and the isles 
^That gem the dark-blue deep. 

' They double Sunium’s height divine, 
i And off Phalerum bay, 

That vast and threatening cloud of sail 
A Hangs stretching far away. 

Ind now at Salamis the chiefs, 

Th» Within the Admiral’s tent, 
lold counsel, grave the issue 
Off Of that high argument 

>^t, as each well-skilled spe&er ^ 
Vndlie weighty choice debates, 

Thneet them on the open setc, 

'ist r fight them in the straits, 
the fast-darkening twilight 
ere strode into the hall, 

^ I'^ef, majestic as a god, 
hatp silence fell on all. 
m It 


they gazed, when thro’ the throng 
as'erent murmur ran, 
i-t I ’tis Aristides, 
rolkst Athenian! 
hvlcome is he to our ranks, 
our council-l^ard! ” 
wiy grace he took his place, 

'‘^^hty exiled lord, 

l^r midst he spoke to them 
’ “>rance bold and clear, 

gods, and your own good swords, 
*l'*^elp is near. 

’■o%hite sails fleck the sea, 
h of the dawn, 

souUi, from shore to shore, 
“Aes ate drawn! 




^ Salamis, 

« 

In (langpr lies our aafety, 

No hope itt recreant flight, 

\V\givo them battle in the morn, 

May Zeus defend the right! ” 

All night the Persian navy watched 
Each outlet of the bay. 

All night the Grecian galleys 
•.,Ia anchored order lay, 

And witli keen eyes the Captains scanned 
The motions of the foe. 

Ever, like shooting-stars, their ships 
Were fleeting to and fro. 

But the Greel? fleet offSalamis 
At first flush of-the day, 

Plunges amain, wnile round their prows 
Roars the sun-^mitton spray, 

Lo where yon glorious trireme, 

With streamers floating free, 

Smiles like a stately Warrior-Queen, 

O’er the sail-sprinkled sea. 

High on her deck the Admiral* 

All in the people’s sight, 

Speaks to them words of noble cheer, 
That brace them for the fight. 

" Fear pot yon vaunting myriads, 
Whatever betide, be sure, ' 

Zeus loves the virgin city, 

And manfully endure !*' 

Then the Qreeks shouted loiid and 
And alT the heaving seas, 

And the rocky shores, sent back tl 
“ All hail, Thomistocles! 

All hail, all hail, Themistocles! 

Great name, while Time shall 
We'll chase the Persian o’er the 
Ere this bright day be past! 

The AtheniaiyAdiiural, Themistocles. 

Commander-in-Cl 



<l]l 
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f 

Where the faint-hearted traitor, 

Who burns not for a place 
In this supreme death-struggle, 

This more than mortal race ? 

The race where sage Themistocles, 

Lord of the daring soul, 

\nd lofty Aristides, 

^ Are straining for the goal. 

\he race where every runner 
Tb Wears on his brow the wreath 
everlasting glory, 

OftChe fame that conquers death.” 

\t . . ^ 

VndV*^*^ fair shapes, of godlike mould, 

rp^aven jSashes in their mie^! 
astr Pelides fought 'gainst Troy,. 

^^i?re such dread warriors seep. 

^the self-same war-cry that of old 
1 height, 

of JEacus 

■jQ ^ushiog to the fight 

imMjtyon Chief, his eyes lit up 
acred fire divine! 

1^=58 than Phoebus’ self is be, 

K V earthly line. 

*^%mortal tragic crown, 
j ^*:the rhythmic glow, * 

> ha ® sways the hearts 

4* %t men below, 

|aVheir Hue resounding, 

‘wm war-chants swell * . 
ig'Xis battle-music 
JtMor-hearts love well, 
vdifane of Heracles, 
j,bis seat of gold, 

® ^8 in royal state 
behold. 

i^inces of the East 
lister throng, • 

(^iws, as his glance he tHbws 
ranks along. 

W 



SaAams. 

Ameinias o£ Pallene 
•Was first into the fea^r 
Deep in a galley the • 

•He cleft a diead sea-way- . ,. , 

The keen Greek falchion flashes highi 
Low lies the turbaned head. 

Proud o*er the deck of the captured wreck 
The Athenian victors tr^d^ 

\ ,r 

.Then forthwith every Captain 
Cheered loud, while ship at ship 
On*darting, soon lay prow to side 
With fast and deadly grip. 

Ever as they* dashed onward, 

In thrilling tones and deep 
The solemn Pceah soared above 
The swift oars' measured sweepi 

Then spear pierced shield, while stroke O' 
The roar of either host. 

And shrieks of dying men awoke 
The echoes of the coast. 

Many the high-souled warrior 
Laid low on that proud day. 

Many who hailed the morn, ere eve 
Had gasped their lives away. 

But furiously the Qredss strain on, / 

They press the fierce attack, 

They hem the Persians in the strait 
And force them yielding back, 

And drive them shattered cm the r 
At sef ^ eun the wave 
Boiled red, and weary with the w 
And corpses of the brave. 

Rend, rend thy purple robes, 0 ^ 

Rush from thy throne away, 

Down swoops keen Aristides 
As a falcon on hk prey. 

And Persia's best and tevest 
Press to the front m morh, 

Her glory and her imde lie Ic 
On Psyttadeia'a i^ore. 



Saiamis, 


Th 

1 

Off 


So the great fight was won—as Day 
Sank in her twilight grave 
The furious battle^shout grew faint, 

, And died upon the wave. 

‘But the foe hath ta’en his routed ships^ 

They speed in craven flight, 

^ V>hill Fear pursues them, as they rush 
’^Into the depths of night. 

f i fled the Despot with a shriek, 
e wept and tore his hair, 

. lion in the toils he raged 
^*1 frenzy of despair. 

. xkyesterday the King of Kings, * 
rji^e whole world at his feet, 

* ’Sees he nought save shamhful death, 
^j^i'iterrible retreat. 

*t 

^ j^«or remnant of his host, 

.j^g^^-i[hed down with dark disgrace, 
the rocky Phocian plains, 
^torm-swept hills of Thrace. 
gjjf^Jn splendour, nor in state 
.v^e Great King go back ! 

Armine haunts him as he flies, 
is on his track. 

(j ^jiie Greeks this choral hymn 

i^^,the high Gods fought for Greece, 
WVlhe victory! 

ia!» Father, ‘ ■ 

jl^he Olympian height, 

,.(aUvirgin Pallas, 

Lord of light! 
e^^ad Poseidon, 
stormy main, 

Spireme at his feet, 

‘ >rinthian fane, 
ian temple 
kvf the spoil, 

4x1 the guerdon 
fr.-i 



Salaptis. 

^gina/great thy glory, 

*First ill the deathless race. 

E&n Athens pales before thee. 
And Sparta yields thee place t 

Twine for the two great Leaders 
The simple olive-crown, 

'"‘^hus thro* the endless ages 

Shall their high names go down. 

And for onr fallen warriors 
Let no vain tears be shed, 

Lay down in Ceramicus 
The blest Athenian dead. 

There shall they sleep for ever, 

But the Sculj^tor’s snowy bust, 
The Poet’s victor-laurel 
Shall consecrate their dust. 

And when each vast Procession, 
That down the sacred Road 
Streams onward to Eleusia, 

Shall pass their loved abode, 
With sweet melodious praises 
Shall the bright air be loud, 

As the mighty battle-story thrills 
The great heart of the crowd. 

Rebuild thy shrines, fair Athens !*’ 
Restore each holy fane, 

Bring from his island-exile 
Thy hSr^king f again. 

Lo, where the broidered Peplos ' 
Waves o’er yon long array 
Of Matrons, Priests, and Victim? 
On Pallas’ festal day !. 


This and the following stanzas must of 
c imaginary anticipation of the fnture 

t Theseua 

“That long and splendid procession of Mh 
* Horsemen imd of Chariots,” &c.- 


Salamis, 

Lo, they sweep triumphant 
Thro* the stately colonnades, 

On, where the Hero statues 
shine thro" the sacred shades. 
vTJp, where the mighty Goddess 
t k O’er land and sea looks down, 

J,Bearing the lance for sceptre, 

U The helmet for a crown. 

through her thrice*glorious Temple, 

RWhere the Twelve Gods await 
chariots and the horsemen, 
jihat throng the Western gate, 
iere glow the rich-hued marbles, 

.,md, wrought wiih godlike ease, 

^warrior and the war-horse 
.art breathing from the frieze. 

last they enter 
^ theus' walls divine, 

^fbo the awful Virgin 
^ T most holy shrine; 

^lishos bright before thfim 
^Uver-footed throne, 

Wie great sea-battle 
R iming thoughts have Howow 
Persian war-ships ' 

^I'^ihe fight once more, 
uheir proud forefathers 
^ar along the shore. 

%row dim the glory, 

years succeed, • • 
ihen the sons of Greece smled forth 
u|h the Medo. 

\nerations, 

^y live again, 
of Freedom 
‘'learts of lueo.” 


Q. A. Ksllt- 
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Art. I.—ALKXLS 1)K T(K «.H ' KVIlJJv 


W HKN tho calamity ot the Miilitjy 1*11 npoii msr Indian 
hiinpiio, and the event of in.tl tornhl > sti iiiiLjh' hum; in 
uni'erlninty, the uaturc of tho crisis wa-studied .md i(;. |no;/u'ss 
natched with the deepest sympathy liy ♦wo fonji.pao-; ol Kmo- 
p<*an colohrity, Alexis do Tocqueville and tlio CfUint do M<uita-' 
lombert. It would bo ditficult to (iud two perMUi.-, mon' competent 
to form an enliglitonod jiah^ment on the .idvanUiges or tho evils 
of the Knglish dominion in India. Both wcie men who ha<l 
dovotod brilliant talents to tho cau.so ol liiauty and civilization, 
and both blended tin; ardent studies of the plulo'^opiicr witb the 
practical experience of the statc.smau. As loicioneis liiey stood 
aloof from those party struijgles which bias the mind.s of Knglisli- 
men on all national (jue.stions, and they were f'co from that 
peculiar spirit which often loads Euolislimen to pa.s.s heavy cen¬ 
sures on the acts of their own couutiymen. On tin; other hand 
they were both so far connected witli EnjLjlau*! by family ties, tbe 
one by marriage tho other t»y descent, as b* ]ios.si;.ss a knowhidge 
of her institution^' and liistoiy iinusnul in foreigners. It is nut a 
littlo gratifying to those whf> amid tho toils and trials of Indian 
life cheer thomselvc.s with tho thought that they arc not selfishly 
labouring for themselves alone, hut are employed on a great and 
noble work, a work- which i.s already bearing good fniit and will 
hereafter do so more abundantly, to be .supported in thi.s liope by the 
opinions of two such men. It was cheering in tho inid.stof these 
our greatest difiicultic.s to find that while some oi our own couutry- 
inpn saw, in the mutinie.s, the rising of a people against a foreign 
ruler and hated institutions, these move impartial lookers-on saw 
only one of the struggles of barbarism against civilization, and 
hopefully predicted it a final one. 

Count de Montalembert’s mother was the daughter of a Bom¬ 
bay Civilian, the amiable author of the “ Oriental Memoirs; ” and 

! Id 
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Alexis de J'ocqtteville, 

•s 

may bo tl.ougiit to liavo liafl an boreditary affection for our 
Imiiun rule. But Tocqueville, far from any such bias, iiad 
made the .sujyoct of our Indian Empire his careful stuqy. He had 
explored the history of our dependencies there with the view of 
finding the principles wliich shouhl guide France in the govern¬ 
ment of Algeria, and had been led by these studies, not only ta 
plan, but to commence a work on tlie settlement of the English 
in India. It will ever be a subject of deep regret tliat this design 
was intciTupted bv the di.straclions of ])nbl)C life and finally 
abandone<l. It is ilifticult to overrate tlie value which sncli a work 
would have ])o.s.soKsod. Hut it was left in a slate which precluded 
its publication, and in the collected works of Toc<pieville, lately 
completed by his luographer, tliis wf>rk does not find a place, 
'niciv are, however, passju^'S, both in his finished works and 
scattered thronghont his correspondence .and the retnain.s now 
published, which give ^ome indicalions of the writer’s views with 
legaiil to our Indian rule. We have .thought it may not be 
uninteresting to lair readers, who have not yot made themselves 
familiar with tiie w ritings of tliis great thinker, if we endeavonr 
to glean and bring togetbei some of the more im}>oitant of these 
j>assa,ges; and the task will certainly not he without use if any are 
ilieiohy induced to make a closer study of tlie author. The wri¬ 
tings of Tocqueville have taken their place by the side of those of * 
Montesquieu, and must ever form one of the best studies of 
Indian slalcsmeii. 

Wo arc the more induced to undertake this review Ixxiause 
luauy of the works of Tocqueville have never lieon trau^iated into 
English, and the collected edition may nut often be accessible in 
India. 

But as the opinions of an author are valued in proportion to 
our assurance of his eompetency to form a sound judgmeut|>aud 
we are interested in knowing the process of skqly and experience 
by which his mind was trained aiul his judgment ripeueil, we 
propose in this article to give a short sketch of Tocqueville’s life, 
as given by his friend and hiogiapher, and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, many of our readers will be interested by this slight 
sketch of the career of one who was not “ rocked and dandled ” 
into statesmanship, hut wou hi.s position by much the same trials 
us are now moulding so many statesmen in this country. 

Alexis Charles lieiirv Olercl de Tocqueville was born at Paids 
on the 29th dntj, 1805. His father, the Count de Toequeviltfe, 
one ot the lan icd gentry of Normandy, held under the Restora-. 
tiou successively the prefectures of Metz, of Amiens, and of 
Versaille.s, and was a peer of France. He was also an author of 
some emineiu'e, having written successfully on the reigns of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. His mother, df the family of Pcllelier 
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de Rosamho, was a graiiil(!iuit;hter of TiK’tmevillo’s 

early education was c<nKUt' led at home, and lui is described hy his 
•biographer |Ls liavi tit? learnt little, “if we can eonat as little, good 
niaiitters and g(»od hcntimeiifs, ’ Aral we may here feinaik that, 
th rough life family tie** aed dotnestic afleetions retained their hold 
on Toofpteville’s hearr, in an eminent degree. Ilis studies properly 
began with his entrnneo to the (Jollcgo of Metz, on hi.s father 
being appoiMieiT'Ficfcct of that town. 'J’here, th»»ngh wi‘ak in 
Latin and Greek, he fri>ni the first took the load in b'reneh coin- 
po.sition ; and in 1822 he carrieil off* the prize of rlieloric and 
tliii.s closed with distinction his academical career. 

But the real studies of Toccpieville were now to commouco, and 
the true hent of his intellAt to bo discovered. In I82(j ho set out 
in company with an older brother on a journey which took them 
through Italy and into Sicily. With that di!ig<'ncv! which he 
evinced through life, he went tlirongh the course of ordimuv 
students. Ffe visited every niu.scum, nytod every picture and 
every medal, and began a careful study of the piineiph.’S of arclii- 
tecturo. He even commenced a work of imagination. In tho 
style of our early es.sayists, after a day of fatigue iu exploring 
tho ruins of Home, he sufiposcs himself to have ascended tho 
Capitol on the side of the Canipo Vaccino, and there overeomo 
witii futigne to have thrown himself on the ground, nml falhm 
a.sleep. While he sleeps Rome in all her ancient grandeur ap¬ 
pears liefore him, and so on, in the style of the writers of ITrance, 
Italy, and Kngland a century ago. But this was evidently not 
the bent of Toc([iievilie’s mind, which, however, was soon to appear. 
“ III bis Journey in Sicily where he was a witnes.s of the miseiies 
“ which a iletcstable government inflicted upon the people, ho 
“ was led to meditate on tbo.se first principles upon which tho 
“ prjosperity or misery of peoples depeinls." To study, analyse, and 
describe living meij, and modern institutions was iienceforth hi.s 
congenial task. 

lie was now to be introduced to official life, and in I82G on 
reaching his majority was recalled from hi.s travels by liis appoint¬ 
ment as “ Juge auditor" gt Versailles, where his father wu.s now 
Prefect. ^ 

“ Had Alexis do Tocqneville been an ordinary man," hi.s bio¬ 
grapher observes, “ his career might have been CfUisidered to Iks 
“ now maiked out. His name, his family, his .social po.sition, his 
•career, all .seemed to point out the road to he /ollowed. Grand- 
“ .sou of Malesherbes, wa.s he not sure of reaching the highest 
“ post of the magistracy even without effort, and by the mere 
“efflux of time. Young, amiable, related to all the best familioH, 
“ justified in aspiring to one of tho highest inatrimoniid con- 
“ uexiotis, and such indeed had already been offered to him, he 
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“ would havo espoused some rich heiress. His life confined to a 
“ narrow circle, would henceforward have flowed on gently and 
respoctahly, it is true, in the regular fulfilment oi^ the duties* 
“ of his office, surrounded by the comforts which a good salary 
“ aflords, ill the midst of the interests, limited but certain, of 
“ the magistracy and of the modest and peaceful enjoyments of 
“ private life.” 

The life thus pictured was not .suited to the tastes or the 
character of Tocqueville, who from the first was resolved to owe 
his advancement to himself alone \ and, as the office which he 
hold did not ofler any opening to his talents, he solicited and 
obtained permission to take part in the duties of the Ministbro 
public.” * 

It was in the discharge ef these duties that he gained the 
friendship of a colleague, liis future biographer, who is able to 
describe the rest of his career from personal knowledge, and re¬ 
calls with pleasure tlvj indications which Jiis friend then afforded 
of future eminence ; and dwells with fond recollection on their 
mutual studies :uul mutual aspirations. In many respects wo are 
forcibly reminded of the biogvatdiy of one of our own countrymen 
between whom and our present subject we sec a remarkable 
similarity, we moan Fiaucis Horuor. “Is it necessary,” 
Tocqucvillc's biographer writes, “ to say that a mind so greedy of 
“ iiidcpcudeuco, of space, often n;ved beyond the narrow sphere of 
the law, ti> which the duties of his profession alone attached 
“ him, to enter on the arena, at that time so freely open, of the 
“ general questions of polities. When the task of judicial func- 
“ tious was accomplished, as soon as the duties of the sessions and 
“ the bar wore, ffilfilled, the twt) colleagues, now friends, united 
“ by tlic lie of cornmou ta.stes, as well as .similarity of ideas and 
“ opinions, llirew tiiornsclves upon their self-selected studies^and 
“ above all those which hud history for their ^bjcct. Then what 
“ diligence ! what cmidation ' what charms in this life of labour ! 
“ what siuceiity iu the puihuit of all that is true! what reaching 
“ forward to tlio future, to a future unbounded, unclouded, such 
“ as the generous passions and ilie trinst of youtli open out to the 
“ ardent .spirits and generous hearts, af an epoch believing and 
** impas’.sioned. 

“ Those who know not f?.tt epoch (1827-28), and who know 
*' only tlio sclf-iiidulgenix and indifference of the present, can 
“ scarcely comprriu'ud tt)o glow of those days. Twelve years hsul 
“ elapsed since -.i.e Kmpire fell. For the first time had France 
*' known Hhcty and loved her. That liberty a consolation for 
“ .some, a swvcrcign good to others, had created a new country 
*' tor all, Iiihtit lit ions had taken the place of a single man. 
“ New xuaunirs, the dovclopmeut of m<lividual inistiucts in the 
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“ midst of profound peace, opinions, uecessilios till then mkuown, 

“ all had contributed to pour new life into a nation horn again. 

** Yea, it nyist be admitted that then, within the parties of 
" the Revolution and of the Empire, whoso liboralisrn was but 
“ a lie ; iu tlio midst of ditlerences inherent in lil)crty itself, there 
“ was then a Franco sinceiely liberal, passionately attached to 
'* her now institutions, jealous to stistain them, prompt to take 
“ alarm at their dangers, and seeing in their maititcuauce or iu 

their fall the success or the reverse of her own destiny. It waJi 
“ the hist time that the great problem of constitnlional liberly 
“ was seriously tried iu France.” 

Wo have given this passage at length, liecau.so viewed by the 
light of subsctpicni eventi, the Revolution of I8o0, the over¬ 
throw of Louis Philippe, the Republic, the. Secoiul Euipiio, it seems 
to put forcibly before us the trials for which .such a niiml as 
'lV)C 4 uovilie's lia»l to arm itself in entering on public life. 

'roc<|iieville wa.s himself, both from hereditary feelings and 
calm judgment, sincerely attached to constitnlional luonarcliy; 
but his enquiring and almo.st anxious turn of mind showed him 
only too clearly the dangers which weru g.itliciiiig round it iu 
France. “ Eminently practical in all hi.s speculations, ho .studied 
“ the past only with a view to the present, and he studied foreign 
“ countrie.s only with reference to his own.” lie was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but ho felt that iu France the tendency of the re¬ 
volution which ho saw now in progress was towards cqtialit.y not 
towards liberty ; and indeed in this spirit of equality ho .saw Die 
greatest danger that liberty liad to fear. “ Already the.se grc.'it 
“ problems had set thcmsolves to his mind which were to occupy 
“ his life and for the .study of which he was one day to iuterrogalo 
“ tho New World. How could that equality which .separate.s and 
“ isolates men, liow could it consist with liberty ? liow couM that 
“ power which cmauittes from democracy ho prevented from be- 
” coming a tyranny ? Wliero find a force to counteract it, wliere 
" men are all ecpial it is true, but therefore all equally weak ? Is 
“ tho future of modern society to bo at tho same time democracy 
“ and despotism ? Such were tho (pm.stions which from this time 
“ occupied his thoughts and troubled hi.s mind."’ 

The Revolution of July came and realised many of Tocqucvillo’s 
anticipations, and soiiui of his fears. In the fail of the older 
branch of the House of Bourbon he .saw a .severe blow to constitu- 
thmal monarchy. But the con.stitution of 1880 was a second, and 
perhaps a last, attempt to estahlisli this piinciplo in Franco ; and 
Tocqueville gave in his adhesion though lie was far from sharing 
the enthusiasm of the day. Within six mouths he was ou his way* 
to America. 

More than ever couviuced that Fiance was hastening toward.s 
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democracy, and that in this direction lay her perils, he longed 
to study iho institutions of that great country in which democracy 
and liberty were then co-existent. He proposed to his colleague^ 
and friend fojoiti him, and the proposal was received with alacrity; 
but, being both of them iu official employment, the sanction 
of Government was necessary. Among the many subjects which 
these days of revolution and reform had brought forward that of 
prison discipline was one, and a proposal of the two young men, 
to visit and report on tlm prisons of America, was favourably 
received by the Minister ot the Inteiior; and they were soon on 
thoir way to the United States, with all the advantage of official 
|)usition and a public nii.s.si<)u. It has often been said,"' adds 
M. dc Beaumont, “ that this mission wHs the cause of Tocqiieville’s 
“ journey. 'I’be truth is it was not the c«atse but the means. 
“The real and predetermined object of the Journey was, the study 
“ of the institutions and manneis of America.” 

Thus at the curly age of twenty-five,bad Tociiueville adopted 
those opinions which formed the settled convictions of his life and 
round whicli all his observations on existing societies, and all lits 
•studios of past history, jiaturaily grouped tliemselves ; and he now 
entered upon that cour.se of mingled travel and literary research 
which in three short years, one of travel and two of study, placed 
him in the highest rank of the thinkers of his time and of the 
literature of his country. “The tendency of society towavd-s demo- 
cracy and equality was ever Vieforc him. In his own country, on 
“ the continent of Europe, in England, in the events passing before 
“ hi.s eyes, in every page of the history of every Christian country 
“ for the last seven liiuulred years, he saw one con.staut irresistible 
“ movement towards ecpiality. He has since described his 
“ liook as composed under the influence of a sort of religious 
“ dread produced in his mind by the view of that irresistible 
“ revolution which, for so many ages, had beori marching through 
“ every obstacle and which we now see advancing through the 
“ ruins which it has made,” That in his own country this was 
a march towards military de.spotism he was fully persuaded. 
But was it necessarily so ? If there was a country iu which 
equality and liberty co-existed, what were the' peculiar institiitioos 
of that country to which libelty owed its security. These strong 
foAdings gave an e.^rnestncss to his observations and unity to his 
aulject which conoMiied with accuracy of thought and charm of 
style*ensured to die product of his labours immediate and world¬ 
wide popularity. 

To state wtu^t wore the answers which the New World yielded 
'lo his enquiries would he to analyse the “ Democracy in America.” 
This we cannot here attempt. Suffice it tp say that in the “ de- 
centralixatiou " of its government he saw the safeguard of Ameri- 
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can liberty ; anil* in the following passage be snimneil up tlio 
practical conclusion of bis studies. “Christian nations appear to 
■** me t(» <‘tir day a fearful ajiectacle. The nnwemtuit wbicU 

is hurrying them on is already too powerful to be .'?rrest<vl, but, 
** it is not vet so rapid tbat they need despair of guiding it. 'rbeir 
“lot is in tbeir own bands—a .short time and it wdl have o.scaped 
from them. 


“To instruct tlie democracy, fore-animate, if thi.s bo possible, its 
“religious faith ; to p)uify its morals ; to legul.-ite it.s movtuiietits ; 
“ to substitute, little by little, a knowledge of publit; busiuvN.s foi its 
“ present w.aut of experience, a knowledge (»f its true interests f’oi 
“its present blind instincts* to adapt its government to time and 
“ place ; to modify it accoruiug to eircumstanees and men ; sucli is 
“the first of the «liilies devolving in our day on those who diiect 


“society.’' (lulroductioii, p. 5t.) 

'riif! period during which ho was employed on the oomposilion 
of his work 1.*% described Jiy his iaographor as h.aving luam the 
happiest of 'rocnuovilie’s life. On their return from America the 
first iliity of the i wo friends was to lay before ilu* (lovernment 
and ibe public the result of their oflicial tuis.siou. ivluch bad been 
ably and carefully executed. This was <lone by a report to the 
minister, and the publication of a volume. -“On the penitentiary 
system of the United Slates and on its applientiuu in France.’' 
But an uuexpecled circumstance fieed Toctiuevillo from the duties 
of ottico and placed his time entirely at hi.s own disposal. His 
friend M. Beaumont, having decliuod to plead in a matter in 
which the part taken by the minister upjxiared to him in a dis¬ 
honourable light, had been tlismissed from office. Toc<|uevillo, who 
agreed in the opiutuu and sentiments of his friend, cotiiiidered it 
bis duty also to resign, and did so in the following words 

“ M. lo Procureiir-O^n^ral, 

“ Being at lliis mi^meut at Toulon where I am engaged in the 
“ examiiiutioii of the ‘ Bagtie ’ and other prtsoii.s of this town, it 
“ is only to-day that I have learnt by the ^ Moniteur ' of the KHli 
“ May, the rigorous, and I must be liold to s.ay the supremely 
“ unjust, measure which the Keeper of the »Scal.s has adopted to- 
“ Winds M. O. de BVauniont, 


“ Attached for a lung time past hy intimate friend.shlp to one 
“ who has thus met witii disinis.sal, whose principles 1 share and 
“ whose conduct I approve, 1 con.sider it my duty voluntarily to 
“lihare his lot, and to quit a position in which neither past services 
nor conscientiousness form any safeguard from undeserved 
“ disgrace. 

“ I have therefore the honour to request ycu, M. le Procitreiif 
“ G^n^ral, to submit to Mr. Keeper of the Seals iny resignation of 
“ the office of * Juge Suppliant ’ at the Tribunal of Versailles. " 
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Toa|UGville was thus free to give his whole time and heart to 
his work. The picture of these two happy years is pleasingly paint¬ 
ed by M. Beaumont, Free from official cares, in' easy circuirl- 
stances, happy in a virtuous attachment to one who was to he the 
<,’<iiYipanion of his future life, Tocqueville was able to apply his 
without one distracting anxiety, to the development of those 
thoughts which had already become fixed convictions. A letter 
written to his father, on the eve of his departure from America, 
gives us a vivid impression of the aspirations and fears of the 
young author modestly conscious of power, on the eve of becoming 
celebrated. 

“ This letter, my dear father, will probably be the last that I 
“ shall write to you from America. Praise be to God, we hope to 
“embark from New York on tlie 10th or 20th February, and thirty 
“ days being the average, length of the passage, we shall arrive in 
“ France on the 10th or 20th March. 

“ At this momoiiL I am turning over many thoughts on America. 
“ Most of them are still in my head ; a considerable number 
“ arc already sketched on paper in the first germ and without 
“ arrangemeut., or are contained in conversations which I reduced 
“to willing on reluming homo in the evening. All these pre- 
“ paralivtis you shall see *, you will find nothing interesting in 
“ itself, but you will judge whetlior anytliing can be drawn from 
“ them. During the last six wt?eks of our journey, while my body 
“ lias been more fatiguctl, and my mind more at rest, than they 
“ have been for long past, I have thought much of what might 
“ be written on America. To attempt to present a complete 
“ picture of tlio Union would bo an undertaking utterly impracti- 
“ cable for one who has passed but a single year in this vast 
“ country. I think, besides, that such a work would be quite as 
“ tiresome as instructive. One might on the other liaiul, by 
“ selecting one’s materials, only offer those subjects wdiicli have 
“ more or less connexion with our own social condition and poli- 
“ tics. A work oif this plan might have, at the same time, a 
“ permanent and temporary interest. Such is the frame. But 
“ sliall I ever have the time, and shall 1 have the ability, neces- 
“ sary for filling it up ? There is the question. There is besides 

one consideration which 1 have constantly before my mind. 
“ Fithor I will write iiotliing or I will write what I think ; and 
“ all truth is wot fii to Iw- told. Within two months, I hope, at 
“ latest we may ^.alk over all tliis at our leisure.” (Nouvello Ccr- 
respoiidcnce, v-jl. VII., page 211.) 

In danuaiy 1835 the two first volumes of D^nocracy in 
^.Amcriea were published, and at once established the r^utation 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. In France, iu America, in England, 
the work wu^ received with unbounded ^plausc. The Anicricau 
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3 iuv tlio instifutruiis of liU n)imtry wiHi ina^feily skill 

and mado clearer, even lo liim, than they had ever b<'loic l>eon. 
As the calut opinion of a foroiuuor, tho ihonuhls of Toctjucvillo 
were rccciv<?d in Anioilca tlio sain.' ploa'^ure toj lliose ol’ 

Moult Sfpiien jud Dclolnio liad been rccoivi'tl by Uio Knji'lish, 
wlien they analj'sed, and hold up to tho adiniialion ol tho conti¬ 
nent, tiie 6afegU'U\l.s of iho Untisli Constitution. In the doecn- 
traiizatiou of niunicipaliiies they were (uu^ht lo see tho biifli- 
plaeeand the stronghold of liberty ; to see “ h»cal liberties r^labii^ll- 
“ ed beyond llic lango of the thingors wbieb inenaco tbo great 
“political bbeity, in such wise that in the event of the Jail •»!' 

“ this, the others would not peii.-'h with it.” In Engl.-md I ho 
woili hecuiuo iii’.iuediatcly* and oxlensivoly popfilar. The evi¬ 
dence of an impartial witness as to the wuilviiig of lOngl'sh insti¬ 
tutions, mo lili^d to suit a ropuhlican form of g.ivornment, c<)uld 
not fail to bo ofilecp interest; and it was <|uu.kly .seen tliat tbo 
woilc of the young author of twcnty-niuo was to tal.o its place 
.'tniong the standard woiks of liteiature. 

Tho publication of tho.^o volumes was sliorlly followed by tho 
inairiage of Toetpieville to Miss Mottle}',• an Kuglish lady ; a 
inairiago of puie diainlorc.sf.cd atlection, whii-h socurt;d, Im tho 
tweiit\-tivc lemaining 3 'eai.s of hi.s life, a companion who appre¬ 
ciated his genius, rcjoice<l in his success, and sharr.d hi.s anxietie.; 
and ins trials. 

The preparation of the two concluding volumes of lh«i noinn- 
erucy occupied a pciiod of live years ; a fact which may ho easily 
accomitetl for by tlio very splendour of bis first succes.s. To sur- 
pa.ss, rallior tliaii fall .slant of, what bail already boon attained was 
a natural <lc.^ire. And what wa.s w'anting in the fre.slme.s.s of a 
first untrammelled cflbrt must be compensated by additional per 
fcction in tliouglit and stylo. M. Beaumont baa ob.soived, in 
another ]>lacc, that go great was Tocfjuevillc’s diligence and .so 
.scrupulous his care, tliat to pnbli.'^h a .single volume ho wrote Um. 
It may lie said here that to publish these two last volumes ol his 
Deinooracy he read hundreds. To supply the deficiencies of hia 
early study, the great inoralisf.s and historians of ancient and 
modern da 3 's were greedily devoured, atul ho described himself tf» 
one of hi.s friends as experiencing the same pleasure, in fho perusal 
of these great masters of tliouglit, as Marshal Souit felt in stud}’- 
iug geography after he had beemno Minister of I’oreigii Affairs. 

•But other circumstances tended also to retanl the comjdetion 
of these volumes. In 1836 Toccjiieville succeeded to iLy family 
chateau of Toctpieville iu Normandy, and with it to the interests, 
butli agricultural and political, of a country gentleman, iu a part* 
of France where tlic.se duties nearly iciicinblo the fiiiictions 
discharged h}* tlio ic.'ddcul gonti) of our own country. The calls 

* .1 b 
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of tlie petty magistracy, and the interruptions of contested 
elections, mingled with the studies of the philosopher; and the 
publication ^of the- latter portion of the Democracy ih 1840 was' 
preceded by Tocqueville’s return to the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of the arrondissement of Volognes in the de¬ 
partment of La Manche. 

With the publication of his third and fourth volumes Toeque- 
ville’s literary career closed for a period of fifteen years. 

These fifteen years were passed In political life. M. Beau¬ 
mont has marked with much discrimination the qualifications 
and disqualifications of his friend for this new sphere. In 
perusing it we are forcibly struck by th^ similarity of Tocqueville’s 
position, in the liepresentative Chamber of France, with that 
of our own Sir James Macintosh in the House of Commons. The 
following extracts will show in what the resemblance consists :— 

“ Tocqucvillo did not, it must be admitted, on his first appoar- 
“ anco in politics, take his place in the .highest rank as he had 
“ done from the first in literature: and for this reason, that 
“ although cado^ved with the chief qualifications that go to form 
“ the statesman, he was wanting in some of the characteristics 
which make a great orator, and, under parliamentary government, 
“ it is impossible to bo tho one without being the other. He 
" spoke with ease, with much elegance, but his voice was some- 
“ times wanting in power, arising from physical weakness of 
condition. Tho strifes of tho tribune require, on the part of the 
" orator, as much vigour jind sanff froid as are required from the 
“ soldier and general combined, for in public assemblies the 
“ speaker is, at once, general and stjldier, has both to fight and 
“ to direct. Such contests were beyond tlio strength of Toeque- 
“ ville, "who never engaged in them without his health being 
“ shaken. For him tho effort w'as too great to bo often attempted. 
“ Tho couse({Ujit:o was that ho mounted tho*^ tribune too seldom 
" to become master of it. 

“ Another cause prejudicial to Tocqueville as aii orator was 
“ the habit which his mind had formed in writing. It is pos- 
“ siblo no doubt to cite some instances of great writers who after- 
“• w'ards became great orators, but it is not less true as a gonoval 
“ rule, that (o write a book is a bad preparation for speaking well 
“ in public and on the sj-wr of the moment. Almost all tho 
“ great merits of a book are defects in a speech. Tocqueville 
“ brought with him to the Chamber tho habits aud methods of 
“ a writer, in li* > eyes a speech was too much a work of art, 
" instead of being only a means of action. For a thought to 
^ ho worthy to be carried to the tribune, it must, in his opinion, 
bo not only ime, but there was another consideration, it must 
" be new. lio had an insurmountable repugnance to common^ 
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i^aces —an admirable feeling for one who is writing a Ijook, but 
“ the most desiructivc of all to au orator, spoakiug iu largo 
. “ assemblioe wboro tho commonplace is the chief favourite, 

" TocquA’illc had, moreover, in bis literary practick* and even 
in tlio study which he made of tho art of writing contracted 
“ another habit, always good for the autlior but often projiulicial 
** to the orator; that ut never saying a word moro than was 
“ necessary to give expression to bis thought and to make it 
“ intelligible to tlie mind of every person endowed with ordinary 
“ ability. Tlie orator is governed by (piitc a dilforout law, that 
“ of adapting tho length of his di.scoiU’.sc to tho impre.^sion made 
“ on his audience, of following up those impressions step by slop, 
of stopping the development of hi.s thought tho moment it ap- 
“ poar.s to ho understood, or of continuing it under a now form 
“ when ho finds it has not been well taken in.*’ 

M. Beaumont further observes that during tlio gronior portion 
of his parliamentary caieer, from 1839 to 18bS, Toc'jui ville was 
placed iu tho position Ic^st suited to his peculiar qualiticatious. 
Admirably adapted4to .speak with dignified and winning authority 
in ofiico, he had too little of tho triliiino or the agitator to tpialify 
him for opposition. For government bo was eminently (qualified. 
“ Toequeviile,” says bis biographer, “ was cmiiu'ntly practical, 
" to the groat surprise if not to the great ohagiiu of tho.so who 
“ will have it that tho man who is pro-oininont in thoiiglit must 
“ be inferior in action, lie posscs.sod tiio tw’o groat qualities of tho 
*' politician :—the first, that clear view which penetrates the 
" future, discerns beforehand tho way to he followed, and the rocks to 
" bn avoided, sees farther and ahead of o'.hor.s—a qu.ility valuable 
*' not only to the member of Government, but to every leader of 
a party ; tho secoml, the knowledge of men. No one knew 
“ better than he, how to attach them to him and to make use of 
" them ; to discern their qualifications an<I their dcfoct.s ; to pro- 
“ fit by the one and the other; to rcf[uirc* from all tho service fur 
“ which they were best adapted and, wlmn that service had been 
“ rendered, to have them ploa.scd with liim, and with themselves. 

Very open and very discreet, never underhand, never saying 
“ anythitig but what he wished to say, just so much as lie wisbctl* 
and when he wished, and saying it with a grace which gavott 
“ high value to his every word, Tocqueville was in short evidently 
" one of those men eminent in mind, iu talents, and in character, 
‘*who under a representative government and in settled times 
“ are destined to take a leading part in tho affairs of their coimtiy, 
“ But tlie whole of his parliamentary life was passed in unsettled 
** times and in opposition.'^ , 

Toequevilie’s fame therefore as a member of the legi.slature, 
like that of the great and virtuous man to whom we have compared 
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liim, reiitff on the part which he took in promoting measures 
for tlic benefit of humanity, especially in regard to prison discipline 
and slavery, and on some speeches which, though coltjily received' 
in debate, afe read witJi pleasure and admiration in the closet. 

One of his public services during this period requires now to 
he specially noted. In 184G Tocqueville was nominated 'Presi¬ 
dent of a CoiBinittee of the Chamber appointed tO'report upon the 
affairs of Africa, and on him devolved the duty of drawing up the 
report of the Commission. To make himself master of 'the sub¬ 
ject he had twice visited Algeria, in 1841 and 1845, and it appears 
to have been at this time that his thoughts were directed to the 
kindred subject of the British power in India. The report, which 
is one of the most valuable of the author’s productions, bears evi¬ 
dent traces of this study, and proves with wliat liberality and 
candour the author wouhl have reviewed onr institutions had the 
work been completed which ho proposed to write, and, as weihave 
seen, had actually .-begun. 

The BevoluLiou, which Tocqueville saw ever In progress, over¬ 
threw the Governmont in 1848, and to his deep grief destroyed the 
last hope of the ostahlislimcntof conslittitional monarchy in France. 
But as long as liberty survived Tocciueville clung to it, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic as the only means of saving the 
country from anarchy, ricovenhehl for a short period in 1849 • 
the portfolio of Foreign A(hiirs, under the Presidency of Cavaig- 
nac ; and during his brief tenure of office wasjiblc to afford proof 
of the highest cap.acity for adjusting the affairs of nations, ami for 
maintaining the dignity of his own couuiry. In October of that 
year he quitted office, hut still clung to his scat in the Chamber so 
long as any hope of a constitutional government remained. In 
December'1851 he hastened from the charms of climate and so¬ 
ciety .at Sorrento to share the dangers of bis colleagues, and was in 
his place in the Chamber when iho cowp (Uetat put an end to 
its existence and to his political life, lie was arrested with 
200 of his colleagues and confined in the Chateau dc Vincennes 
from which he retired into private life. 

Debarred from the active service of his country Tocqueville 
now sought a distraction from the grief which the state of public 
affairs inspired, in a return to the literary pursuits of his early 
years; and naturally selooted a subject closely connected with 
the anxious thoughts which occupied his mind as to the future 
•lestiiiies of France ; that subject was the history of tlie Empire ; 
or rather he proposeil not so much to write a history of the Empire, 
as “to point out and render intelligible the cause, the character, 

‘ and the hearing of the great events which form the chief link 
“in tlu‘ chain of that period; the facts being little more ihaa 
“ a solid and coiitiuiious foundationCbh which to rest the ideas 
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** wliicli were floaling in l»is iniatl, wot only on that epoch, Init 
“on that 'svhich preceJcd an«l that which followed it, on the 
“character V’ the porifxl and of the extraordinary man who 
“ established it, and on the direction by bim given to*tbe movo- 
“ment of tlie French Revolntiou, to the fate of the nation, and 
“ to the destiny of Kurope.” 

To this tiusk Tooqneville applied himself with his accustomed 
diligence. To discover the ca\jscs of the Uevolwtioii in the previ¬ 
ous social bistoiy of France, was the first portion of his task, a»nl 
'five years of laljonr produced a volume published in I8.>6 under 
the name of “ L’Ancicn R«?giine et la Involution,” a fragment 
which wo believe will be considered the masterpiece of its author. 

M. Reaninont ha.s justfy observed that “ it it is true that a 
“literary life is a bad preparation for politics, it is not loss 
“ true that political life is an excellent preparntion for the 
“composition of a book, especially of a work in which the 
“ study of contemporary, facts is blended with bi.story .and in 
“ Avliich the experience of the statesman is as much required as 
“the skill of the writer.” The work was received with unbound¬ 
ed applause, nor could it fail to be a source of wonder as it w'ns 
a crowning proof of the genius of the author, that on a sulyoct 
apparently so exhausted so miieh could bo written that was new, 
and at once admitted to be true. 

Tocqueville was now at the .summit of his fame. His literary 
■celebrity and his freipient travels had brought liim into connexion 
with most of the eminent men of Europe, and especially of oiir 
own coiintiy. His spotless character and engaging inanner.s 
had won the regard of .ill; and in 18 .j 7 when he w.as returning, 
after a .short visit to Fnglanil, to his chateau near Chorhonrg^ and 
the Fir.st Lord of the Admiralty placed a steamer of the Royal 
Navy .at his disposal, the unusual honour w.as felt to have been 
■fittingly and gracctnlly conferred ; so Iiigli was the esteem in 
Avbicb the eminent foreigner wa.s held. 

The following two years wore passed by Tocqueville at the 
ancestral ebatcau from wliieh bis name was taken, one of those 
ancient buildings which survive in France to nuiik by their 
dilapidation how completely the state of society under wliicl/ 
they were coii.slructc<l has pa.ssed aw.'iy. VVe (lo not know 
whether others have been as tiiucii struck .is we have been, by 
one effect whicli the law of equal inheriUnce of lauded property 
hits proiluced in France, we mean the entires absence of what 
in England is called “ country life,” the absence of any re.sidcnt 
gentry among the agricultural population. TocquevUle haa him¬ 
self assigned as one of the most potent c<anse0 of the ferocity 
evinced by the peasantry of France during the Kevolution, which 
was especially directed against the owners ^f the land, that 
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centralization 'wliich Lad gradually deprived the 'landed gentry of 
all local authority and therefore of all power and with it^of all 
responsibility for local improvement. To the peasant therefore 
the landlotd was known only as the collector of th6 rents of the 
land, and of those feudal imposts more galling still which land¬ 
lords continued to levy, when the feudal protection in which they 
had originated had passed away. If this effect of a despotic 
government tended to empty the chateaux of the ancient nobles, 
and to draw their owners to the capital and the court, the 
law of equal inheritance has effectually prevented any modern 
country houses from springing up in their place. It is 
obvious that if one of the moneyed class should purchase land and 
build a house proportional to its extcfit, in the next generation 
the house would be disproportioned to the means of any single 
member of the family, and in two or three generations would pro¬ 
bably stand deserted on one of those plots into which the soil of 
France is divided. It is most probably for this reason that after 
traversing Franco three times from one end to the other wo 
could not remomber to have scon a single country house in the 
course of construction. Suburban villas were springing up in 
abundauco round all tbo towns, but all tbo country houses, 
properly so called, showed signs of dilapidation anil decay. Wo 
remomber too to have observed in driving from the Channel to the. 
Pyrenees, before the days of railroads, hardly to have met a gentle¬ 
man’s carriage beyond the limits of the towns. The land-holder 
of France now resides in the town, and, where the metayer system 
prevails, only when the tenant has reaped his crop and placed it 
in heaps in the field, issues forth to select his half of the heaps. 

The family of Tocqucville appear to have clung with fond 
tenacity to the ancestral home and local interests ; and although 
Alexis was youngest of three brothers an arrangement dictated 
by family affection had, on the death of their mother, rendered 
him the possessor of the chateau and manor of Tocquevillc. The 
chateau is described as “ situated on the coast of Normandy, 

“ in a beautiful and fertile country, commanding a view of the 
“ sea and of the fort of Cherbourg, but much dilapidated—full of 
“ recollections and ruins." No words can describe so well as 
Tocquoville’s own the life wliich be led in this seclusion. 

In a letter to his nephew, Baron Hubert do Tocqiieville, ho 
writes : “ My mornings are devoted to study and my days are passed 
“ in the fields superintending the workmen. We have at present 
“ in hantlsomo large works which we are pressing on as fast as 
“ we can, to render our exterior much what we should he. When 
i" this is done wo shall undertake some small works only ; for we 
*' are n(*t of the class of those idlers who can only bear the country 
“ on conditiuu of having a multitude of work-people and have no 
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" sootier thoroughly csUihliiihei] themselves than they weary of it. 

“ I tliiuk yoi^ will find Tocqueville much changed for the better 
wheu you lipturD there, and this 1 iiope may bo in ^hc present 
" year. For the first lime in the twenty years that 1 have lived 
“ in this couutry 1 have endeavoured in some degree to arrange all 
“ the old papers which are craniined here into what is called the 
“ ‘ Chartricr ’ (Charterhouse). A complete e.^amination of theso 
“ would have taken more time than I had at my disposal, but the 
“ little that I have seen of these family documents has iuterostod mo 
“ greatly. I have come across the line of our fathers for nearly four 
“ hmuired years, finding them always at Tocquevillo, and their 
“ liistory mingled with tli(^t of all the population around me. 

“ There is a peculiar charm thus to tread the soil where our 
" aneestors have ilwell, and to live amidst a penpU; all of whoso 
“auLccedents are mingled with our own. I await your coming 
“ to complete these .studies which have interest only for ourselves, 

“ but for ourselves have lu very great interest. 1 have had tho 
“ curiosity too to glance over the old records of the b.iplisms and 
“ marriages of the parish ; they exist in part up to tho sixteenth 
“century. 1 observed, while reading them, that for three hundred 
“ years wo acteil as godfathers to a large number of the inhabi- 
" tants of the village ; a iicW proof of those mild and fraternal 
■“ conuexion.s which in those times still existed between the upper 
“ and lower cla.sse.s, connexions excliangcd in so many places fur 
“ feeling.s of jealousy, of Jefianeo, and often (jf hatred.” 

We have said above that Tocitucville’s method of compusitiun 
W'as slow and laboiious, but this was rather the con.seijnenco of 
the nature of his subject, and of the conscientious care with which 
it was worked out, than to any want of rapidity of thought or 
ca.sy flow of diction. This is evinced by the extent of his familiar 
correspondence in which he loved to pour out the feeliiig.s of a 
warm and genial nature, and to communicate his thoughts on 
tho passing events of tho day. Ills correspondents botli in Franco 
and England w'cre nnmerou.sand included many of the illustiious 
names of both countries. While, therefore, in hi.s conniry seclu¬ 
sion bo diligently continued his labours on his groat W'ork, the 
current events were carefully watched and excited as lively an? 
interest iu tho chateau of Normandy as in the busy world of 
literature and politics. The two years at which we have now 
arrived added largely to the materials for a second voluino of hi.s 
work, but only a few chapters to tho work itself ;*but they added 
largely to the volumes of the corre.spondence. 

But Tocquevillo was now to be torn from both tho borne and 
the pursuits which he so much loved. Always of a frail constitu-* 
tion, hi.s physical frame had -several times nearly .succumbed under 
the dcuiuuus which his ardent miud had made^upou it. But up 
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to the present time ^liyinptoms of consumption* had ever shown- 
themselves. In June 1858, however, a spitting of blood gave 
ahirraing proof6f active disease. A retreat from th6 bleak air* 
of NwmMKly was urged upon him by his medical a&visers, and 
supported by the entreaties of his devoted wife. 'Foo long ho 
liijgcrod j and finally only removed to Cannes in November after 
psiHsing three months in preparing a supply of books, manuscripts, 
and notes for the continuance of hi.s work. 

Hie soft air of the south, its sunny sky and bright vegetation- 
inspired the sanguine mind of Tocqueville with hopes and anticipa¬ 
tions which to the friends around him were only too plauily illu¬ 
sory. Tire delay had provcil disastrous, and disease was doing its 
work on the frail body, wliilo the lAind seetnetl more vigorous 
ami bright than ever. Ills work was continued with iioretuil- 
ting zeal, his interest in pivssiug events was as intense as ever, 
and his correspondoiico willi his numerous friends as full and free 
as before. But the end wos at hand. “ At the same time,’" writes 
hi. Beaumont, "that his intellect retahied all its activity, his spirit 
" seemed to accpiirc a deeper calm. Ills disposition became daily 
“ more gentle and more tender, his character more perfect (p/us 
" uni), ins thoughts more religious an»l more resigned.” On the 
Kith April 185l>, in the full posscssiou of his intellectual powers, 
a believing and trusting Christian, at the age of fifiy-four years, 
Alexis do Tocqueville passed away. 

Such is a brief sketch of M. Beaumont’s memoir, written, it ap¬ 
pears to us, with atlinirablc taste though with all the warmth 
of admiring atreetion. The puhlicatiou of two volmm s of addi¬ 
tional letters and fiagmenl.s has completed, in nine vidiimcs, all 
the writings of Tocquovillo that arc deatiiicil to see the light till 
the present generation shall have passed away. \Vc have oiidea- 
vourcil in the passages selected from the memoir to convey a 
just idea of the character of this great man. And wo propose iu 
a future article to collect from his writings those piissagcs which 
hear upon the government of our Indian Empire. If tlioy induce 
any of our readers, who have not already <loiio so, to ac‘]uaint tliem- 
selves with this writer, wc shall have pointed out to them an- 
admirable example fur iinilatioii iu active life,' and an invaluable 
inoilel of literary stylo. 

Wo have, in the above pages, compared the subject of this 
nuMuoir to two great men of our own country ; and we shall close 
it by saying, that#if wo were asked to point out three biographidt!, 
which wo .should vrost strongly recommend to the attention of 
those prtqrariug for an Indian official career, wc should name those 
bl Sir Juinc.s Macintosh, Francis Horner, and Alexis de Tocqueville, 
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A Trauslatioii from the IWsian. 

I N tlie name of the bountiful and merciful God. 

A very brief epitome regarding Banu B.jgain usually addrtwd 
as Murntaz-i-Mahall, ie., the chosen of the Seraglio) and well-known 
as Taj-Bibi (i.e.. Crown La4y) the wife of the conqueror Shah Jahiln, 
(i.e., Kiug ot the World) aud the daughter of Nawab Asaf Khii/, 
Minister of State, also the graudchild of Nawah Itim/id-ud-DauJfih! 
Also the names of the artisans and description of the various 
stones used—also the monthly salaries of the individuals employed 
in erecting the magnificent Mausoleum (i.e., the Taj) at Agra. 

It is related that the King Shah Jahan (the coiu|uoror) hml 
four sons and four ilaughters. The first son was named Darn, 
Shukoh (or the King of Dignity), the .second Shah Simia (or the 
valiant King), the third Muhammad Morar Bukhsh, the fourth 
Aurangzib Alaingir(or tho Adorncr and Conqueror of the World). 

* Shah Jahau’s daughters were as follows The first was namoil 
Anjuinsin arie Begam (i.e., the Queen Adorner of assemblies), 
t he second Geetce-arie Begam (i.e, tho Queen Adorncr of tho World)’ 
the tliird J.ahan-arie Begam (ie., tlie Adoriu r of the worhi Queen)! 
the fourth Dahr-arie Begam (ic, the Adoruer of the world Qiiccii). 

It is recorded that just previous to the birth of Dahr-firus this 
infant cried when yet in her mothers womb. Immediately on 
bearing the infant cry Mmutfiz-i-Mahall, tlie mother, entirely 
despaired of life and at once .summoned Shah Jahdu to her side and 
weeping bitterly, said : 

"The time for us to be parted aud say farcw'oll is to-day. 

“ Pain and separation are, to-day, coupled with our destiny. 

" Oh, these eyes have seen a lovely friend hut a short time. 

** Weep tears of blood, for to-day is the day of our separalion. 

• 

“It is a fact, well known, that when ?ni infant cries in the 
" womb, the mother never survives. As it is rny destiny, ukm 
"immediately to travel from this transitory world to tho immortal 
" Country, pray, oh King, pardon all iny short-qomings or faults. 
My departure is close at hand.” 

When ShAh Jahan, the King and compieror, heard ibose 
melancholy woids relative to her departure and so full ot 
sadness, ho was so overcome from his excessive love and afToc' 
tiou that he cried aloud in the anguish of hjs heart, aud huge 

• If 
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tears like rain-drops flowed from his eyes. Alas! how can the 
narrator explain the degree of his Majesty’s grief,? ft simply 
baffles all description. Alas I alas ! is all that can becaid. 

The excellent and beloved Banu Begam after weeping excw- 
sively again said, “ Oh King, during the period of my soul’s captivity 
“ on this earth I have long been the partner of your sorrows, and 
“ now that God Almighty has destined you to be a King, and hw 
" bestowed upon you the sovereignty of the world, I leave this 
“ world with all the more regret. For this reason I have two 
wishes which I trust you will approve of apd carry out^’ 

The King of the World then questioned the Queen as regards 
those wishes. The Queen said, “ God Almighty has given you 
“ four sons and four daughters by me. These are amply sufficient to 
” establish our race or lineage. God forbid that you should have any 
“ other children by any of the other queens of the Seraglio, only to 
cause strife and enmity with our children. My second wish is 
“ that you should build over me such n rare, chaste, and lovely 
mausoleum as shall be considered unique.” With all his heart 
the King promised to fulfil her wishes. When Dahr-arie Begam 
was born she brought her mother’s heart away in her closed hand, 
and the mother instantly died and joined the assemblies of the 
beauties of Paradise. 

Varm. 

No one, in this world, is immortal. 

No one can snatch his life out of death’s grasp. 

Deceitful fate never perforins her seeming promises. 

She ever withdrmva them at an opportunity. 

How beautifully has that sapient man (i.c., Sid&y) (who amassed a 
mine of wealth consisting of Wisdom’s Pearls) expressed himself;— 

“The“World, oh brother, never remains with any of us. 

“ It is sutBcient therefore to place your reliance only on its 

Creator (i.e., of the world.) 

Up to a period of about (six) months after the death of the Queen 
the body was deposited, by the Chauk, in an unoccupied piece of 
ground, is., not in the present Mausoleum; and plans on paper 
were brought and presented for iuspeettOQ by artists of repute. 
When one was finally approved of, a model was first prepared in 
wood ; and afterwards this chaste Mausoleum was built of rare find 
precious stones, the entire edifice was adorned and completed in 
seventeen years. 

fc Verses. 

When Mumt4z-i-Malnll left this world, the Virgins , of Paradise 
opened the gate to admit her instantly. 
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On account of Ihedatc of her Hoatb tbe angols said, *' Paradise be 
erer (be abode of MunaUz-i*Mahail.* 


The following la from the writings of Shahab-ud-dm Muham¬ 
mad II., i.e., the iuviuciblo Shdh Jahan 

Verses. 

Holy and admirable tomb, eontaiuing the “ Bilkris ''f of the 
world, which has been made the cradle of tfie Lady of thu Univrerse. 

A. brilliant abode resembling the Garden of Paradise. 

The walls and the dodl-s adorned with gems, and the fresh 
breezes, pure as jewels of the first water. 

Tn this pure spot and magnificent mansion, the ''clouds of 
mercy" exude their moisture. 

Prayers arc here answered, it is in fact the very spot where 
worship meets with a favourable reception. 

All the attendants (angels) are renowned throughout the world 
for their hospitality. 

The '* roses of pardon " bloom throughout the gardens, the per¬ 
fume of which intoxicates the brains of the pure. 

The rose-buds smile but only under a veil. 

The only clouds that drop their moisture are ' Clouds of Mercy.’ 
If a sinner enters that sanctuary as an asylum he obtains pardon. 

The rose-buds smile with ardent desire to be expanded, and 
the gentle zephyr, their assistant, does not even stir the tender 
grass. 

Should a sinner enter this mansion, he will be cleansed from 
his sins. 


&c. &c. &c. 

Note by Translator .—I have here omitted a number of still 
more overdrawn similes, which are considered to be tedious to 
general readers. 


* N.B .—According to the value of t The beloved of Solomon, a very 
the Persian words, she died in the virtuous woman, 
year 1040 of the Hijtah era. 
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A deacriplion of the atones used in the preparation of the mosaic 
work and in the erection of the magnificent Mausoleum. 


6 


Names or Stones, 


Fbom whence received. 

Quantity. 

Cornelian 

• * * 

Baghdad 

• • • 

Miiunrls. 

910 

Ditto 

• • * 

Arabia Felix (Yemen) 

» B • 

240 

Turquoise 

• •« 

Giaud Thibet ... 

• a « 

440 

Lapis Laisuli ... 

• • • 

(’oylou * 

B • ■ 

280 

Coral 


The ocean 

• • • 

110 

i\gate & Ouyit 

• • • 

Koulh of India 

• B B 

540 

Puicelain ... 

• ■ • 

Cauara .d 

■ • • 

Beyond calcula- 

Liihsunia 


Nile 

B B B 

tiou. 

915 

A falHC stone like the Buby 

(iauges 

• • B 

245 

Cuid-stone 

• f 

From the mounlaiua 

• • • 

970 

Fii-Zahur 


Kumduu 

« « ■ 

1,010 

Gwalior stone 

a • t 

Gwalior .... 

e B a 

Beyond calcula- 

The “ Rare-stone ” 


Sdrat ... 

• • • 

tiun. 

6,010 

Black-stouo 

■ B • 

.feheri 


845 

Opal 


Ditto 

* B B 

46 

Alabaster 


Makr&D& 

• a • 

Beyond calcula- 

Red or Blood-alone 


Various places 

•SB 

tiou. 

45 


• • • 

Khamacn 


45 

Suug-Nakbud 


**• ••• ese 


225 

• 

The weight of the Stones hg mensarement per 

cubic yard. 





Maunds. 

Marble 

« « * 

Per cubic yard 

• pa 

4«> 

Vorcclaiu 

* • B 

99 

• BP 

79 

Black-atone ... 

• • ■ 

i7 


48 

Jasper and Agate 

• • a 

n 

• B B 

95 

Reil-atone 

■ • ■ 

n 

• • B 

30 

l*ie-Zabur 


99 


4.5 

jj’lint 


19 


67 

“ Wonderful stone’* 

B • 4 

99 


42 

Crystal 



« B « 

85 

Suug-“ Khutoo ” 


9> 

• B • 

85 

Lapis Lazuli ... 
tloiuinon^ stone 

• • • 

99 


312 




24 

Freckled stone 




42 

Bilini 


99 


25 

Rose-coloured stone 

* 


»» 

• • B 

46 


Ruby 54 Emerald 97 Ms, Greenstone 125 Ms, Sapphire 145 
Ms, Porphyry 174 Ms, Turquoise 857 Ms, Gwalior stone 945 Ms, 
Keiulgent stone 75 Ms, Loadstone 77 Ms, A false stone like 
Ruby 175 Ms, Pdtoncea 49 Ms, Cashmere Maible— 
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A liijt of the artisans employed in building the magnificent 
Mausoleum• 

‘ 1. A Christian, inhabitant of Rome, a rare plan-drawer and 

artist, on Rs. 1,000 a month. 

2. Amanat Kh4n, inhabitaut of Sherdz, writer of royal titles, 
on Rs. 1,000 a month* 

3. Muhammad Jannaf Khan, Sopcriutendent and Director of 
Ma.sonry 011 Rs. 300 per mouth. 

4. A Christian artisan, who went by the name of Muhammad 
Sharif, on Rs. 500 per month. 

5. Ismael Kh4u, dome preparer,” on Rs. 500 a month. 

0. Muhammad Khdn /inhubitaut of Baghdad), an elegant 
writer,” on Rs. 900 a mouth. 

7. Mohan Lall, “ mosaic worker,” Rs. 500. 

8. Mauhawar Lall, inhabitant of Ldlior, on Rs. 500 a month. 

9. Mohan Lall of Laiior, on Rs. 980 a month. 

10. Khatain Khan of. Labor, “dome preparer,” on Rs. 200 
per mouth. 

The entire cost of the Taj is put down at (4) four Arors, (II) 
eleven Lakhs,* and Rs. 18,826*7-6. 

Translated from the Persian by 

R P. ANDERSON, Colonel, 

MorAR, GwaLIOB. Commanding SUk Regt. N.I. 

[NOTE.-<~The translator has left out a great <leai he imagined 
would not interest people who do not understand Persian. Soma 
of the similes in fact would require endless notes to explain the 
meanings, and such might possibly be tiresome to peruse! The 
object was merely to give a rough idea of the cost of the noble 
edihce the Taj at Agra, and to describe why it was built.] 


* Making a grand total of forty tweuty-six ru|>ee», seven annas aud 
niillioiifl, eleven hundred and forty* six pie. 
eight thousand, eight hundred and 



Art. in.—BERKELEY AND HAMILTON AS PRESENTA- 

TIONISTS. 

I T is trusted that the suggestions offered in the following pages 
will not be without interest for some of our readers. We 
wish to bring before them the question whether Hamilton has 
so guarded his doctrine of perception, that a well-marhed line 
can be drawn between it and the teaching of Berkeley. PaiU' 
doxical as the inquiry may appear it obtrudes itself upon us 
Must not Hamilton’s real presentationism, that it may be har¬ 
monised with other of his doctrines, be construed as a scheme 
of objective idealism ? Can it only be saved at the expense of 
his consistency of thought ? 

Wo shall not consider Reid’s part in the Scottish crusade against 
idealism and scepticism. If he held the presentativo doctrine, it 
found a more powerful champion in Hamilton. It may be pre¬ 
ferred, with hesitation, to regard him as holding what is erroneous- 
1}’ styled the finer form of the representative hypothesis. We say 
erroneously, because the unknown external reality is, on this 
hypothesis, not represented, hut suggested, symbolised, necessi-^ 
tated as an object of belief.* It is thus that Reid is regarded by 
Brown, and J. S. Mill j and it will be enough to refer the reader 
to Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, ppu 
207-217. Stewart may bo dismissed, as accepting but not ampli¬ 
fying, the expression of ^id, as observed by Hamilton.f 
Berkeley and Hamilton are both presentationists. With 
both the object immediately known in perception, is the object 
that exists-without. With representationists the immediate object 
is subjective, like the phantasms of imagination ; but irresistibly 
suggests to belief an unknown external reality. 

Berkeley teaches that the percept exists ovSiy relatively as 
perceived; to finite, mind transiently and independently, to 
infinite mind permanently and depeodently.' The relation of 
existence is not that of subsistence and inherence, but of conscious 
subject and object known.} External objects are ‘ collections of 
ideas,’§ a plnrality of * sensations combined, blended, or (if one may 
so speak) concreted together ; ’ j| in the language of Jas* Mill ' a 


* Mill's Examination, p. Idl. 

* t lectures, \ol. 2, p. 91 , 
t Iferkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 49. 

S Hid, § 2. The reader will remem* 


ber that with Locke and Berkeley an 
* idea * U that of whioh we are imme* 
diatety oonscious as presented in per¬ 
ception, or represented in inuginatiOB, 
II Ibid, §99, 
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cluster of seusalious concreted ' ;* in that of J. S. Mill * groups 
of sensations with a background of possibilities of sensation.'f 
* They are elternal * in that they are not generated from within 
by the iniua itself,'i and ‘ when they exist in some oftier mind.* * 
In such groups I he tangible and muscular modes, distance, siee, 
shape, situation, when not actuatised in .sensation, are signified as 
possible by colours faint or vivid, confused or obscure, by organic 
ieeliugs of straining, and adjustment of the eyes, and other 
sensations, the language of iiature.§ Extended and resistant 
percepts are real, as ‘ more strong, lively,and distinct, than th.oso of 
the imagination/1} as having ‘ steadiness, order and coherence/1| 
being ‘ excited in a regular train or series,'|] and as being not tho 
creatures of ray will.'C ^'lieir esse is percipi** as tho esae of 
mind is pei’cipere.f f " Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only opou his eyes to perceive them. 
Such 1 take this important one to be, viz,, that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of tlie earth, in a word all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistcnco 
without a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known ; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do nut exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in tho mind of 
some Eternal Spirit—it being perfectly utuutelligible, and involv¬ 
ing all tho absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of a spirit.”jj; 

Hamilton teaches that the percept exists bum relatively as per¬ 
ceived, and absolutely, independently of perception. ** We may 
lay it down as an undisputed truth that consciousness gives, as an 
ultimate fact, a primitive duality ; a knowledge of the uoii-ego in 
relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and non-ego are, thus, 
given in an original synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of know¬ 
ledge, and, in an original antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety 
of existence. Again consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and independence. 
The ego and non-ego,—mind and matter, aro not only given to- 

* ADalyeia of the’ Phenomena of past or future, experience of oth^r 
the Human Mind. minds, fiiuto or Divine."—Professor 

t Examination of Sir W. Hamil- Frasei^s note, 
ton’s Philosophy, chap. 11. § Berkeley’s Essay towards a New 

t Principles, § 90. ** Berkeley ac- Theory of Vision, 
tfhowtedges an (a) externality in our |] Principles $ €0. 

own possible experience, past and T /bid, 29. 

‘ future, as determined hy natural laws, ** /bid, $ 3. 

whieh are independent of the will of ff /dief, | 98. Where see Profess^ 

the recipient; and (6) an externality Fraser's note, 
to our own OiDScious experience, in Berkeley’s Principles, $ S. 
the contemporaneous, aa well as in the 
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getlier, but ill an absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, 
the other does not follow ; and in their mutual relation, eacii is 
equally dependent, equally independent.”* , 

Taking c*ommou sense, not with Hamilton as the absolute or 
oominon reason, but with Berkeley as the natural growth of unre* 
flective opinion, we cannot allow to real preseutatiouisin aiiy greater 
conformity to its dicta, than we can allow to objective idealism. 
The many, with Berkeley, regard the coloured object as equally 
real with the extended and resistant object Hamilton’s doctrine 
implies a difference in the mode of existence of the primary 
and secondary qualities of objects, the primary but not the 
secondary existing in the absence of a percipient; a difference 
repugnant to the deliverances of the ordinary or unreflective 
consciousness. With Berkeley the primary and secondary qualU 
ties are alike equally subjective and equally objective. “ I am 
content,” says Berkeley, to appeal to the common sense of the 
world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener why he 
thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden and he shall tell you, 
because he secs and feels it; in a word, l>ecause he perceives 
it by his senses. Ask him why he thinks an orange-tree not to be 
there, and he shall tell you because he does not perceive it. What 
he perceives by sense, that he terms a real being, and saith it is or 
exists ; but that which is not perceivable, the same he saith hath 
no heing.”*!* We cannot allow tiiat natural dualism is a deli¬ 
verance of ab.sohito or universal reason. That it is refused liy the 
majority of analysts of the mind, is conclusive against it as such. 
To ancient Indian Speculation the conception of matter was uo.- 
known.^ We demur against it also m a deliverance of unso¬ 
phisticated belief. We question whether the many have any belief 
on the point, beyond an a-ssurance of resistance to outward-passing 
activities. Put the que.sttun to them, and explain it, and they 
will doubtless reply ; Imt iu replying they already begin to pliilu- 
sopliisc. Such an appeal to common sense is an appeal from culti¬ 
vated to uncultivated inirospectiou. 

The question arises: Can wiiat. with Hamilton, is the alisolute 
existence of objects unperceived, be other than wliat, with Berke¬ 
ley, is their permauent and dependent existence iu the infinite 
mind ? We shall try to show that, this question may fairly be asked, 
if we are to deiiiaud consistency between Hamilton's opinions. 

* Huiuiltoii’s Ijeotures, vwi. 1, p. of the object world in a state of eqm- 
2J)2. uoiee. These three primordia whi<% 

t l)ia1o<riies of and Philo- have been misbrauslated qualities, for 

nous, iii, Fraser'-, ediuoti vol. 1, p. 32f>. they tiiemeelves are yarded as bases 
' prirh-iti of the SAiikhytts, of qualities and actions, are poten- 

whioh has ln-etk iniAirnnsl.tied matter, tialiy what 'heir ettects are aotiially, 
is a first pruiripte rnanifeMted in vii., pleasure pain, and iadifiei'euue. 
three pruuurdiA or emaualive uausea 
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The absoultc existence of objects apart from perception, in the 
*true sense df the words, is hardly consistent with ilamilton's state* 
ment that immediate or intuitive knowledge is tho iPuowIedgo of 
a thing as existing \ consequently, in this case, knowledge aiul ex¬ 
istence infer ciich other. On the one hand we know the object, be¬ 
cause it exists, and, on the other, the object, the object exists, since 
it is known.*’* Can the real object known, exist at the same timo 
as a real object unknown ? This it must be if it liavc an exist¬ 
ence absolute in the strict sense of the word. The object of per¬ 
ception must be at once a percept and something more than a 
percept^ The object thus is partly presented, “partly remains uupre¬ 
sented to consciousness, ^his hardly consists with the statement 
that consciousness comprehends its object within its sphcrc.'l* Does 
Hamilton regard the object unpercelved and absolute, absolute 
and unperceivod to tho inBoito mind 1 He tells us: All that 
there is now actually of ^existence in the universe, we conceive as 
having virtually existed, prior to its creation, in the Creator; and in 
imagining the universe to be annihilated by its author, wc can 
only imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy into 
power.”t Agaiiij “ The creation d nihilo means only that tho 
universe when created, was not merely put into form ; an original 
, chaos, or complement of brute matter, having preceded a plastic 
energy of intelligence ; but, that the universe was called into ac¬ 
tuality from potential existence by the Divine fiat. Tho Diviuo 
fiat therefore was the proximate cause of the creation ; and tho 
Deity containing the cause, contained, potentially, tho cBect.” § 
Now, if this virtual or potential pre-existence was ideal, it must be 
ideal still, for Hamilton teaches that there is an absolute tautology 
lietween cause and effect: “ Causes are only the co-efificicnts of tho 
effect; an effect being nothing more than the sum or complement 
of all the partial causes, the concurrence of which constitutes its 
exi8tence.”|| If this virtual existence was not ideal, what was 
it 1 If it be said that the virtual existence here intended may bo 
only a phenomenal existence; we reply that it will follow that 
the created universe is merely phenomen<a], which Hamilton as 
a substantialist must deny. If the prc-existence of material 
things, and consequently according to Hamilton, their present 
existence, be ideal in the Divine mind ; then Hamilton is at one 
with Berkeley, but this existence is miscalled absolute. It should 
b^ styled, as by Berkeley, iodo{^adeut of flnUc and dependent 
on innnite spirit. But if the objects thus pre-existent existed 
absolutely, then either matter Is one with the Divine substance 

* Lectures, vol. 2, p. 89. § Discussions, p. C16, note* 

t Lectures, vol. 2, p. 228. || Lectures, vol. l,p. 97. 

t Ibid, p. 4U6. • 
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(material pantheism), or the contradletion will emerge of substanoe^ 
existing im. substance, a contradiction fatal in the Hamiltoniaii • 
philosophy, •“ Whatever violates,’" says Hamilton, “ the laws, whe¬ 
ther of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, we feel 
to be absolutely impossible, not only in thought but in existence. 
Titus we cannot attribute even to omnipotence the power of mak¬ 
ing a thing different from itself, of making a thing at once to 
1)6 and not to he, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be. 
These throe laws thus determine to us the sphere of possibility 
and impossibility ; and this not merely in thought but in reality, 
not only logically but* metaphysically.” * “ Tlie laws of identity, 

contradictiou, and excluded middle are hot only logical, but meta¬ 
physical priuciples.”-|* § Again ; “ If the true character of objec¬ 

tive validity be universality, the laws of logic are really of that 
character, for these laws constrain us, by their own authority, to 
regard them as universal laws not only of human, thought, but of 
universal reason.”'^ Hamilton, therefore, could not justify the cou- 
tradiction by the inconceivability of the unconditioned ; and we are 
reminded of his words : “ We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, 
but we can always avoid 8elf-contradiction.”§ We have thus tried 
to show that a charge of unconscious idealism might with some 
plausibility be preferred against Sir W. Hamilton. Against the 
theological, objective idealism, of Berkeley, two principal objections 
may be cited. The percept in the finite is not numerically identical 
with that in the infinite mind. It is not then the transitory 
percept of the individual, that exists permanently in the universal 
soul.II Again, as was inevitable at that stage of mental analysis, 
attention not having been called to the muscular sensibilities till 
the time of Brown, “ Berkeley merged the object consciousness 
determined by our feelings of expended energy, in the subject con¬ 
sciousness, determined by passive feelings ainl ideaa.”^ We may 
bn allowed to close our suggestions, by recalling to our readers, 
wliat we believe to be the latest and the best exposition of percep¬ 
tion, by Professor Bain. We find it most concisely expressed in the 
appendix to the first volume of his work ou Logic.** “ The deepest 

* Locturoa, vo). 3, p. 38. p. 302. It may be observed that a 

f Ibidf vel. 3, p. 105. similar objection is brought by the 

t vol. 4, p. 85. In this Buukhyas against the phenomenalism 

ouiulogical application of logical laws {vijnAna-^lda) of certain Biuldbist 
liainilton is not f flowed hy Mansel, teachei's. See Pandit T&rftn&tna 
who, after Kant, assures ns iuat “con* Tarkavftchaspati’e note to Saukbya* 
trt^iction is nvL in itself a quality of tattva^Kanmudl, p, 50. 

Ibiugs, but a mode in which <they T Cf. Berkeley’s Dialogues of Hylas 
are viewed by the mind.” Limits of and Pbilonousiii, p. 343, Baiuns Senses 
Uelicious Thought, p, 48. and the Intellect, p, 381, 

§ Lectures, V 0 I.. 2 , p. 86. P, 25& 

11 See J. S. Mill’s ^System, voL 2, 
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of a!l relatloofr is object aod anl)joct, rammoDly called mind aod 
matter, the external world, and the iiUfinal world. Wliem we 
pass frora^being eogivssed with pleasare or p:iia to the conscious* 
ness of sftme extended tldng, 4W a tree, we are Jiiiected with a 
marked shock of difference; we have made* a transition the broatl- 
est and deepest that the mind can pass tlirough Those typify 
tlm two ultimate or final modes of the human consciousness; they 
luntnally constitute each other, on the principle of difiercnce or 
relativity; they cannot, thereforo, Ijc resolved one into llio other, 
or inU> any more fundamental experience. The contrast must bo 
accepted as the chief divi.sion of all things, on the principle of 
dividing upon the maximum of difference. One p«)rtion of know¬ 
ledge wo term the object world, the extended wi)rl»l, and, Ujsa 
correctly, matter and the external world. The other portion wo 
call the subjfct world, tlie tuiextonded mind, and, less properly, 
the internal world. Indeed, when wo talk of thew? two depart¬ 
ments as dividing between them tite iiuiverso of existtMico, we oro 
using fictitious and unnicaning language; the iiliiinat.o tmiverse, 
according to the law of relativity is a couple ; the highest rad grottp- 
ing of things is this two-fold grouping, called object and .subject, &c. 
The.se are the proper snmiim genera. Kxisfenco is a mere name. 
Object has been variou.sly represented and analy.seil. Some have 
contended that it is an ultimate fact, given in our earliest conscious¬ 
ness. Others have re.solved it into simpler states of tho mind. 
The different views on this subiect belong to tho metaphysical and 
psychological (jnestiou called the Theory of E.xternal Perception. 
We here assnmo tliat the notions expre.sacd hy object and subject 
can be analysed, and we give one inodu of the analysis. Olject 
means (1) what calls our rnusciilar and hoiiiiy energic.s into play ; 

(2) the UDiforin connection of definite fcciing.s with definite 
energies, as opposed to feelings unconnected wiiii energies; and 

(3) what affects all minds alike, as opposed to what varies in differ¬ 
ent minds. (I)—The greatest antitlif'si.s existing among the phe¬ 
nomena of our mental constitution is the antitliosi.i between (ho 
active and the pas.sive ; the museies (with the out-carrying nerves) 
being the bodily iustrument for the one, the .son.se.s (with tho in- 
bringing nerves) .being the bodily instrument for tho other. To 
this fundamental antithesis we are able to link tlic oppasiliou of 
object and subject. Although developed by other circumstances, 
tho contrast appears to be rooted in onr greatest psychological 

•contrast. (2)—The circumstance of our feelings being definitely 
changed with definite active exertions on our own part Is a most 
notable accompaniment of our activity. When wo move across 
a room, and feel our optical prospect definitely changing with 
evCry step, and are always going through the same definite change.? 
with the same movements, we put this experience in coDtra.st with 
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feelings that fluctuate when we are perfectly still, ‘ and have no 
relation to our movements ; as the stages of an illness, the periodic 
sensations of hunger and fatigue, and the various pa^l§ions and 
emotions. (9*)—It is characteristic of the object world, that differ¬ 
ent persons are affected in the same way. Those definite changes 
of sense, accompanying definite movements, as in walking down 
a street, or in entering a room, arise in each person alike; the other 
classes of feelings—hunger, fatigue, fear—run a different course 
in different persons,” 



Art? IV.—THE MODERN HINDU DRAMA. 

A ccording to tho Sdstras^ the Drama of the Hindfta 
owes its invention to Brahma. It was breathed out by 
him like the Vedas, and communicated to Bharata and other 
‘ancient Munis who elaborated it into a system, and divided it into 
three parts. Of the three kinds, Ndtya, Nritya, and NrifUit 
the first constitutes the drama proper ; being defined to be gesticu¬ 
lation with language, and like the Greek Tragedy, “ tJio imitation 
of a solemn and perfect aq^ion, of adequate importance, told iii 
pleasing language, c.xhibiting the several elements of dramatic 
composition in its ditlerent parts, represented through the instru¬ 
mentality of agents, not by narration, and purifying the ufiectious 
of human nature by tho influence of pity and terror.” Tlio 
lidtaka represents the actions and tho passions of divine, semi- 
<livine and exalted human personages, such as Rama, Krishna 
and DusUmantu. Tho Ndyikds or heroines generally are the 
Apsaras of the court of Indra, doomed by imprecations to assume 
for a time earthly shape and form earthly connections, maids of 
royal and noble families, and vasyd or courtesans of the typo 
of a class gifted with personal and mental cliarms and correspond¬ 
ing with the Iletwrm of tho Greeks. Ratnavalf, Del)aydiif, Drau- 
padi and Basantaseua represented the different classes above-men¬ 
tioned. 

The Hindu Drama does not recognise the unity of place, owing 
to tho absence of scenic decorations or dramatic surroundings ; but 
in point of fact the duration of an act is limited to that of 
representation. But the unity of action i.s fully observed. 

The Drama is thus defined by Schlegel:—” But of all diversions, 
the theatre is undoubtedly tbc most cntortaiuiiig. We see 
important actions when we cannot act importantly ourselves. 
The highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
wc sec men, from motives of friendship or hostility, measure their 
powers with each other, influence each other as intellectual and 
moral beings by tfa^ir thoughts, .sentimonts and passions, and. 
decidedly determine their reciprocal relations. The art of tho poet 
is to separate from the fable whatever does not essentiallv belong 
to ^t, whatever, in the daily necessities of real life, and the potty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts •the progress of 
important actions, and to concentrate within a narrow space a 
liumber of events calculated to fill the minds of the hearers with 
attention and expectation. To this manner it affords us a reno¬ 
vated picture of life, a compendiuuo of whatever is animated and 
interesting in human ezistencc.'' ^ 
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The objects of dramatic representation are/ according to Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Wilson, thus described by Hindu critics:—They 
are to convey instructions through the means of amusement; and, 
with thisr view, they must affect the minds of the 8|>ectators with 
the sentiments which they express. These sentiments are 
termed by Hindus, rasaa^ tastes or flavours ; and they imply both 
the quality as inherent in the composition and the perception of 
it as recognised by the reader or spectator. The rasas, novreverr 
are considered usually as effects, not causes ; and they are said to 
come from the bhAvaa, i.e., the conditions of the mind or body, 
which are followed by a corresponding expression in those who feel, 
or are supposed to feel, them, and a corresponding impression on 
those who behold them. When ihe^c conditions are of a perma¬ 
nent or durable description, and produce a lasting and general 
impression, which is not disturbed by the influence of collateral 
or contrary excitements, they are, in fact, the same with the 
impressions: as desire or love, as the main object of the action, 
is both the condition of the chief character, and the sentiment 
with which the spectator is filled. When the conditions are inci¬ 
dental and transitory, they contribute to the general impression, 
but are not confounded with it. 1’hey may, Indeed, be contrary 
to it in their essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a 
hero may, for public reasons, abandon his mistress without fore¬ 
going his love, and may perform acts of horror even in furtherance 
of his passions. 

The bhdvaa are, therefore, divided into athayi, or lasting, and 
vyahhichdri, transitory or incidental. There are also other divi¬ 
sions which wc shall proceed to notice. 

The athdyi bhavas, or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight; according to otliers nine. 

“ 1. Rati is desire for any object arising from seeing or hearing 
it, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. Udsa is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter of 
scorn. 

3. Sohi is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodlia is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utadlia is high-mindedness, or that feeling which prompts 
valour, munificence, or mercy. 

6. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. Jugupsd is aversion or disgust; the emotion which atteuds 

seeing, touchin,g, or hearing of anything offensive. ^ 

8. Viamayn is the emotion produced by seeing, touching or 
hearing of anything surprising. 

9. Sunia is not always included in this enumeration ; it 
Implies that state of mind which contemplates all human events 
as transitory and insignificant. 
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The passions generally pourtrayed are love and heroism, the 
social orgauisalioQ of the ancient Hindus being eminently favour* 
able to the di^elopnient of both. , 

The Nataka makes no broad distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy, but it* is a coininixture of both, blending seriousness 
and sorrow ” with levity and laughter. The tragic and the comic 
elements, according to Scblcgel, bear the same relation to ono 
another as caniestness and mirth ; and every man is acquainted 
with lx>th these mudiiications of mind from his own cxperieiico. 
Both bear the stamp of our common nature, but earnestness 
belongs more to the moral, and mirth to the sensual side. 

The drama and the thoat!l'c produce each other, A dramatic 
work becomes most impressive when acted ^^ithin tho four walls 
of a theatre ; and a theatre is a most powerful engine for the de¬ 
velopment of the drama. lu^ncient times there was no regular 
theatre erected for the purpose, but the ^anyilmld, generally 
the Utkan or courtyard,* served the purpose. The lower part 
was appropriated for the stage, in the upper part there were seat¬ 
ed the King and the H^tii and other distinguished male and 
female personages. The play opened with a prelude, in which 
the manager introduced the author and tho actors to the audience, 
and informed them of the leading events and past occurrences 
calculated to illustrate the acts. The first act afforded a clue 
to the subject of the whole story which was developed in tho en¬ 
suing acts. The stage itself was called rawjabhdmi or nepathya. 
The following description of it from tho Hangita Hatndlcftra is 
appropriate :—“ The chamber in which dancing is to bo exhibited 
should be spacious and elegant. It should bo covered over by 
an awning supported by piliai-s, richly decorated and hung with 
garlands. The master of tlie house should take his seat in the 
centre on a throne; the jninates of the private apartments should 
be seated on bis left, and persons of rank on his right. Behind both 
are to be seated tho chief officers of the State or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians and men of learning are to bo 
arranged in the centre. Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to be about the person of the principal, with 
fans and ekauriSf whilst persons carrying wands are to be station*• 
ed to keep order, and armed men, as guards, are to bo placed in 
difi*ereut directions, When all are seated, the band is to enter 
and perform certain airs; after which tiic chief dancer is to od* 
vance from behind the curtain, and after saluting tiie audience, 
dcatterlng at the same time fiowers amongst them, she will dis* 
play her skill.'* Scenery as understood in the modern sense there , 
was none, but thrones, weapons and carriages and ratha with live 
cattle were used. We also wlieve that there were contrivances 
to lepiesent the ingress and egreils of carriages/ as in the cose of 
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MrichchliaJcatiJea and Vihramorvasi, and latterly of Rukmini- 
hamn. One of the most noticeable features in connection with the 
ancient drama was not only the introduction in society of ladies of 
rank and title, but the representation of female characters by 
females ; these always appeared in appropriate costumes. 

With the subjugation of the Hindds by the Muhammadans, and 
the decadence of their learning and philosophy, the drama de* 
dined and became all but extinct. The exclusion of females 
from society contributed to the declension of this most interesting 
and instructing recreation, and subsequently caused its paralysis. 
At last the diffusion of English education led to the study of 
Sanskrit literature ; and the monuments of dramatic genius were, 
dug up and made accessible by means of Bengdli translations. 
The revival of the Hindd Drama dates from the year 1857. 
SakuntalA Ndiaka was performed in February of that year, at 
the house of the late Balm Asutosh Dev, at Simla. 

We rejoice in the resuscitation of the drama as an auspicious 
omen of good things to come. It has under the name of Nataka 
tlourisbed, as we have seen, from time immemorial. Its cultivation, 
and the perfection to which it was carried, adbrds the most con¬ 
clusive evidence of a high state of civilisation. Indeed, the 
progress of the Drama in ancient India and the prevalence, 
of rules regulating dramatic representation similar to those 
obtaining in Qrceco and other European countries, point to the 
existence of an earlier common prehistoric civilisation from which 
that of modern times has radiated as if from a centre. 

The Modern Drama in Bengal is held not in the sangitasdla or 
open space, but in theatres neatly and beautifully erected at the 
lower end of the drawing-room, with scenic embelishments of 
considerable pretensions. The opening scene consists in the ap¬ 
pearance not of the manager, but of nat and naii, who entertain 
the audience with dancing and introduce the actors; stating in 
brief the chief incidents of the play and describing the parts to 
be acted by them. 

The modern theatre is composite, combining the stage and 
scenic attractions of the European with the. performance of the 
Indian classical dramas rendered into the vernacular language.. 

The modern theatre like the ancient has its bidushaka or 
privileged buffoon, the companion of the king; he generally 
unites great shrewdness antf mother-wit, with love of creature- 
comforts. There is a serious drawback to the complete success 
of the modern drama; female characters are performed by malesV 
, as from the constitution of society, women of reputation ' and 
virtue are not available. 

As Sakuntala in its Bengali dress was the first play performed 
in the modern tlicatre, and as it is the master-piece of Kaliddsa 
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we shall make apology for givlug a sketch of ihc circmnstauccs 
luulei which it was written, and a of the plot. 

• The ago ^ Kaliditsa opens a new era iii the annals of tho 
dramatic meratiire of the Uindiis. llo Jia.s been jftslly called 
the Shakspeare of India, and his marvellous knowledge of 
human nature in all its varied and profound phases is almost 
Sliokspeariau. liis imagination was not only a realising hiculty, 
it could grasp the past, the present, and the future, lie was 
a profound arlist. The activity and universality of his genius 
pervaded every subject he touched, and clothed it in a now and 
iuscioatiug garb. It became in his hands instinct with new life 
and ledolent of poetical^ feeling. Kalid&sa is un<]uostionahly 
the first of llindA poets and may bo emphatically <alled the 
genius of ancient India. He was the most brilliant of the nine 
gems who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, the most puiitsant 
monarch of his age, who drove the Scythians and othor bar¬ 
barous races beyond the Indus, and whose doniiiuon extended 
over the whole of Southern India. Of the caily hisloiy and 
antecedents of Kalidasa, litlle or nothing is known. Accoiding 
to tradition he was destitute of all school learning aiul also com¬ 
mon sense, insomuch that ho is said on one occasion to have trird 
to cut down tho branch of a tree on which he was seato»l, 
.overlooking the cousc<]ucncc.s of the fall. Ho was aftenvaids 
inspired by Saraswati, the Minerva of the Hindus; and he 
xvrotc and composed under her in.spiratiou the two dramas of 
Vikramorvasi and Sakiiutala, both most remarkable for ch'gance 
and delicacy of ilramatie composition. They arc most polished 
productions, aiul betoken an intensity of labour bc.stowcd on 
tlieir composition. Tliey both c.vhibit a deep acquaintance with 
the mechanism of the human heart, and a vividness of descrip¬ 
tion of external objcct.s, c.spccially scenery. They are full of 
interesting and stirring incidents which succeed each other natur¬ 
ally ; and the characters think and speak just as they might do 
under the circumstances' in real life. 

The Hindu dramatists, as observed by a recent writer in the 
CornJiill Magazine, have tho highest name among all the authoifi- 
xvhose human personality is acknowledged by Hiudfi piety. Tho 
chief poets of the groat literary age of India, like those of the* 
similar period in France, were unquestionably dramatists. Judged 
either by the quantity or by tho quality of their works, tliey 
shed a lustre on their era, which has not bpeu eclipsed by 
subsequent poets. 

■ The plot of the Sakuntala is briefly told. Dusliyanta ap¬ 
pears in the court, and orders his pradhdn (or minister) to make* 
preparations for a huuting excursion. The Baja sitting in his 
carriage pursue a stag, the stag disappears, upon yrbich Dushy- 

1 H 
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anta questions his coachman about the flight of the stag. On being 
informed of it, he hastens in another direction; and discoTeriog 
the stag, wounds it with an arrow. The animal runs" and takes * 
siieltcr in the settlement of Yaikhdnas Kishi, who remonstrates 
with Dushyanta about his wounding* the stag. Dushyanta ex¬ 
presses his penitence, and receives the pardon and benediction of 
the Rishi. He then proceeds to the Asram of another Rishi 
named Kanwa, the foster-father of Sakuntala. He there ob¬ 
serves Sakuntala engaged with her companions in watering the 
trees. He conceals himself behind a tree, and hears her praising 
the beauty of the keshar tree. Charmed with overhearing her 
discourse, Dushyanta tries to Hnd out. her descent. Sakuntala 
is very much teased by a hhramav (fly) hovering about her face. 
The Raja then comes forward, and asks the cause of the disturb¬ 
ed state of her mind. After a mutual exchange of polite atten¬ 
tions, they all take their seats beneatli an umbra,geoiis tree. Dushy¬ 
anta informs lior of his country and descent, whereupon they all 
retire to the Asram. The Raja is suddenly smitten with the 
charms of the lovely Sakuntald, who reciprocates his love, but 
is prevented by her innate modesty and delicacy from giving ex¬ 
pression to her feelings. Her reserve is at last conquered by the 
perseverance of the Raja, and they are married. Then the R^ja 
departs to his kingdom and forgets the marriage ; his ohlivious- 
ncss being the effect of a curse pronounced on Sakuntala by 
Durvasa Muni. The interest of the play is concentrated in 
the fourth act, which describe? the departure of Sakuntala 
from the Asram of Kanwa and her meeting with her husband. 
It appears that some time after the Raja’s desertion of Sakun¬ 
tala, Kanwa discovered an auspicious omen which led him to 
infer that Dushyanta would soon recover his memory. On the 
eve of her departure, Sakuntala thus laments her separation from 
her beloved trees and pet animals :— 

Sakuntala. 

My beloved jasmine, most brilliant of climbing plants, how 
sweet it is to see thee cling thus fondly to thy husband, the mango 
tree; yet, prithee, turn thy twining arms for a moment in this 
direction to embrace thy sister ; she is going far away, and may 
never see thee again. 

PaiYAMVADA. 

You are not the only one, dearest, to feel the bitterness of part¬ 
ing. As the time of separation approaches, the whole grore 
seems to share your anguish. 

In sorrow for thy loss the herd of deer 
Forgot to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance; the very trees around us 
Shed their pale leaves, like tears, upon the ground. 
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Kinwa. 

• DaughK»r, the cherishenl purpose of my heart 

Has ev$r been to weU thee to a spouse • 

That should be worthy of thee; such a spouse 
Hast thou thyself, by thine own merits, wou. 

To him thou goest, and about his neck 
Soon shalt thou chug coufulingty, as now 
Thy favourite jasmine twines its loving arms 
Around the sturdy mango. Leavo thou it 
To its protector—e’en as I consign 
Thee to thy lord, and henceforth from my mind 
Banish all anxious tln^jght on thy behalf. 

Listen, then, my daughter. When thou rcaclicst Ihy husband's 
palace, and art admitted into his family. 

Honour thy betters ; ever Iw respectful 
To those above thee ; and should others .share 
Thy husband’s love, he’er yield tliyself a prey 
To jealousy j but ever be a friend,— 

A loving friend, to those who rival thee 
In his affections. Should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never l>o 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 

Be to thy menials courteou.s, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind ; 

Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles. 

Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husbaiurs house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 

On the arrival of SakiintaU at the palace of her husband .she 
is repudiated by bins. Dushyanta forgets his marriage owing to 
the mysterious disappearance of the marriage-ring; btit on the 
subsequent recovery of it by a fisbcrmaii, he recovers bis recollec¬ 
tion, and experiences unspeakable agony in missing his wife. 
The drama concludes with the return of Sakuutal/i and tiic happy 
reunion of the hero and heroine. 

Of Sakuntal^ and the Hindd Drama, Sclilegel makes the 
following remarks :—“ And to go to the other extreme, among 
the Indians, the people from whom perhaps all the cultivation of 
the human roce has been derived, plays were known long before 
tlfcy could have experienced any foreign influence. It has lately 
been made known to Europe, that they have *a rich dramatic 
•literature, which ascends back for more than two thousand years. 
Th4 only specimen of their plays (natak.s) hitherto known to us. 
is the* delightful Sakoontollan wlucli, notwithstanding the colouring 
of a foreign climate, bears in its general structuro such a striking 
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I'esetnblance to our romantic drama, that wo might be inclined 
to suspect that we owe this resemblance to the predilection for 
Shakspeare entertained by Jones the English traUvSJator, if his* 
fidelity were not confirmed by other learned’Orientalists. In the 
golden times of India, the representation of this natak served 
to delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi; but it would 
appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, the dra¬ 
matic art in that country is now entirely at an end/* 

Monier Williams, author of tho second translation of Sakun- 
tala, says, ** The English reader remembering that the author of 
the Sakiintald lived in the century preceding the Christian era, 
will at least be inclined to wonder at the analogies which it offers 
to our own dramatic composition of fifteen or sixteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged and con¬ 
ducted, tho iugenuity with which the incidents are connected, the 
skill with which the characters arc delineated and contrasted with 
each other, the boldness and felicity of the diction, would scarcely 
be unworthy of the great dramatists of modern times.” 

Goethe has thus summed up the merits of Sakuntald 
“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 
fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is ehanned, enraptured, feasted, fed? 

Would thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 
name combine? 

I name thee, 0 Sakoontola ; and all at once is said.” 

The peiformance of Sakuntala at Simla was, however, a failure. 
This is not to be wondered at j for Sakuntala, being a mastcr*piece 
of tlraniatic genius, requires versatile and consuminato talent for 
its representation, rarely to he met with in this country. 

Among those who have contributed to the revival of the drama, 
a conspicvious place must he assigned to Kaja Jatiudra Mohan 
Tagore, the late Raja Fratap Chandra Singh, and the late B^bu 
Kaiiprasauua Singh. 

In the month of April 1857, Veni Sanhdra Mataka was 
performed at the house of the late Bahu K^liprasanua Singh 
of Jorasanko. The Vein Sanhara is founded on a story of a 
mavdparva of the Mahabharata : Yudhishthim, the eldest of the 
P&ndava brothers, having staked and lost his all in gambling, his 
wife Draitpadi was dragged by the braid of her hair by Duhsasaua, 
brother of Dnrjodliana, and disgraced in tho open Shava or assem¬ 
bly. The revenge wreaked by the Fandavas upon the KauraVtis 
forms the subject-matter of the play. Bhima the second brother 
of Y tulhishi.iura thus exclaims 
• "Sliaii { not grind the Kaiiravas to dust, 

Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhsasaua 
Shall not my muee upon the breast descend 
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Of proiui Duryodhana. and crn»U the wvotoli, 
lieoatiso your iiiottarcli soi^ks the price peace. ? 

Draupadi s^lvtses lihiiaa to l)e fovhcftving .— 

Yet ere you «o attend to my request 
biH uot iny shame so far iuHamc your wrath, 
That heediess of your lives, you headlong plunge 
Into the cotillict ; the cliieflaius of the euemy 
Aie neither rti-ih nor timor«)us." 


T’he re.senhncnt of Hhiiiia, the seHishness of Dnrjodiiana, the 
meanne.ss of Duhsasana, tlio prowess of Arjuna, the piideof Kama, 
and the forlwar.uiee of l>ranpadi are graphically dosorihed. The 
play is distinguished hy iinlividuality of character, hut very deticient 
lu felicity of illustration and fertility of imagination. The con¬ 
cluding scene introduces Bhima as the desiroyer of Uiirjodliana : 
Draupadi thus revenged, her hruid of hair i.s again hound uj». It was 
well acted aial tin* pnutspal characters were adinirahly sustained. 

fn NovviuIhu' I 8 . 57 , a sjocoud and more brilliant performance, that 
of Vikrunioi vat~4, took plaeo at the premises and nndvr tlio manage- 
nifiit of the late Biibu Kaliprasanna Singh ; the Balm litmself was 
one <»f the Uramatif!persornje. 'riieie was a largo gathering of nalivo 
and Kurupe.in grnUoincu, who woro unanimous in praising the 
porfoimanee. Among the latter, 3VIr., aftervvaids iSir, Cecil Beudoii, 
the then Secretary to the Government of Imli.i expiosscd to us 
his mifeigued pleasiite at the admirahle way iu which the principal 
characters su'-tained their parts. Vikramorvasi, another produc¬ 
tion of Ki'did.isi, nai rates the stoiy of the love of Hajii IVirui.ivii 
tlie demigod, ami a nymph Urvasf. Sho was formerly a denimi 
of Swarga or the celo.stial region.s, but having ofTcuded Mitraand 
Vaninas, was eondoinned hy them to hoeoim^ the consort of a 
inoital. Ohiiviuus of her high place ill heavc'ii, and of liio voca¬ 
tions ontru.sled to her, .she introduced herself to the Ilijd and 
immediaUdy iu.spired him with fervent love. 'J’hoy were married, 
and they dwelt together in the forest of Cliitraralha, near Alaka 
the capital of Kiivera, for (11 years, in uiidimiiii.shed conjugal felicity. 
I’rvasi being mi.ssed in the court of India, wan carried away tliero 
by the Duvata-s, Apsarasas and Gaud liar vas, on the terminutiou of 
the period of imprecation. The ostensible cause of her tranilatiop 
to heaven was the violation by her husband of twocondiliori.s, whicli 


she had exacted from him. Tiio first condition was that thn Haj& 
should personally take charge of her two patrons and prevent their 
b^iug forcibly or fraudulently carried away. The other condition 
was that she was never to behold the Raj4 divested of his dress. 
The Gaiulharvas having entered the' sleeping chamber of the Riji 
carried off the lunt; the Raja leaped naked out of bed and iif 
the excitement of the moment pursued tlie ravishers, but he had 
no SQjuer left the bed than Urvasi disappeared. 
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Urva&i is thus described by Professor Wilson. * She was deli¬ 
cately and symmetrically formed, was graceful in her gestures, and 
fascinating in her manners ; her voice vras music, her fountenanco ' 
was dressed in smiles, and her beauty was such as might enchant 
the world; no wonder, therefore, that Pururava was at once 
inspired with fervent love.** No wonder, also, that, when Puru- 
rava first beheld Urvasi he exclaimed, “ Well might the nymphs, 
who tempted N^r&yana in his devotions, stand silent with shame, 
when they beheld her as she sprang forth to light; or rather, 1 
would bold that she was no daughter of the ascetic at all. Say, was 
it the moon, the giver of brightness, who called her into being, or 
Kama himself, his whole soul immersed in love, or was it the month 
that is richest with flowers ? How, indeed, could an aged Muni, 
eold with continued study of the Vedas, and sense-isolated from all 
objects of desire, create a form so fair or heart-bewitching as 
hers ? ** 

After the celebration of the marriage of Pururavi with Urvasi, 
the elder Rani thus expresses herself as reconciled to it, thereby 
making a virtue of necessity- 

Resplendent pair who over the night preside, 

Lord of the deer-bornc banneret, and thou 
His favourite, Rohinf—bear and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband. 

Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard 
And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency." 

The following description of the palace, at evening, is graphic, 

** Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day, the peacocks 
sit lost in sleep, as if night herself had scattered them on their 
poles; the doves, as they fly to their turret-tops, are lost in the 
fumes of incense whidi escape from the windows ; and the vener¬ 
able old men of the seraglio are distributing the evening lamps 
on the altars decked with offerings of flowers.’* 

Purumva’a grief for the separation from Urvasi is vividly 
described. It is different fium that of King Lear, but it is not 
less deep, intense, and heartrending. Roaming from forest to 
^rest in quest of his beloved, he thus questions the denizens there¬ 
of, “ 1 beseech theo, Oh lord of the peacocks ! tell me if, as thou 
roamest through the woods, thou hast seen my own fair bride ? 
Oh, hear me 1 Her face is like the moon, and her gait is as the 
stately flamingos; thou wilt know the signs of her, for I haVe 
told them unto thee. Oh! bright-eyed peacock with the dark., 
blue throat! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whom 1' 
^eek in this forest—my loved wife with the long fair eye, the 
worthiest object in the world ? Ha! he gives me no answer, but 
begins to dance^’* The Vikramorvasi bears the impress of the 
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same moster-micid as the SakuntaU, The former has justly 
beeu called the twin-sister of the latter. A. writer iu the West'- 
minster jf^ukw makes the following apposite aud tellitig 
remarks:— • 

“ Kalidasa’s genius burns brightly ia both these dramas. la each 
we trace the bame love of Nature iu all her forms, whether in the 
grandeur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral quiet of the 
valley ; everywhere w’o see the poet’s sympathy with scenery 
and its manifold influeuces on his mind. His soul flowed on 
through the world like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the 
reflection of every scene through which it passed, h’ew poets 
have felt deeper than he t4ie depth of sympathy whicli lies be¬ 
tween tho human soul and the outer world which surruuiids iU 
The hills aud the ivoods are not stolid spectators, indillerout to 
our joy or our pain, but they vary their aspects to the cliangctl 
aspects of the soul, and tlie scene which is joyous to tho happy 
weais a gloom and sadness to the eyes of human sorrow." 

About the time of wliich we have been speaking, when tho 
VikramorvasC was for the first time performed Ijdforo a modern 
Bengali audience, Riija Pratap Chandra Siugh, a man of 
enunuons wealth and high position iu society, having estates in 
seventeen districts, came forward as the patron of the Hindu Drama, 
-liis accomplislied brother Iswar Chandra Singh heartily joined 
him in this laudable undertaking. He erected a spacious theatre 
iu his villa at Beigachij'd aud tho corps of dramatis pcrsoiuje 
was trained by Babu Kesav Chandra Ganguli, who is a boiu 
actor. The Hist play performed in the Belgachiyi theatre in 
August 1858, was Ratnavali, translated by Pandit lUmnarayana. 
It was accompanied by a baud newly organized by Khsetramohan 
Gossaia. 'Tlicrc was a di.stinguished audience present on the 
occasion, including Sir Frederick Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges aud the Magistrates of Calcutta, 
and otlier high officials as well as nou-offlcials. The performance 
was a great suocess. 

Belgachiy^ Villa, where it took place, is the villa formerly 
owned by Dwarkanath Tagore, and was the rendezvous of almost 
all persons of distinction, nink and talent; tho only private gar; 
den where Europeans of different classes and native gentlemen 
met and mixed freely and cordially. During the time of Kija 
Pratap Chandra Singh the garden was laid out as tastefully and 
bdbutifully as it had been during that of his predecessor. The 
nioUijhU meandering through the entire length of the grounds 
and sparkling with the NUumbium Speciosum^ the favourite 
padma of the Hindds, the lawn spread in all directions and aglow* 
with parterres of roses and xinias, the glittering marble foun¬ 
tain surmounted by a Cupid and spouting forth water, the sunimor 
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bouse floating as it were on an island and connected- with the 
garden proper by an iron suspension-bridge; these were great 
attractions. The toute ensemMe was like a fairy scen^ and added • 
considerably to the charm and eclat of the dramatic enter¬ 
tainment. 

llatnavali or the Necklace marks a new era in the national 
manners and customs of the Hindus. It is founded on the loves 
of Vatsa, prince of Kaus&mbi, and Vasavadatta, princess of Ujjayini, 
which are alluded to in the and are narrated in the 

Vrihat Kathd of Soma Deva. The last.is described by Professor 
H. H. Wilson as a writer of the same period as the drama, but ho 
does not pretend to have invented the^story ; and the manner in 
which the tale is adverted to in the Mcgha Duta, the date of which 
work is unknown, but which no doubt is anterior to the Yrihat 
Kathd, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity. The inci¬ 
dents are essentially of a domestic character, and the dramatis 
personoe are moulded in a human not in a divine or semi-divine 
form, as in preceding dramas. It is evidently the production of 
a later age, and of a different condition of Hindu society, it 
is said to owe its paternity to Sri Harsha Deva, a Jidja of Kash¬ 
mir and a patron of learning. The piiucipal characters are 

Vatsa. —The king of Kausambi. 

Yojandkardyana. —His chief minister. 

Vusantalca. —The king's confidential companion. 

Basubhuti .—The ambassador of the king of Sinliala. 

Bdbhravya. —An envoy from Vatsa to the king of Sinhala. 

Vdsavadatld. —The queen of Vatsa. 

llatndvali. —The princess of Sinhala. 

RatnAvali the favourite child and only daughter of Sinhala, or 
Ceylon (Lanka), is consigned a bride by her father to Vatsa, and 
is sent to join her bridegroom in a vessel. The vessel is wrecked 
and she is discovered floating in the water by a merchant of 
Kausdmhi. Her costly necklace indicating a regal rank, this waif 
of the sea is rescued from a watery grave, treated with profound 
respect by the merchant, and consigned to the rdjbdri of Kau¬ 
sambi, but Vdsavaduttd discovers her rare beauty, and being afraid 
of her provoking the passion of tiie king, conceals her in a solitary 
apartment of the sseiiana. But the Kaja descries Hatnavalf in a 
garden where she had accompanied her friend Susangata. He 
exclaims “ A ino.st surprising damsel; truly, such another is not to 
be found in this .world. 1 amcoufident that when she was created, 
Brahmd was astonished at his own performance." 

The course of the Raja's true love, after encountering many- 
" formidable difliculties, is crowned with success. The necklace of 
Ratnavali betrays her paternity to Vikramabdkd, the king of 
Sinhala, and her sisterhood to the Rani Vasavadatta, who, owing 
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t/> this lelatioDship, is reconciled to the marriage with her lutsbaod. 
•She decorates her with her own jewels, takes her hy the hand 
nud presents her to the raja, saying “ Accept ilatnavalf, my 
lord.” The Raja taking Ratnavalrs hand replies “ Who would 
not prize the favour of the Queen ? ” The parts of the king and 
Ratuavali wore performed by young men who acquitted them¬ 
selves niost creditably iu their situations, which were eminently 
dramatic. But the gem of the actors was Vtisanlaka, who was 
represented by Babu Kosav Chandra Ganguli. His reaily wit, 
his brilliant hon mota and inimitable comic humour, may fairly 
entitle him to the praise of being the best actor in Bengal. Ho 
kept up the interest of the play most successfully, and was the 
life and soul of the performance. 

The concluding scene introduces a magician, who cxerci.ses his 
art in open darbar, presided over by Udayana and his queen V4.sa- 
vadatla. Ba-subhiiti, the ambassador of the king of Sinhula, is then 
announced and .summoned to the presence. The magician is dis¬ 
missed, but ho lights up tlie palace with an illusory fire. The am¬ 
bassador tells the tale of Ratuavali, aliti.8 Sagarika, from the time 
of her betrotliment to Udayana to her shipwreck. In the mean¬ 
time, the report of the fire is brought to Udayana and ho rushes 
to her rescue, “ The light shows me Sagarika ; Tis she, alone, 
without assistance.” 

“ Satj (aside). —^'I’he priuco ! The sight of bim inspires mo with 
the hope of life, (aloud) Preserve me, Sire I 

Udayana. —Fear not; support one moment those invc.sling va¬ 
pours. Ha! the scarf on your bosom is ou fire ; 

your fetters impede your path, let me support you. Deare.st, 
cling to me (takes her in his C6?*»>is), already is the heat allayed ; l>o 
of good cheer, the firo cannot harm thcc, love, whose very touch 
abates its intensity. (Pauses—loofes rownd—closes his eyes, and 
re-opens them.) Why, what is this ! Where are tho flames ! They 
have disappeared and there sUuds tho palace unharmed ! Ha ? 
the daughter of Avanti^s monarch ! 

Udayana (to Vdaavadatta laughing). — Well, madam, it re¬ 
mains with you to say how we shall dispose of tho sister you have 
acknowledged. 

Vdsava. —My lord,* you might as well speak out, and say *11* 
tako Ratnkvali over to me ’! 

Fas.—Your majesty very accurately conceives the minister’s 
design. 

Vdsava. —Come here^ Ratuavali, appear as becomes my sister. 
(Pula on her her own jewels; then Udees her hy the hand and 
•presents her to Udayana) Accept Ratoivali, my lord. ^ 

Udayana (taking her lmtd),-~yih,o would not pruse life favour 
of the queen ? 

1 i 
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yasav«.—And remember, my lord, she is far away from her 
natural relations ; so treat her therefore that she never have 
occasion to regret them.” ^ 

Uday.—^l wiall obey. 

Both Sakuntala and Ratnavalf show that females were 
not excluded from society in ancient India. Sakuntala 
appears in the open darbdr of Dushyanta and pleads her own 
cause. In the Ratnavali, Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of 
Sinhala, and the envoy from Udayana, are summoned to the public 
court of Udayana and enter into an unreserved communication with 
Vasavadatta and Sagarika. We have even earlier proof afforded 
in the Vaidik period of the liberty enjoyed by the Hindu females. 
The Ilig Veda, the earliest record of Hindd thought, makes mention 
of ladies riding in chariots. They joined in public worship and 
took part at bridal processions. They are still permitted to per¬ 
form their ablutions in the Bbagirathi and other sacred rivers. 
There is, therefore, no doubt, that the seclusion of women originat¬ 
ed during the Muhammadan times and in Muhammadan customs. 
It is also manifest that the creation and multiplication of accom¬ 
plished coiirtesans is ascribable to the rigid exclusion of the vir¬ 
tuous and respectable portion of the sex in the zenana, and also to 
their defective education. The Hetacrm of the Greeks, and the 
Vaisya of the Hindus were the creatures of an imperfect system of. 
civilisation prevailing among both nations. 

In 1859, Sarmishtha Nataka was performed at the Belg^chiya 
theatre. The principal characters of the play are as follows 

Yayati the chief of the Daityas, Madhava the chief of the com- 
p.'inions, Sukrdcharyya the spiritual guide of the Daitya race, 
Vakjisura, a Daitya, Debyani the daughter of Sukrdchfiryya, and 
Sarmishtha, the daughter of Vrishaparva, king of the Daityas. 

Dcbyani was the wedded wife of Yayati, but the latter, smitten 
with the charms of Sarmishtha, falls in love with her and thereby 
incurs the jealousy of his wife, who ill-treats her favoured rival. 
In order to avenge herself, Sarmishtha leads Dehyani to the side 
of a well and throws her in. Deby^ui sends word of her misfortune 
to her father. The indignation of Sukracharyya knows no bounds. 

He hastens to the rdjhdri of Yayati, and pronounces his curse, 
that the rtij^ should for ever lalxjur under physical disability. 
Smarting under this terrible imprecation, Yayati beseeches the 
Guru to relent; and Debyani having joined in the entreaty, he 
eaid that it was possible for him not to remove the imprecatiori, 
but so to modify it as to pronounce (which .he there and then did), 
that if any of the H^j4’s sous would accept the sufferings involved 
> in the curse, his highness would be free from it. Yayati’s youngest 
son, Vurn, consented to be the vicai ious victim, and the infirmities 
of Yoyali were transfeirrcd to him, Sukracharyya’s anger being 
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pacTfieil, SarmUhtiui was married to Yayiti and the play virtually' 
concludes with tlto iiappy iiniitii. After a suflicieut time Vayiti 
.resumed Iiie decrepitude, and delegated his kingdom to Purii 
in rccogniti^ of ins filial love. Purii became the foiyudor of tha 
Pauravas, comprising the Kaurava .ami the Pindava families. 

In 1859 the Ndtaka kjalavikaguimitra or Agnimitra and 
Walavika, was performed in the theatre erecte«l by Raja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore Bahadur, at his house in Pathiiriaghatta. It in 
not a *very spacious, but very beautifully got-up theatre, tho 
scenes are singularly well painted, especially the drop-scene, wliiclt 
is ablaze with aloes and water-lilies, and is entirely oriental. Tho 
Malavikagnimitra is supposed to owe its paternity to Kiiliddsa, 
the author of Sakuulala a*nd Vikramorvasi. But it bears inter-, 
nal evi<lenco of a later age and of a different condition of society 
from wliat had prevailed in the days of Yikiamaditya. Besides, 
it wants the fire of his genius, the we.alth of his imagination, 
and tho mu.sic of liis versification. Agnimitra is ilm king of 
VidLsa, aiul a scion of kho house of Chandra Gupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks. The other conspicuous cliaracters are 
Gotama, the confidential companion and tlio privileged hiifiboii 
of Agnimitra, Dhariui the principal queen, Iravatl the junior 
queen, and Milavika the heromo. 

The NiUaka opens with the appearance of Vakulavall, a female 
“attendant upon the queen at tho Sangita Bala or saloon of 
music, to enquire of the progress made by Malavika, in dancing 
ami singing. In the meantime the king having discovered tho 
portrait of Malavika painted by order of the queen for the Chilra* 
sdld or picture gallery, is enraptured with her Ixjauty as imaged 
in canvas and longs to look at and possess tho original, iiin 
wish is .soon gratified. At a concert held at tho palace for the trial 
of some musical professors, Maluvikd. is inlroduccd; ami she 8iijg« 
an iipagdna or prelude, and then executes Cluituahpada Vatau 
in the Madhya Luya or andante time, which was composed by 
Barmishtha. 

The busiue.ss of the plot thickens, and much of tho interest in 
concentrated iu the fifth and penultimate act. The raja Agnimitra, 
liis senior rani Dharini and Malaviki arc seated in tho Asoka treo 
(Asoka-Jonesia) when some presents anivtd from the r4j& of 
V^idarbha. Amongst the gifts arc two bandia or feniale-slave.s, wha 
Immediately recognise in XUIavikatho sister of Alddhavasena, tho 
friend of Aguiinitia, wliom the armies of tho latter have just liber-, 
ated from tlie thraldom to which the Vidarbha sofereign had con-* 
signed him. It appears that Mdiavikd on her way through tho 
Tiudhya mountains was attacked by dacoits, but effected her escape*, 
She’tben resumed her route towards Vidisa, where she was fated* 
to pass through a period of servitude and then meet with a suitabia 
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helpmate. The concluding act describes the cblebration of an 
Aswamedha, by tho raj.i in commemoration of ins victory over 
Vidaibha and the consequent accession of territory. * * • 

Tito Aswamedita consisted in letting loose an asWA or horse 
(with a gold-plate with tlio name of the performer inscribed 
thereon) for one entire year into foreign territories, where the owner 
and his army followed him ready todo battle with such chiefsasmight 
carry away the animal and refuse on demand to tender their sub¬ 
mission by restoring him. If the rival monarch should get the better 
in battle, ho was entitled to retain the horse and put a stop to the 
Aswamedha. But if he should be worsted, he was compelled to 
restore the horse, and assist as a feudatgry in the celebration of 
the Aswamedlia rite. Tl>c performer of tho Aswamedha thus 
succeeded iu reducing to submission every chief who dared to carry 
away ins liorse, ai 1 was considered to Imve acliicvod a great feat 
and earned imperishablo renown. The ceremony was brought to a 
termination by thesacrilicc of tho horse to the Devatas in tho 
presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and by a grand 
banquet at which tho roasted flesh of tho horse was the yihcQ 
de resistance. 

Tho next play that was performed at tho Pdthuri^ghatta 
theatre was Bidyasundara. It is the most popular play in Bengal. 
It is acted iu every part of this province, especially during tho. 
Durg&pfija and other festivals. It is an episode of tho 
Annada Matigal, the great work of Bharat (/haudra Ray, who 
composed it under tho auspices of Maharaja Kri.shna Chandra 
ll'iiy of Nadiya. As generally acted it resembles an operatic 
performance, but it was dr.aniatised by tho Raja Jatindr.a 
Mohan. lie has revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions 
from it. Tho heroine Bidyii, a daughter of the house of Bardw^n, 
being what is now called a blue-stocking, was determined to givo 
her hand and heart to him who should win her in a literary con¬ 
troversy. Sundara, a prince of Kanchipur near Vijayanagrdni, 
having heard of her determination, came up to Bard wan an<l 
contrived to have a private interview with Bidyi through the 
instrumentality of a malini or flower-girl. Etc discussed with 
his lady-love a variety of litcr.ary subjects, and extorted from her 
iuuch admiration of his intellectual superiority. The result wa.s 
ethat Bidyi and Sundara were married in private, and used to meet 
very night A subterranean pnlh excavated between the houso 
of the m&tiui Slid the apartiin^nt.s of Bidyi in the rajbdrC^ served 
as hii passage. 'The rt»raai»ss of this surarttfa are still supposed 
to exist, and are pf ‘.nied out ns lying iu the vicinity of the old 
• vAjbaH. In duo process of time Bhly.i became pregnant -Her 
iukresting condition having attraci.e<l the Di>tice of her mother 
she reported the fact to her husband raja Birasinha Rdy, who 
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immediately Instituted inquiries; Siindara l)ein^ discovered to bo 
the author of the intrigue, was arrested and sentence^! to be 
’capitally punished. He iras rescued at the eleventh hour, and 
ills distinguished antecedents being revealed, be was pardoned 
and married in due form to Bidyi. The drama is full of strik* 
ing and interesting incidents; but, as originally composed by Bliarat 
Chandra, it was characterised neither by chastity of diction nor 
by purity of thouglkt, although it exhibited a richness of fancy 
and fertility of imagiiiatiou unsurpassed in any other Bengali 
drama. 

This performance took place in December 1805 ; and was sup- 
plementcd by that of an amusing farce Jemanuharma Temni 
Phala, 

Another farce entitled Bujkle KiNA was performed at the 
Pathuriighaiti theatre in December 18GG. It wiis admirably 
acted, and elicited roars of laughter from tbo audience. 

About this time the tIUte for dramatic performaiico licgan to 
spread. Severaf wealthy and middle-clas.s men improvised tliea- 
tres and got up plays. In 18GG5^<ir Banabam, ortho Kxile of 
Sita, a Bengali play composed by Bahu Uincs Chandra Mitra, Wiis 
performed at the house of Bhbu NilamanI Mitra of Bhawdnipiir. 

It is founded on an incident of the ll4mayaiia, namely, 
the expatriation of Sit! by her husband Rama owing to his 
unreasonable suspicion of her chastity. Si'U lived during Iter 
exile in a forest as an unprotected female ; a fact which affords 
conclusive evidence of the liberty enjoyed by Hindd womou 
in early times. Tlio play was accompanied by a performance of 
orchestral music led by Babu Kesav Chandra Mitra, who is an 
accomplished instrumentalist. 

In 1867 Nava Ndtaka, or the now drama composed by Pandit 
Rimn&rdyan, was performed at the house of Dwarakinith Tagore. 
The plot is poor and destitute of interesting incidents. It depicts 
the evils of polygamy, and describes the misemble lot of the 
husband who has the misfortune to own two wives. Gabesa 
Bdbu is the husband, and the misery of his domestic life was 
vividly realized. J[n truth, the acting was infinitely better than 
the writing of the play. Not only Gabesa B^bu but almost 
all the other actors acquitted themselves most creditably. The 
late Bdbu Qancndran&th Tagore and his brother B4bu Gunen- 
draoath Tagore, the grandsons of Dw^rakanath Tagore, got up 
^ this performance in t^eir residence at Jorasaiikd, and the princi* 
;* pal characters were personated by members of their family. It 
IS a thousand pities that the untimely demise of B&ba Qanendr%> 
nath Tagore proved a death-blow to the Jorasanko theatre. 

In July 1867 Sakuntaid was performed for the second time 
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in Calcutta. It took place at a house at Kans£ln'p&ra, but with no 
better success than at Simla. 

Tho same year witnessed the performance of an original 'Ben¬ 
gali play, entitled Padmavati, composed by the lat# lamented 
Michael Madhustidan Datta. It took piece at the house of the 
late Babu Jaya Chand Mittra, at Qarinhdtta, and met with in¬ 
different success. 

Another original Bengdli performance, entitled Bidhabd 
Bibaha, or the marriage of the Hindu widow, took place at the 
house of the late Babu Gop&l Lil Mallik, afterwards occupied 
by the Metropolitan College, and now razed to the ground. 
The subject of the drama has a social significance which cannot 
bo misunderstood. It is an unmistakcable indication of the current 
of the opinion of educated Hindus in favour of widow marriage. 

Sarmiahihd was performed fur the second time in Bengal at 
the Rajbari in Kuch-Bihar, a few months ago, under the auspices 
of Col. J. 0. Haughtoii, the Commissioner of the division. 

Returning to the Pdthuriyaghatta theatre, we find that Mdlaii 
Madluiva, translated by Pundit Ramnariyan, was performed there 
in 1860. 

Mdlaii Mddhava is a fine specimen of Hindu dramatic litera¬ 
ture. Although Bringdra Rasa, or love, constitutes the predomi¬ 
nating element of the play, yet in respect to fastidious delicacy, it 
may bo advantageously compared, as observed by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, with many of the dramas of modern Europe treat¬ 
ing of tho same passion. The Bringdra Rasa Is described with tho 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos. The Mdlaii Mddhava, 
resembles in many respects Romeo and Jvliet Tlio fervour of 
passion, tho restraint aud reserve with which it is avowed, and 
tho purity of sentiment underlying it, constitute a most pleasing 
and interesting picture of Hindu uational life. The play is full 
of iucidents, showing that the course of true love never runs 
smooth; but the denouement results ns usual in tho marriage of 
the lovers. The author of MdlatC Mddhava^ Bhavabhdti, is a more 
impassioned writer than Kalidasa. His are words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn. 

.The play thus concludes with the address of Kamandati, 
priestess of Budha and nurse of M&lati, to M&dhava, and tho 
reply of the latter, 

“ Kim.— , ’* 

My sou, what more remains X ' 

Tho happiness that was your earliest hope. 

By my devotion and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 
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The king and Nandana approve the suit 
Of your dear friend, and hence no fear prevents 
HiJ union with his love. If yet there bo 
A wish uugratihed, declare it—speak. • 

Mad. {Bowi'nfj )— 

My happine.s.s henceforth is perfect: all 
The wish 1 cherish mure is thi.s, and may 
Your favor, holy dame, grant it fruition. 

Still may he virtuous be exempt from error, 

And fast to virtue cling ; may monarchs, merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth ; 

May in due season from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend ; and may tho poopio, 

Blest iu their friends, their kindred, and their children, 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content.” 

The poifonuance of Mdlatl Mddfiava was accompanie<l by a 
concert, of Hiudu musig. The present notation of llindu music 
was fur tho tirst time introduced. Closely connected as it i.s with 
our sul>Jcct, the following description of Hindu iuslrunieulal 
music will, we believe, interest tho reader. 

Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 

I .—Stringed Instruments. 

No. 1. Vinl 

2. Setut'ii. 

3. Tritantrl vinsl. 

4. Kinnaii vltisi. 

5. Kudra viua or Rarab. 
a. Surada. 

7. Sur sringara. 

8. Bur babsr. 

0. Bipaiiclii vmi. 

10. Tam burn. 

11. Kktara. 

12. Svara Vlua. 

13. Saringi 

14. Taush,. 

15. Ksrar. 

1C. A'l^pa saringi. 

17. Sura Sa. 

IS. S<^iuda. 

, Uy^Puleatile Instrumental* 

JNo. 19. Dholoka. 

I „ 20. Dbol. , 

Vi 2i, Diiaka (generally played on the occaaivn of the 
Charnk Pijja), 
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No. 22. 

„ 2a. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
20 . 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
3GJ. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

No. 45. 
„ 40. 

47. 

48. 
•> 49. 
„ 50. 


If 

U 

II 

» 

fS 

II 

» 

II 

91 

II 

II 

II 

II 

91 


These five, together with fear 
other instraments, are played in 
^coiioert,aud they form the Nao, . 
the graud instruiuedtal music 
of Hindustau. 


yFlayed together with Kaosi. 


II 

II 

II 


51. 

52. 
52J. 


Nagdri, jil. 

Do., bom. 

D&m&ma. 

Jlhardak, jiL 
Do., bom. 

Jay dhol. 

Jaga jhampa. 

Kaii. 

Nagara. 

Tasl 

Al&dal (played liy the Sant^ls). 

Udr^k (played by up>couutry K&Lars or palkibearers). 
Khol. 

Dumburu (played by snake-charmers, &c.) 

Dhap. 

Dari. 

Jhaji-khanjaui. 

A'3a‘ialiari. } '^y 

Gopl-Yautra, 

Mridanga. 

g. , ) Playctl in concert with saringi when dan- 
T bla f gi**!** sing with setara, &c. They arc also 
* ‘ J played when light songs are sung. 

Jora-ghai. 

III.— Percuaaion Inatu'wmcnta. 

Mandira (played with Dholoka). 

Kartdl (played with Khol). 

Ram kart&l (played with Harak). 

Kaiisi (played with Dhol and Dhaka). 

Olft^i **} Flayed on occasions of worship. 

Gharl 

Katldl. 

N6pur (tied round the feet in dancing to beat time.) 
IV.— Wind Inatrumenta. 

(played together in concert 
I with Nagari. 


No. 53. 

Sinii, Rasonchouki. 

II 

54. 

„ Tot4. 

II 

55. 

„ Bengal 

II 

56. 

„ Jor&. 

l> 

57. 

Algoza. 

II 

58. 

Mohana bilnsi. 

>1 

II 

59. 

GO. 

Lava bdnsi. 

Kaiam, 




61, Sankha (played on ’occasions of worship, patUcuIrrIy 
during the worship of Lakshmi). 
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Nu. 61^. Tubfi (playetl by snnke-'charmcrs). 

„ 62. Sing* (blown with fvtiol). 

.. €3. *Mochanffa. 

No. I. vind .—^'rbe VinA is the most ancient iiistrninont of 
India, and its powei of emittiTtg S3uiui Ls remarkable, Alln.sioii is 
made in the VaJiU'Vfida to a Vtnd saivl to have been inventetl by 
the sage y'djnavdikya, which had one hundred wires. It is now not 
in use. The invention of tho Vintt at present used is attributed 
to the sago Niirada, It has a gourd attached ti) eacli of the artificial 
columns, called Davda, made of bamlajo, or the body of the instru¬ 
ment. Sanskrit writers on music have attempted to estabti-sh a 
fanciful rescmblanco between tho human Iwuly and the Ki/jd, oneof 
the gourds of w’hicli is considered to bo the abdomen and the other 
to l>e the skull. This instrument is also called Hahaii or Vri- 
hail. Viiid. It lia.s .seven wire.s, tlireu steel ;md four brass. Wire 
No. 2, which is of bra.ss, i.s tuned to the pitcli of C. Steel wire 
No. 1 i.s tuned to the fourth or F. It i.> called ndyaH, or tho 
principal wire. Wire N5. 3 of brass is tuned as fifth or lower G. 
The brass wire.s Nos. 4 and 5 .arc tiinctl as aur or C of the same 
octave. Of wires No. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, tho 
former is tuned .a.s sin' or C of the octave liigher tlmn tho second 
brass wire, and the latter a.s aur of the octave next higher than 
the sixlli wir«*. Wire.s No. 2 to 7 are u.sed as accompaniments to 
the principal one (ndi/aki)^ though No. 2 i.s occasionally used for 
the purpose of producing notes of a lower octavo. 

Upon tlie bainboo-roller and key-l)oard.« metallic frets of sletd 
are stuck on vvax. The arrangement of the fret is like that the 
English chromatic scale, winch is called in Ilindii-stani achul that 

The Vina in held oveu' the left shoulder, and the first .and secr>nd 
fingers of the left hand woi k ujion the fret.s. It is played by the first 
finger of the right hand. At the time of playingthe performer covers 
the tops of tho.se fingers w’iih plectrums, and the fourth finger ot 
the riglit hand is used to .strike wire No. Has an accompaniment 
to the tune. The third tingev is scartvly used at the time of playing. 

No. 2. Setdra, —Another description of Vina,ca]\(idJ{aclchAfifM, 
prevails in all parts of thisconntry. People now call it “ Khachtm 
Seldmy The common name of Setdra has Inien given to Koch- 
chJuqMi, Tritantrii\nt\ other Vindi by Amfr Kbuarau, the colebrat^ 
cd poet of the court of the Pjitban king Ohi.'vs-ud-din Dalh.'U), who 
reigned in the 13th century of the (Jhristian era. Though the 
te«n 8ddra (se means three and (dm wire) .seems to correspond 
mo^ with our Triini^ri Vlnd, Tidtantri much rcserahles the 
^OratcA/tapa in shape; hut the hollow of the latter is formed of a 
goui^ whereas that of the former is generally made of wood. There# 
is a1«Ta diflforence in the number of wires. The number of wires in 
the Kachchhaput is between five and seven. It is called Ktichcfihapn 

I K1 
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owing probably to its hollow shape, being flat like the shell of 
Kachcbhapa (tortoise). It is described in the Hindus S&stras as ^ 
the instrument used % Sarasvati, the Goddess of Looiming. The ’ 
KachcMuipa contains seven wires, of which four are of steel and 
three of brass. 

Wire No. 1, which is of steel, is called the Ndyaki or the 
principal wire, and is frequently used. It is tuned as F. 

Wires Nos. 2 and 3, which are made of brass, are tuned in 
unison as shai'ja or C. 

Wire No. 4, made of steel, is tuned as fifth or G of the same 
octavo. 

Wire No. 5, made of brass, is tuned as C of an octave lower. 

Wires Nos. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, are respec¬ 
tively tuned as ahavjh (C) of the octave next higher thau the 
second wire and as G of the octave next. 

Tliesc two small wires are attached to the side of the Setdra, 
and are termed chikari. All the wires, save Nos. 1 and 2, are 
only used as accorapanimenta. Seventeen frets made of steel are 
placed upon the key-board, and are tied to it by gut strings. 
Two and a half octavos can be compassed in this instrument. At 
the time of playing, the back of the Setdra is to be placed in the 
front of the player, the side of the gourd to be held tight by the 
wrist of the right band, and the roller to be loosely supported by • 
the left hand. The first finger and the second finger of the left 
hand run over the frets, while the first finger of the right hand, 
tipped with tho plectrum, Is used on the wire upon the space next 
to tho frets above the neck of tho instrument as with the guitar. 
Tho sound of the Setdra is very much like that of the Ndradu. 
\Vind. Passages which with much difficulty are performed on the 
Ndtada Vind, can, with slight exertion and with the greatest 
facility, be nicely performed by means of the Kachchhapa Vind. 
Thorc is a good deal of similarity between the Setdra and the 
guitar of modern Europe. The author of tho “ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tauuica " traces tho origin of the latter to the former. Dr. Adolf 
i&larcus, the author of the "Bchool of Uuiversal Music,’' says that 
guitar is the jScfdm in a different shape, and is called Jetar* by 
the Gormans. Among old European and other races it was known 
by the Pt^rsian name of Setdra, the very word introduced into India 
in modern times by A'mir Khusrau. 

Tbc author of the article iti the BrUannica goes on to say 
" la days of old,^lu‘a there was frequent commercial intercoui^ 
between the peoph> of India and Persia, the latter introduced thv. 
Kacftchhapa Setdra into their own country, and designatec^it' 

(• An iiistmment’not unlike the kno.wn in Oemiany under the *l£.'Jue 
Setftni, havinj; metaUic sinufie, and the EuiloR.] 

plSyed wineiivl«\t in the »mu|^ way, is 
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SetAva^ But loDg’beforctbe famous A'mir Khiisrau had adopted this 
hame, it went here by the name of iCotChchkapa, By being a little 
•more chan^d in shapis thau when it had been first brought into 
Persia, it <%ained the name of Guitar in Arabia, •dears in Asia 
Minor, Khitara in Old Gr^ice, Simorc in Jerusolem^^tsar ia 
Nubia, and di£ForeDt other names in other couulries. ^at guitar 
gets its name from Arabia is admitted by Dr. Bami in his history 
of music. By a reference to Mr. Bees^s Encyolopsedia, it will bo 
seen that in the 9th century of the Christian ora, when the Ara¬ 
bians conquere<l Spain, they introduced the guitar there. In course 
of time it spread over ail Europe, and is now known by a variety of 
names in different countries of that quarter of the glol^e, according 
fo the changes it has undergone in shape. Tiie Kachchhapa of 
India seems to be the original model after which similar instru¬ 
ments in Europe have been made.” 

No. .‘1. Tritiintn Vind .—The Tritantri VInd \a simi¬ 

lar in .sljapo U) tiie Kachchhapa. But it has three wiies attached, 
to it, and instead of a gofird it has a hollow woodcu block, TLo 
.second or rnuhiJe bims wire i.s tuned as C ; tlie fust .steel wire i.** 
tmie«l as fourth orF. The third wire, which is of brass, is generally 
tuned as G of the lower octave. This instrument is played in the 
same way as the Kachchhapa, though being smaller and of le.s.< 
capability it is uot quite adapted for the poiformauce of thediflicult: 
pieces of lidfjas. 

No. 5. liiidra Vtna or Jiardb .—Previous to the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, this instrument was called in Sanskrit 
Jliidra Villa. The Muhammadans subsequently gave it the namo 
of Jiardb, though something like it existed in Persia. 

Tiie Jiardb is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The hollow 
part at its bottom used to bo covered with the skin of the iguana. 
Over this part is placed an ivory bridge called stvari (a sup^iortc]; 
for strings). 

There are six pegs on the roller, to each of which a gut string i.4 
attached, reaching the bottom perpendicularly. The metallic wires 
are seldom used in this instrument, and the six gut strings aro 
tuned in the following manner :—The second is tuned as 1), the first 
as fifili or higher G,.thc third a.sCof the same octave, the fourth 
a.s A of the lower octave, the fifth a.s £ of tlie same octave, and tha 
sixth as C of the same octavo. 

The liardb has no frets arranged on it. At the time of playing 
body of the instrument rests on the left shoulder of tho player, 

§ : its bottom is pl^d on the ground, A thick scale of fish is 
;o tlie lip of thefirst finger of the left hand with a piece of 
d. With the ffat surface of This piece of scale the strings, 
ghtlj pressed, while with a plectrum mode of sandal-wood 
or a piece of ivory, and held between the first finger and thumb 
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of tbe riglit hand, the strings arc struck, All the ‘strings are used 
for producing differeut notes. 

Captain Willard says that the Z2ard6 resembles ^he Spanish ’ 
guitar in shape and tone. How far he is correct we cannot say. 
But when compared with the old European instruments, whose draw¬ 
ings we have seen, namely, mandolin, &c, (vide "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”’, it seems to bear a great similarity. Hence it appears 
that tlie Spanish gtiitar and the old European mandoliu are 
imitalious of Rudra V^lna or the R'trdb as it is now called. 

No, 0. Surada VinA or Surada. —The Sarada Vind is also 
an instrumeut carved out of an entire piece of wood. The 
hollow part used to be covered with the skin of the iguansi 
but latterly it is covcrc<l with any other thin skin. There 
are no frets arranged on this instrument. Six gut strings are 
attached to the six pegs. Soinctimt^s six wires made of steel or 
brass are placed in their stead according to the option of the play¬ 
ers. But this practice is not general., Seven or eleven strings 
made of brass pass in another row through the bridge below the cat¬ 
guts, and are attached to the pegs on the side of the instrument. 
These are called jdrdfi and are tuned in tho diatonic scale, but 
they arc simply acted upon by the vibration caused by striking the 
six principal gut strings. At the time of playing it is placed, 
like the SetAm in the front, dightly supported by the left hand of • 
the player ; and is sounded like the Rarab by a plectrum called 
joK’rt in Persian, made of a piece of ivory, wood or bamlwo, and 
hold between the thumb and the first finger of the right hand, 
while the gut strings upon tlie wooden finger-board, over which tlnue 
are no frets, are pressed with the fingers of the left hand. All the 
fingers of the left hand (hut not the thumb) arc generally used 
at tho time of playing. There is some peculiarity in playing the 
gut strings in this instrument. On the score of the proximity of 
gut strings Nos. 1 and 2, and of Nos. 3 and 4, each of these two 
couples is tuned in unison, and is simultaneously pressed by the fin¬ 
gers. But gut strings Nos 5 and G arc placed and played separately. 
Although there are six gut .strings they are tuned to four tones only, 
for Nos. 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 present only two tones. In fact 
four gut strings are of practical use, and gut string No. G serve:; as an 
eccompauiment. This instrument is not, like the Setdm and 
others, so popular in Bengal ns in the North-Western Provinces. 
During the Muhammadan period of Indian history, it was one 
of tho instrumeuts used in processions. When tho Muhammadan 
emperors came ‘-ut of tucir palaces f^r recreation or ,rfo:* 
other purposes, locy were preceded by elephants or camels Upon 
V/hose backs the Surada players sat and played. But in ivo'tein 
times it has been iucluded under the head of drawiug-^om 
instruments. Sometimes it is played in accompauiment to the 
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Voice, ft is in use in A^hnntetan, Arai)ia, and oUicr Asiatie, 

^ countries ; ^ut the Arabian Surada U a little sinalier in size than 
‘ Aud differs • little in shaM from the Indian one. This instrument 
in a diderenl shape is used in Kgypt by the name of QtiibaK 

No. 8. Sur Bdhdr, —The SurBAhdf difiefs from the Kach^hhapa 
Vind only iti shape. Its hollow is sometimes made of wood and is 
larger than that of the Kachchhapa. Like the Kachchhapa the Siir 
litwAr has seven pegsstnek to it, on which are fixed as many metaL 
lie strings. In addition to these a piece of wood is attached to a 
side of its wooden bat or finger-boai'u, to which are stuck a num¬ 
ber of small pegs, generally seven or eleven, on which as many sido 
strings are fastened. As there is a piece of wood or Ivory on the 
.soiinding-boaid on which the seven strings rest, so there is a 
similar wooden or ivory piece of small dimensions for tlieso side 
strings. This instrument is held and played upon like the Ka¬ 
chchhapa. Us tuning and the mode in wliicti the frets arc arranged 
on its bar or finger-l^ard are imitations of the Kachchhapa. Tho 
side strings are played according to the will of the player. In 
this instrument the .seven principal strings only are played as in 
the Kachchfuipa, while the side strings serve the purpose of merely 
echoing tho principal ones, The Sur BdJi&r is larger than the 
Kachchhapa', consequently its sound is more sonorous and 
• melodious. 

Should any skiful artist take particular care in constructing the 
the KachcMiapaon a larger scale, its sound wilt not be found to 1>6 
inferior to that of the SdrBAhAr in any respect. The Sur BahAr, 
which is of a very recent date, is an imitation of the Kachchhipa. 

No. 9. Bipanchi Vind, —The Bipanchi Vind resembles 
Kinnari VinA in many respects. It differs from Kinnaii in this 
respect, that its hollow instead of being made of egg shell, oyster or 
any metal, is made of a certain kind of gourd of small size 
called in Bengali Til LAu, As regards magnitude, number of 
strings, tuning, arrangements of the frets, the mode in which it is 
held and played, and its melody, it exactly resembles the Kinnari, 
In ancient times, it was customary to attach seven strings to the 
Bipanchi, but now-a-days only fivo are given to it. 

No. 10. Tambwrd. —The Jawburd derives its name from ite 
inveotor Tam&uid Gandharva. Its hollow is made of gourd tP 
which is attached a wooden bar. The sounding hoard is also of 
wood. This instrument is used as an accompaniment to song or 
other musical instruments, to fill up the pauses and add harmony 
>(b^the music. It hak four wires, of which the first and the 
8ec6nd are of steel, and the others are of brass. 

' The Tamburd can be very easily played upon. It is used with* 
particular interest by the ]^ople of Persia, where it consists of six 
wires and twenty-five frets. Aa instrument similar to it was in 
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use among the Greeks, the Jews, the Turks, and the Arme<> 
nians. It is still in use among the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
tries which lie on the banks of the Tigris and the Elup^ates. Thd < 
instrument'known among the husbandmen of Italy, bjr the name 
of Colascione, appears to be somewhat like the Tarnhurd. 

No. 11. A'A;rard.-—This instrument is made of two-thirds of a 
gourd covered with skin. A bamboo staff having a peg on its top 
18 attached to the gourd. It has a single steel wire which is tuned 
by eveiy player according to his natural voice. 

No. 13. S6.ringi. — ^I'bis instrument has been in use in India 
from time immemorial. Its hollow is made of wood and is covered 
with a thin skin. Its finger board is of wood. There are two pegs 
on each of the sides above the roller. Four gut-strings are attach¬ 
ed to these four pegs. There are a certain number of extra pegs on 
the side of the roller to which are attached an equal number of 
brass wires. The number of pegs depends upon the option of the 
maker of the instrument. The two lower of the four gut*strings 
are tuned to Kh6raj or C, and the others'to a perfect fourth. 

At the time of playing, the Sdringi is placed in front of the 
player in a erect posture, and made to lean against his breast. 
It is played by means of a l)ow, held by the right hand, while the 
nails of the fingeis of the left hand (not the thumb) press the 
Bides of the gut-strings. 

Sdringi is used in drawing-rooms, in dances, and as an accofn- 

r animeut to the female voice. It assists the fair sex in singing, 
ts sweet sound accords so well with the female voice, that no Indian 
songstress can be induced to sing without the accompaniment of 
this instrument The Sdringi is u.sed all over India. 

No. 14. MayuH or Taush, —From the liullow to the roller 
Mayuri is framed entirely of wood. Its hollow is covered with a 
thin skin ; and has the neck of a Mayuri (peacock) attached to it. 
Hence its name MayuH in Sanskrit and laush in Fersian. There 
are 16 fretsin this instrument as in the KachchhapaandoW\eT Vinds^ 
Loosely holding the back of the roller with the left hand, it is 
played with a bow by the right hand. At the time of playing, the 
forehnger and the middle finger of the left hand are frequently 
used. Four wires are attached to the four pegs above the roller ; 
of these, two are of steel and two of brass. Wire No. 1 (i.e., Nayaki 
wire) is only used for playing. The other three wires are u.sed as 
accompaniments. The uum^r of extra brass wires attached to 
this instrument depends upon the option of the player, and these 
are only used to give a variety of sound. Full two octaves earths 
compassed by means of this instrument. 'It serves to add tdv 
'■the sweetness of the feminine voice, and is used as an aooomp4ni- 
luent to the songs of females. It is tuned like the Setdra, 

No. 17. Sum t8d.-*This iDstrument U entirely made of wood* 
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Almost all those musical |pi^*es which arc performed on the 
.jS’srdr, can i>e performed on tuis instruixicut. 

For muck valuable assistance in prep^iug the above account of 
Hindu musical inettaments, we ate indebted to the couutry of 
Riji Joifndra Mohan Tagore. 

On the 10th February 1872 a new dramatic performance, 
Rukminiharan^ took place at the house of jEm& Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore. The play is founded upon an episode of the Mahabli&rata; 
aod describes the love of Rukmini for Krishna,' and their sub^- 
quent elopement 

The father of Rukmini growing old and physically unable to 
take ail active part in the performance of his regal duties, flelegat- 
ed the carc.s of hU kingdom to his son Rukmiugada. He, kow< 
ever, fully retained the use of mental faculties and his atfecliun for 
his daughter, Kukmini, was undiminished by age. While thus situ¬ 
ated, he received a visit from Narada, the son of Brahma. In tho 
course of conversation, Hirada gave a glowing description of the 
godlike character and superhuman qualifications of Krishna. 
The description was listened to with breathless interest by Rukmini, 
who was present; and it inspired her with indnito love for Kii.shiia. 
Her sentiments being understood and sympathised with by her 
father, he resolved to marry her to Krishna. With this view 
• he proceeded to the sitting room of his sou who was then engaged 
iu playing at Pdsd or dice. He communicated his intention 
to his son, who scouted with scorn the idea of tho marri.'igu of 
his sister with the son of a cowherd. His father repeatedly and 
eloquently dwelt on the transcendent merits of Krishna, but ho 
would not admit them and continued to heap upon tho latter 
abusive ephithets. Ushmaka returned to his apartments crest¬ 
fallen. Then liukmaiigada entered into a contract for th? marriage 
of his sister with Sisuplla, K4j& of Chedi. As the day of the mar¬ 
riage approached, Rukmini determined to escape it and to seek the 
protection and affection of Krishna. With this view she wrote 
to Krishna a letter unlocking the secret of her passion for him, 
and entreating him to come and save her. Sho deputed a poor 
Brahman by name Hhanaddsa to carry this letter to Krishna at 
Dwarika. Ou the receipt of this letter Krishna came down in his 
Byomayd'iia or aerial carriage and rescued Rukmini from tho 
tyranny of her brother, threatening to consign her to a forced 
aqd detestable marriage. Rtikmingada and his people shewed fight, 
but were unable to cope with Krishna and nia sturdy brotlior 
Talarama. On the arrival of Krishna and Rukmini' at his place iu 
Dwarika a large assembly was convened, ir. whoso presence they were 
married with great eclcU. Of all the actors ou the present occa-* 
ftioA, Dhanadasa acquitted himself most admirably. Although be¬ 
longing to A Uibc not coBspicuous for wit, yet he displayed great bu- 
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mour. He was in fact the buflfoon of the play, and 'as usual exinbit- 
cd love for the luxuries of the table coipbinea with much ready wit. 

Rukmini was followed by a farce called Uvaya Hankat, des- * 
cribing the«evils of polygamy. 

The farces enacted at the P&thuri^gh&tta Theatre keenly 
satirise the prevailing vices ; and are all calculated to evoke mirth, 
which has been well defined to be the forgetfulness of gloomy con¬ 
siderations in the present feeling of present happiness. They not 
only move us to merriment, but shut out all impressions calculated 
to disturb our equanimity. Although they attack with merciless 
severity the imperfections and the peculiarities of the present 
generation, yet they do not render tne same the objects of our 
dislike. They merely point out the ludicrous infirmities of the 
Hindus during the present state of transition ; but never excite 
disgust with their moral ebaraster. 

The Fathuriagh&tts Theatre is now an institution, and the only 
institution worthy of tho purpose to which it was dedicated. Thanks 
to the cnterprize,j>ul>Uc spirit and enlightened liberality of Raja 
Jotfndro Mohan Tagore and his worthy brother Sauriudra Mohan 
Tagore, it has achieved a degree of success, which, considering the 
paucity of dramatic talent, is to bo wondered at. Not only have 
the celebrated NAtahas. Malati-MAdhava and AfAlavikdgnimitm 
been admirably perfoimed, but the farces composed for the occa¬ 
sions have well depicted the manners and customa of the age. 

Last year, a Theatrical Company, called the National Theatrical 
Company, was started at Jorasuuko, Chitpore Road, which aitnecl 
at tho establishment of what may be termed a public theatre. 
The actors received pay, and tickets of adnii.ssion to the theatre were 
sold to the public. We are informed that the performances of tiiis 
company were marked by energy and originality and generally 
excited admiration. They attempted every department of stage act¬ 
ing, viz., tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime. They were invited 
to repeat their performances at tho Calcutta Opera Hotise, Howrah 
Railway Theatre, and at the Eastern Bengal Tlicatre, Dacca, in aid 
of certain public charities, and only lately they were engaged to 
perform at the house of the Rajd of Dighapatfa, R&jshahi, on tho 
occasion of his son’s Annaprasau. We understand that financially 
the speculation is a success, and it is proposed to apply the surplus 
funds at the disposal of the company to the erection of a suitable 
house for the theatre. 

In tho drama as in |>oiitics the Hindus are in one of these 
epochs of transition which are characteristic of a nation that has 
made rapid progress in education, among whom the old times 
• are being changed, the old ideas exploded, the old watchwords 
lost and the old land-marks swept away. We hope and trust 
that acting will soon raised to the dignity of an ait| and not 
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followed as a profession by men belonging to the low class of 
tra^wallah^ It is an art for which, as Barton Booth has said, the 
longest Ufa «s too short. We also hope and trust that the uioderii 
HindA theatre will, in the words of an intelligent crifle, become 
to the spectatoi-s as it ought to be, not merely the psj^tiiiie of au 
idle hour, but a place of study, a whetstone of the imagination 
and tho sympathies, a reveal^r of the secrot springs of character 
and emotion, and of the subtler beauties of our Uuest poetry. They 
would learn at the same time to appreciate th 2 niceties and the 
difficulties of histrionic art; and by their knowledge ho otmbled to 
stimulate merit and rebuke defects or carelessness, instead of 
encouraging (as audiences too often do at present) whatever is 
most false in conception and meretricious in style. 

We hope and irtist that now that Bengal has taken the lead in 
intellectual advancement, and the Bengali language is boiug unrtch- 
60 and approximating to the standard of the Kuropcau languages, 
original dramatic literature will soon l>e created. 

We would advocate the establishment of a public theatre as the 
l>est way of perpetuating the drama. Now, that private gentle¬ 
men of means and position have given the impetus, the public 
should take up the drama in right earnest, aud show their praclioai 
appreciation of it by building a fitting abode for its repre.suuiatioa. 

KISSORY CUAND MITTRA. 

[We deeply regret to have to announce that, whil ‘ the fore¬ 
going article was in process of being sot up in type, i:. ;<m)Hble 
and talented author departed this life, on Wedues<iay, Au.^ t Otb, 
1873. For nearly thirty years, Bahti Kissory Chaud Mitt has 
bceu an occasional cootrihutor to this ; and hts arr 

rendered singularly valuable both by the special knowledge w<t..h 
he owed to his varied experience, and by the freedom and cando ir 
with which he expressed his opinions, always met with a favour¬ 
able reception from the Press aud the public. The first paj^r put 
forth by him in the CalcuUa lievieto was one on tlie life aud 
times of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, published in Octoiier, 1845. 
During the last two years his contributions have l)een numerous ; 
and the present BlditoV is largely indebted to him for most valuable . 
assistance in compiling the series of historical and topographical 
memoirs now in course of publication in these pages, under the 
general beading of The 'ibrritorkU Aristoeraoy of Bengal. 
Without the aid of B^bu Rissory Oband Uiltra it would have b^a 
impoesible to contioae * that series; and the portion that has 
already appeared owes much of its interest to hia exten¬ 
sive knowleage of the country aud its bi.story. By bU death the * 
Bevikw has lost one of its most constant and most valued sup¬ 
porters.—F ditob. ] 
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•Aot. V.—CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAfit. 


A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Muham¬ 
mad. By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., L.L.B., of the luuer 
Temple, Barrister-at>law.—London. Williams and Norgate. 

T he Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 

Muhammad’* by Syed Ameer Ali is in one respect every 
remarkable work, and ntost creditable to the author. It exhibits an 
easy idiomatic command over the Englisii language, and is written 
in a style free alike from redundancy or turgidness; very rare 
among educated Englishmen, and quite marvellous in the case of a 
native of this country. The Syed seems to have shaken himself 
clear of all the defects of manner which mark the English corn- 
positions of au educated Hindustani; the characteristics of his book 
being an absence of ail straining after effect, and a perspicuous 
brevity. Regarded simply as a literary achievement, wo have never 
read anything issuing from the educated classes in this country 
which could be compared with it; and the Miiliammadans of 
India are to be congratulated on the possession of so able a mau 
in their ranks. It is impossible, if his after-life accords with 
this early promise, that be should not leave his influence for good* 
stamped upon the country in deep and enduring characters. But 
with the greater part of what the book contains, we differ pro¬ 
foundly, and these diflerences anil the reasons for them we propose 
in the following paper to set forth in considerable detail. 

A “ critical Hxaminution ” in the European sense of the expression 
the Syed’s book cannot be called. Such an expression conveys the 
impression of a careful analysis of the Koran, chapter by chapter, 
a setting forth of the precise circumstances under which each was 
written, a tracing out of their relations to the actual events which 
inspired them, and the larger application which they have since 
obtained from the efforts of commentators and under the pressure 
of vast and unforeseen complications. A critical examination again 
of the life of Muhammad would necessitate the working out, as au 
essential preliminary, of some theory as to the relations in which 
man stands to his Creator. Muhammad claimed to be the Prophet 
of God. In order to pass judgment on such a claim, we must 
know : 1.—Is there a God ? 2.—Can He enter into direct compaii- 
nication with 'minds constituted as ours, are? 3.—What proofs 
are there that he has ever done so ? 4.—Does the life of Muham- 


, mad accommodate itself to such proofs, if any are to be liad ? The 
Syed does not touch upon any of these questions. He assumes 
Hut there is a God, and that Muhammad was His Prophet; and 
buite cousUtouliy with ibis assumption, he employs a single but 
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very powerful principle of criticism. He rejcct.s as untrue all 
that is recorded unfavourable to the Prophet; he accepts as 
true all thab is written in bis favour; and under this treatment, 
it is needless to say, (hat the flaws which arc generally siipposed 
to mar the perfection of the Prophet’s character disappear with 
amazing rapidity ; and the Founder of Islam stanus forth a 
living miracle of virtue, magnanimity, and wisdom. Now, It would 
ii) beseem any follower of Christ to quarrel witlj a Muhammadan 
because he places far above all human kind the cliaractor of his 
Prophet; but the Syed is not content with merely dt»ing this* 
His book is not addressed to his countrymen, the great nmjority 
of whom could not read it, nor understand the drift of much of 
the reasoning if they could. It is addressed to Christians ; the 
Syed holds, so to speak, a brief for the defence of Islam ; and 
there runs, through his book, a constant side-current of deprecia¬ 
tion levelled at Christians and most of that Avhich Christians 
regard as sacred. Many of these little side-rushes are exceedingly 
amusing. The Syed seems to be under the iinpressiuu that he 
is gifted with a power of divination which enables him to seize 
points of truth after which European scholars have l>een hunting 
for centuries. He settles them off-hand in a single paragraph 
or a brief note. For example be knows tliat " a want of (irui- 
• ness’'made ** Jesus a victim to the vengeance of the vested in¬ 
terests of His day.” But for this He would like Mo.ses have 
struck awe into the hearts of a back-sliding rebellious race.” 
He knows that St. Paul “ infused into the simple teachings of 
his master the most mysterious principles of neopythagoieauism 
with its doctrine of intelligences and its notion of the triad bor¬ 
rowed from the far East” He knows that “ the influence of tlio 
Essenes” is reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus. He is 
certain that had Jesus lived longer, "He would have placed His 
teachings on a more systematic basis.” He knows that the only 
true Christians—those alone who rightly understood the teach¬ 
ing of Christ—were '* the Ebionites,” When a magician of this 
kind, possessed as the papers say of special and exclusive in¬ 
formation, appears upon the stage, the new light he throws upon 
the past is amazing. All things become new. The Prophet, it* 
appears, who bad nine wives, and was not content even with 
that number, was, in truth, an ardent champion of monogamy 
th<i religion of the Sword was really a species of Quakeristn 
which waded knee-deep .in blood tbrougii half Ehrope and Asia 
with* no other desire - than to administer the kiss of peace to 
all humanity; slavery, it need hardly be said, was " completely 
abolished ” by Islam-—the whole history of Muhammadanism, and 
the present state of society in Mtiharnmadau countries, establishing 
that fact beyond the reach of cavil. Our readers will readily 
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pf^rceivc that m the preaence of Muhammadanism as depicted by the 
Syed, Christianity and Christ cut a very poor figure, y^ith regard 
to Christ, the Syed in truth takes up a very lofty posituin, and hnds' 
Him in the main a plagiarist from the Essenes and other unac* 
knowlodged sources. Christianity as the product of this feeble and 
incompetent founder is necessarily good for very little, and the 
Syed—who does not hesitate to re-construct the history of 
Europe—declares that the issue of the Battle of Tours was one 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell the human race. The 
reason he advances for this rather startling proposition, is that had 
the Muhammadans overrun Europe, the massacre of St Bartho¬ 
lomew would have been averted. And certainly he is right so 
far, in as much as the chances are that in such a case there would 
have been no Protestants to massacre. From all this it will, we 
think, l)e apparent that this “ critioal examination ** is, in fact, a 
challenge addressed to the Christian world, to come forth and 
fight in defence of their faith ; and as such I accept it. The 
questions I shall discu.ss are two : 1.—Is the Syed’s account of 

the Life and Teaching of Muhammad a correct one? 2.—Allow¬ 
ing it to be correct, would it be possible to make it, at the present 
day, the basis of a religious faith for any of the advanced nations 
of the world ? 

TAs life and teaching of Mvhammad .—There is not, I* 
suppose, any thoughtful Englishman who knows any thing 
at all about the matter, who doubts that Muhammad in his 
youth really believed himself to be called by God to turn 
bis countrymen from the worship of dumb idols to the service 
of the living God. The “ impostor ” theory has long ago been 
given up as untenable. But Englishmen, in general, will admit 
much more than this. They will admit that Muhammad was a 
Prophet sent from God to the Arabs in precisely the same sense 
that Jeremiah or Isaiah was a Prophet sent to the Hebrews ; 
and that in carrying out this mission he exhibited under persecu¬ 
tion, a lofty heroism and magnanimity worthy of all admiration. 
These great qualities reaped their appropriate harvest. Ono man 
after another confessed that, in the words of the young Pro- 
* phet, he discerned a higher manifestation’ of the Divine than 
dwelt in idols. They became his followers; and so at length 
he grew to become chief ruler of the city of Medina. So far 
Christians and Muhammadans are at one ; up to this period^the 
veneration which the one demands for bis Prophet, the other 
will cheerfully concede. But here they l;)egi& to diverge. • The 
Christian historian asserts that when once possessed of power 
Muhammad lost the singleness of aim, and purity of mind and act 
which had formerly distinguished him: and instances, in 
proof of this, the cruel practice of assassination which he protected 
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and encouraged at Medina. The Syed is of course iudiguaut, 
aud hreaks.oui. in the following strain * 

“ The Chi^tian l>i«‘«fraplier>^ of the Prophet of Arnbia, mobably under 
the influence of that fine .--'eniiineut called ** Christian verily, Rave denomi* 
Dated the punishnicut ui criuuualR, ‘'assaseinatious,'’ '* imirdcrs,'' or ‘*bai'< 
haious deeds'’niiK-h, to the Keitvrnl reader, convey such an idea of horror 
as to revolt him, Iwfore be has time to reflect «u the candour of the historian. 
An individual, eiijoyiosr the protection of the Moslems, Biirs up rebellion 
agaiuat them or foments disunion in their ondat; he is put to death. This 
ia asaasaination aLeonliiig to these historians. A wuinau, the leader of a 
band of.deteimiiKHl robliers, guilty of cruel «lecd8, is taken priaoiiiir. Some 
of the wilil followers of Mubiinnnad, not nim'e .advanced in tiieir nutioua 
regarding the cmelty or buiuanity of pniiishnionta than the surrounding 
nations, dieir civi!i<e«l neighlxnirs, the Greeks, the Persians, or the Hindus— 
unknown to the Prophet, put her to death with circninstaiices of cruelty. 
This IS at once set down to Muhammad and ho is pronouncedto he »n 
accomplice in the ferocious act." The historian admits that she was iMit 
to dtath without the knowledge of the Prophet, and he condeinns him 
as an accomplice. As to the cruelty of the punishment ho forgot that 
Christian Kugland hanged men and women for stealing a few shillings up 
to tlie middle of the IHih century ; he forgot the tennblo tortures of the 
rack and the stake which destniyed myriads of ioiioceut beings iu Christian 
Euioim*.—P. 124 , 

Here we have a distinct statement that Chii.stian llistoiians, 
iD.spired by a lying spirit known as “ Christian verity,'* have 
accused the Prophet of countenancing the practice of assassination, 
when in point of fact he never did any thing of the kind. Can 
ill i.s be asset ted with truth? 1 think not. It is true that men 
and women were hanged iu ** Christian England ” so late as the 
eighteenth century, for stealing a few shillings, aud that myriads 
of human beings have perished at the stake and on the rack ; but 
1 fail to see the relevancy of these facts to the matter under dis¬ 
cussion. No one wishes to defend such practices or those who per¬ 
petrated them ; far less to invest them with a divine sanction ; aud 
oven the Sred will probably admit that if Muhammad did connive 
at the practice of assassination, he was not led away by the bad 
example of "Christian England " iu the eighteenth century. '* An 
individual,” says the Syed, " enjoying the protection of the Moslems, 
stirs up rebellion against them, or foments disunion in their midst; 
he is put to death. That is assassination according to ihe^ 
historians.” Not at all; assassination, according to these historians, 
does not mean the simple act of putting a criminal to death ; but 
the manner in which he is killed. The whole question hinges upon 
tliat point. 1 may observe passim that I object altogether to 
th^ expressions " enjoying the protection of the Moslem ”—" foment¬ 
ing rebellion against them,” and the like as conveying a false 
impres^on of the position of Muhammad and bis followers eft 
Minina. The Prophet at that time was simply the leader of a 
small party, possessing neither the moral nor the legal right 
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to put any one to death; and it was, in truth, the conscious¬ 
ness of this imbecility that caused Muhammad to ha^ recourse 
to the dagger of a murderer. But it would occupy ^00 much 
space to prove this. Taking, therefore, the Syed’s account as a 
correct one, were these offenders “ put to death *' or were they 
assassinated % • 

The first victim was a woman, Asma, daughter of Marwan ; 
she had composed some satirical verses on the Prophet and 
his followers; and according to Hishami, the Prophet moved 
to anger, said publicly, “ Who will rid me of this woman 1 ” 
Oraeir, a blind man, heard the speech, and at dead of night crept 
into the apartment where Asma lay asleep, surrounded by her 
little ones ; and plunged his sword into her breast. The next 
morning, at the Mosque, Muhammad asked him, ** Hast thou 
slain the daughter of Marwan ?’* “Yes," Omeir answered, “Is 
there any cause of fear for what I have done ? ” “ None whatever," 

replied the Prophet; “ two goats will not knock their heads to¬ 
gether for it." Then, turning to the people assembled in the 
Mosque, he added ; “ If you desire to see a man who hath assisted 
the Lord and His Prophet, look you here!" 

The second victim was also a Jew—a very old man guilty of the 
same offence, that of writing satirical verses on the Prophet. He 
WAS murdered in the middle of the night at the express instigation 
of Muhammad. The third victim was Kab, the son of Ashraf, also 
a Jew. With the command and express approval of Muhammad, 
a party of Moslems enticed him under a guise of friendship to a 
lonely water-fall, and there cut him to pieces. After this last 
murder, Muhammad gave his followers a general permission to slay 
any Jews they might chance to meet; and this permission was 
immediately followed by the murder of a Jewish merchant, 
apparently for his wealth, by a Moslem who united a zeal for the 
Faith with a proper appreciation of the good things of this world. 
Comment on these facts is needless; if they are not to be classed 
under the designation of **as8assination," murder has never yet 
been committed by any one. 

The second dark stain which rests upon the fame of Muhammad 
is the massacre of the Jewish tribe of Kuraizha. We quote the 
Syed's account, only prefacing that there was, in this instance, a 
fair caaus belli. It was not an unprovoked attack on the Jews, 
but one brought on themselves, by their own actions. • 

Under the guidance of Mnhamniad they (the Mosletna) immediately 
inarched upon the Jewish fortresses, and after siege of twenty-five days the 
Bant Kuraizha offered to suiTeuder on the terms granted to the Bant Nadhir. 
Thia was refused, aod they were required to surrender at discretion, ^tely- 
ing on the inter.:e8sion of their old allies, the Aus, and on the condition that 
their punishment should be left to the judgment of the Ausite chief, Sad 
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Ibn Mn4>lz, they sttbmitied at discreticiu. Unhappily this niait infuriateU 
by the treacly^roiia couJoct of the Bant Euraiaba and their untiring hoetj* 

' lity to the faith, })assed a sentence of annsivtl severity unoQ them. JEe 
ordered that the fighting men abonid be ()Ut,to death, and tuattbe women 
and children, with all thetr belongings, should become the property of the 
Moslems. This deplorable sentence was inexorably oarried into execution." 

There are a few particulars-which must })e ailJed to this account. 
Miihamtnad had determined upon the destruction of this tribe from 
the fery commencement of the siege, and when S&d spoke his 
iudginent, he conBrmed it saying, “Truly thou hast decided accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of God pronounceil on high from beyond 
the seven heavens.” The wretched captives wore brought forth in 
parties of hve and six at a time and beheaded, the Prophet stand¬ 
ing by an unmoved spectator of the tragedy. On this transaction 
our author comments as follows:— 

“ I simply Kmk u|>oii it ng an act done in perfect consonance with the laws 

of w.'ir as thou understood by the nations of the world. These 

people brought their fate U])pn thcnisolves. If they bail bean put to death, 
even williont the judgment of Sll<l, it would have perfectly accorded with 
the principles which then prevailed. But they had themselves chosen S&d 
as their sole arbitrator ana judge; they knew th.at his judgment waa nut 
at all contrary t<> the received notions and they never nmimured. They 
knew that if they bid succeeded, they would iiave massacred their enemies 
without compunction. People judge of the massacres of King David accord- 
. ing to the “lights” of his time. Even the fearful slaughters committed 
by the Christians iu primitive times, arc judged according to certain “ lights.” 
Why should not the defensive wars of the early Moslems be looked at from 
the same stand^wint ? But whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced 
mind will at once perceive that not the slightest blame can be attached to 
the Prophet iu the execution of the Banl Kuraizha. ” 

There will lie some difficulty in making our way through this 
iugenious web of sophisms, but with a little care and patience 
1 think it cau be managed. The Syed does not seem to per¬ 
ceive that his argument regarding “ lights” would result in depriv¬ 
ing the Prophet of ail that moral grandeur of character wherewith 
he desires to invest him. Doubtless, if we contemplate the Pro¬ 
phet merely as a Bedouin chief carrying on war according to “ the 
fights” of his day, we shall not regard bis massacre of the Jewish 
tribe with greater wonder than the massacre of the Atnalekites 
by Samuel, or the* Ammonites by David, but we shall regard, 
it with precisely the same moral disapprobation. We do not 
accept the acts or teachings of Samuel or David as a perfect 
guide for conduct precisely because they perpetrated deeds of 
tms kind; we find a higiier type of humanity lin Christ. But 
what the Syed wishes' us to perceive in Muhammad is a being 
even more perfect than Christ, with loftier and purer moral 
energies and a grander purpose. It is absurd to insist upon this * 
on 'one page and then on the next to ask us to juc^< this 
sublime personage only by “ tbc lights ” of hb time—the lights, that 
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is, possessed by a people sunk in the grossest idolatry. Wiien 
the Syed says that '* an unprejudiced mind will at once perceive 
that not the slightest blame can be attached to the Prophet/'* 
we suppose he must be joking. The Prophet at that time was 
supreme in Medina; every utterance that came from bis lips was 
supposed by his followers to be a divine decree issuing directly 
from the throne of Qod ; he himself assumed that character, and 
there can be no doubt, that it rested with him whether the 
Kuraizha perished or not. He chose the former alternative; and 
his character as a Teacher of Humanity must stand or fall by it. 
If Muhammad really believed it to be will of Qod that these men 
should be slaughtered and their wives and children sold into 
slavery, he ceases ipao facta to be a moral exemplar for tbe pre¬ 
sent generation and those that will come after. If he did not 
believe it, but only pretended to do so, he sinks at once into an 
impostor, and except as a historical figure ceases to have any 
significance for us. It is moreover misleading to say that this act 
was " in perfect consonance with the laws of war as then under¬ 
stood.” It was contrary to precedent. Two other Jewish tribes 
had been conquered only a very short time previously by the 
Moslems of Medina, and no such hard measure had been dealt out 
to them. They were simply expelled from their settlements, or as 
the Syed puts it, the clemency of Muhammad’s nature overcame • 
the dictates of justice and they were simply banished.” Even 
on the present occasion, as the Syed knows well, the Prophet 
was passionately entreated by the old allies of the Kuraizha, the 
Bani Aus, to deal kindly with them, and be himself calls the judg¬ 
ment of l^d, * a sentence of unusual severity,” which it would 
not have been if it inflicted the recognised and habitual punish¬ 
ment on prisoners of war. There is in truth, no mystery whatever 
in the motives which guided Muhammad in this tmnsaction if 
we take the Syed's advice, and judge of it by “ the lights" of 
the lime. Muhammad bated the Jews. He acknowledged the 
authority of their scriptures, holding that be himself was the con¬ 
tinuation and completion of the Bevelation accorded to them. 
But this claim the Jews would not admit, and Muhammad, after 
many fruitless efforts to win them over, became their bitter enemy. 

*' Thou sbalt surelj',” he writes in the fifth chapter of the Koran, 

** find the most violent of all men in enmity against the true be¬ 
lievers to be the Jews aud tbe idolaters.” But before his power 
was firmly established at Medina; when many, even of his own 
countrymen, regarded him and his teaching with extreme dislike 
„ and distrust *, when the Jews from their number and infiuence were 
still formidable antagonists ; and his enemies at Mecca were bitter 
and unrestrained by any check on the battle-field, it was necessary 
to proceed with caution. He deemed it prudent to provide a 
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goUen bridge for a flying enemy ; and the two Jewish tribes who 
were first expelled from the neiglibourhooil of Medina were treated 
with modsgation. But when the Bant Kuraizlia were put to the 
sword, Muhammad was at the hei^ht«f his power. The disastrous 
raising of the siege of Medina had given him an undisputed authority 
over the people of that city; the Bani Kuraizha was the last 
Jewish tril>e left in tho vicinity ; and judging the action of Muham¬ 
mad as Syed Ameer Ali urges us to do, by “ the lights ” of tho time, 
it is clear to mo that the vengoful instincts of tho Be«louin chief 
proved stronger than the natural clemency (a quality ho undoubt¬ 
edly possessed) of tho Founder of Islam. Do I then consider 
Muhammad guilty of conscious imposture when he declared tho 
cruel decree of SAd to be ratified by tho approval of God? 
Assuredly not; any more than I consider Deborah to have been au 
impostor because she declared the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
the murderess Jael. There is no such short and easy method to 
account for the inconsistencies of humanity; truth and falsohood, 
good an<i evil, in thou^t or speech or act do not stand out in 
plain and stai'tling contrast, but pass by almost imperceptible 
shades from one into the other. And such was it in the case 
of Muhammad. At the basis of liis character, the very source and 
spring of all his energies, lay the belief that he had been called 
out by God to do a mighty work, but as with many another actor 
on this world’s stage, success dimmed tho clearness of his moral 
insight. He got to n^gard himself not merely as a Prophet 
or Interpreter of tho Will of God, but a delegato in wliom a 
portion of tho Divine authority was literally invested. And so, 
step by step, ho wa.s led along the downward roa<l, confounding 
the promptings of revenge, the impulse of his own ambition,—nay 
even the appetites of tho flosb, with the mandates of the most 
High God. In all this, lie merely trod a path which has been 
trodden by a multitude of religious reformers before and since ; but 
not the less fatal to bi.s claim to the permanent allegiance of man¬ 
kind. The moment we can criticise our benefactors in the light 
of a fuller knowledge than they possessed, the relation of Master 
n d Disciple has ceased. Syed Ameer Ali is himself an unwilling 
witness to this fact. . fie knows more than the Prophet; he knows 
that this massacre was a bloody and atrocious act; and so aska 
118 to judge him by the Hght.s " of that day, feeling well that by 
*Hhe lights** of this, he would stand utterly condemned. 

■The third great stigma that according to Western opinion, tnart 
the fair fame of the Founder of Islam, is his incontinence in rea> 
peel of marriage, and his whole l^slation with regard to women. 
It is regarded among us, as the tnt€st of truths that Christianity* 
has r&ised the stains of woman \ and Islam kept her degraded. 
It is needless to say that oor author considers the exact reverse 
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of this to be the truth. Jeeus Christ, it appears, depreciated 
marriage; the Prophet with the nine wives was in fi^pt the true 
slayer of giants who gave the death-blow to polygamy. This is a* 
dilhcult thesis to make good ; but the courage of our author is at 
least equal to his dexterity in logic. He is dismayed at nothing. 
This is what he has to say regarding Christ— 

“ The influence of the Essenes, which i.s reflected visibly in the teachings 
of Jesus, combined with au earnest anticipation of the kingdom of Heaven, 
had led the Froijhet of Nazareth to depreciate matrimony in general, although 
lie never interdicted or expressly forbade its practise iu any shape. And so 
it was understood by the leaders ot Christeudein at various times—that 
there is no intrinsio immorality or sinfulness iu plurality of wives.” 

It is amusing to read the familiar manner in which our author 
speaks of “the Essenc.s” as though they were gentlemen living 
in the next street, whom lie had known intimately from his child- 
liood. There is very little known about the Essenes, and how that 
little is “reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus” I am at a 
loss to discover. Tlie E.ssenes were a sect, whose fundamental tenet 
was borrowed from Persian Dualism ; they held the fle.sh to bo the 
seat of all evil, utterly prohibited marriage and lived iu the ha¬ 
bitual practice of a.scetici.sm ; the only part of the Old Testajnent 
t<cii})lures which they acknowledged was the Pentateuch, they 
never crossed the threshold of the Temple or took part iu its 
services, or manifested any interest in the destinies of their coun- ’ 
try. Christ so far from being an ascetic was continually taunteil 
with the reproach that he was not one, but on the contrary “ a 
gluttonon.s man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of pidjlicans and 
sinners”; so far from probibiting marriage he honoured it with 
His presence; He caused little children to bo brought to Him, 
saying that “ of such were the Kingdom of Heaven \ a marriage 
feast is one of His favourite images, as typifing the purest human 
happiness, under which to represent tlie Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and lie declared emphatically that marriage was a divine ordinance 
and that " for this cause a man should leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twain should be one flesh.” 
In these v/ords He laid down the animating soul, the essential idea 
of Christian marriage ; and if the Syed knows of any Cliristian 
Divine whoever thought or said that polygamy was not sinful and 
immoral in a follower of Christ, I should be gl^ to hear his name. 
Of course this, like every other precept of Christ, has been traus- 
gres.scd by Christians times out of numlier, but it bad at least ^bi.s 
etfect. Polygamy has never become a legalii^ed institution in Europe. 
This, however, is foreign to our imuiediate purpose. We will pass on 
,, to what our author has to say on the laws of marriagen the Kwan 

“ Among'Mahanimad’s own people, the Arabs, unlimited polygamj. pre¬ 
vailed, pnor to the promulgatiou of Islam. A man might marry as many 
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wimas he eou)d ihaiutaio, and repudiate tbem at will. A widow waa con* 

sidered as a sort of integral part of the bciitago of her husband.. 

.. As<iie legislator of bi^ own nation—the benefactor of the human 

race at lar^, H was Mnhaiumad'a mistiiou to provide efficient remediea for 
all these accunmtated ev’il.<i. fly liiuiting U» maximum numlwr of contem* 
porpeous marriages^ by giv ing rights and prjveligv.s to the wives ns against 
their buttbands; by ra:<kiitg alv'oiute equity towantH tdi obligatory on the 
man; by guaiding against their being thrown helpless on tne world at the 
wilful caprice uf a licentious individual, Muhammad struck at the root of 
the evil. 

Ibxt It b the negative part of the law tvhioh shews the profound depth 
undwlying it. The proviso we i-efer to is not only qualit.ative in its charnc* 
ter, but serves, iu fact, to nullify the pemuissiye clause. Cotistnn-d plainly, 
it iiieaiiB—uo m.an shall have more than one wife, if he cannot deal “ jmstly '* 

and equal]}' with all ... ..^ The conditional clause added 

to the pernii'^sive part Iwing eaaentiully obligatory in its uaturc, uoncomo 
plinnco with its requisiUs Ia3's the iudividual open to the ciuu'ge of cou* 
traveuing the laws «>£ Islam. And Uo*100 in every way the law itself luay 
be considered os prohUdtIve of a plurality ot wi\es.'^ 

These rcmaik.s remind me of the rapid multiplicalion of Fal- 
staff’s men iu buckram. ’It was only the penetrating eye of one 
who bad discerned ** the influence of the Essenes reflected visibly 
in the teachings of Jesus ” which could have discovered these ricn 
Morrs of lii(]d«‘n wisdom iu the crude and simple laws laid down 
hy Mnhammail on marriago and divorce. Except in their after 
cojisequencos,—in the dismal fact that they scaled through all 
the rogion.s of Lslam the dograilatiou of woman, and to this 
day make of her wherever the Koran is hold to bo the word of 
Cod, “ u .soulless toy for tyrants’ lust,’ thbse law.s wouUi be im- 
wortby of e.xamination. They do notexbibit, and indeed it wasim* 
po.ssil>lo tin y should, a glimmer of insight into the refining elevat¬ 
ing and spin Inal isiug piiwor of an equal love between man and 
woman. The woman throughout is treated as a pmssivo agent, 
who had, of cour.se, uo voice in the di.spo«al of herself, but who 
being a .s< nsitivc creature—if you prick licr, she would bleed— 
MuhanimaU advises a certain degree of consideration for this un¬ 
fortunate peculiarity ; but the laws themselves arc neither hotter 
nor woise tliau might be expected from an Arab chief of that 
day, who pcicelved the ill-con.scquonce8 of unlimited polygamy, 
but never thought of the relations between the roxo.s as anytliiug 
hut a felicitous arrangement for incieasing the pleasures of mei). 
The principal provision is contained in the following passage 
If ye fear to bo unjust unto orphans, fear also to be unto 

y|)nr wives. Marry only two, three, or four. But if ye fear that 
ye cannot act equitably towards so many, marry •one only or the 
slaves which ye shall have acquired."* The meaning of this last 
provision is that slaves being an inferior order of animal eoui<i 
tie maintained on a less expensive scale than a free woman, atuif 
therefore what w'ould sntfice fur only one free woman would serve 
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to keep three or four slaves. The word “ equitably ” refera 
merely to the establishment—what we should call pin money ** 
—•granted to each wife. The wife who was convicted cf infidelity * 
on the testimony of four witnesses was to be kept in solitary 
confinement until she died, or to quote the language of the Koran, 
imprisoned ** in separate apartments until death released her or 
Qod afifordeth her a way to escape.” The duty of beating a 
refractory wife was expressly enjoined. ** Those, whose perverse¬ 
ness ye shall be apprehensive of, rebuke; and remove them into 
separate apartments and strike them.” The right of divorce rest¬ 
ed with the man, and was simple and absolute; no restrictions 
whatever are laid down to limit this power; from all that appears 
to the contrary in the Koran, a man might, at any moment, with 
or without pretext, turn his wife out 0 ? house and home. The 
following is the rule on the subject,—“Ye may divorce your 
wives twice; and then either retain them with humanity or 

dismiss them with kindness.But if the husband 

divorce her a third, she shall not be lawful for him again, until she 
marry another husband.” Wives on the other hand have no rights 
whatever against their husbands. These latter are, it is true, 
exhorted to treat them “ equitably,” but if they decline to do so, 
the wife has no law to appeal to which might afford her protec¬ 
tion. Tlie Koran does not contemplate the possibility of a right 
of divorce existing in her ; and the only provision which secures 
her something is the following If he be desirous to exchange 
a wife for another wife, and ye have already given one of them a 
talent, take not away anything therefrom,” and in another place 
it is stated that it is incumbent upon a true believer to furnish 
a resonablc provision for a divorced wife. When it is remembered 
that these two, three or four wives might be supplemented ad lihi^ 
turn with slaves ; that a Moslem might compel a slave even 
though already married to cohabit witli him ; that it is expressly 
stated in the Kon'an that God will be gracious and merciful to such 
slaves as are prostituted for the gratification of the Faithful,* it 
will be apparent to every one that to speak of Muhammad as 
having dealt a blow at the very root of polygamy is to talk 
nonsense. 

This, however, is not the principal point. The power for 
mischief inherent in these laws grew, not out of the actual laws, 
but from the manner of their promulgation. If Muhammad had 
merely claimed for himself the position of an ordinary^ ruler ahd 
lawgiver, knowing that it was out of his power to abolish poly- 

*• And compel not yo\tr maid ser* v^ily Qod will be gracious and merci* 
vante to prostitate tiiomselves if they ful unto such women after their emn- 

be willing to hve ohatitely. pulsion.—'Sura xziv. 

... but whoevw shall compel them, 
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gamy altogether,' but seeking to the utmost of ins ability to res- 
train it wjthin narrow limits, be would doubtless have been a 
great tienttactor to mankind—only in such a cose, liis laws 
would have carried no weight beyowd the cities of Medina and 
Mecca. But the position he actually assumed was radically 
different. He was the Prophet of Qod; the Koran was the word of 
God—the direct utterance of the most High. Again and again 
in the chapter that contains these laws and regulations he seeks 
to drive them home to the minds of his hearers by the expression 
“ This is the ordinance of God or “ This is ordained you from 
God,” and declares that those who believe not on Huhammad 
fwe •' the men whom God hath cur^^ed,” They will, he says, bo 
surely cast to be broiled in bell fire; so often os their skins 
shall be well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange 
that they may taste the sharper torment; for Qod is mighty and 
wise.” Herein lies the vast difference between the Christian Biblo 
and the H uhamraadan Koran ; the one is the history of a Revela¬ 
tion ; the other is the Revelation itself. Tiio one may be handled 
in a critical spirit without robbing it of its aulhorily, because it 
is only the testimony of men recording that which they had 
seen, and their hands had handled of the Word of Life ; but the 
Koran was declared by Muhammad to l)e and received by his follow* 

. ers as the very word, the spoken thought of God. Apart from it 
there was no revelation. These laws about marriage and divorce 
were not the words of a legislator liable to err, incapable of seeing 
the complications that would arise in the coming years ; they were 
the words of God before whom the Past, Present, and Future lay 
like an open book. They contained the divine idea of the rela¬ 
tions which ought to exist between the sexes; and they have 
always been acted upon as such. Hence, the degradation of 
women in Muhammadan lands and their enforced seclusion; and 
hence, also the abominable license of female slavery. In regarding 
women as exclusively created to foster the delights of the other 
sex, the M uhammadan world has done no more than act up to the 
commands of the Prophet and the Koran. But worse remains 
behind. The Prophet, as is well known, could not limit himself 
to the four wives, which number he had declared to be ordained 
by God. He had nina Of course our author in this as in all elsef, 
cau see nothing in Muhammad or his actions that is not entirely 
admirable, and is as usual very wrath with ” Christian writers ” wlio 
Ml to see the excellence of these preoedents. These unfortunates 
are^ it seems, in this matter under the possession of another spirit, 
not ** Christian verity ” but *' Christian charity,” which means ” the 
heaping of vituperation on all the benefactors of humanity unlesst 
of .Uleir creed.” '* A dispassionate examination of facts, a thorough 
analysis of motives from the stand point of humanity ” will, however, 
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put this matter in the right light, and cover thdse calumniators 
with confusion. ** This dispassionate examination ** results how¬ 
ever in a simple statement that the Prophet married s^me of his 
wives front political motives, and others in order to provide them 
with a home. It does not seem to occur to Syed Ameer Ali that 
such a justification as this is laughably insufEcient. If the 
Prophet had been simply actuated by a charitable desire to support 
certain indigent women, he might surely have done so without 
marrying them; while to transgress a divine ordinance for political 
advantages is conduct not very laudable in a Prophet of Qod and 
an exemplar for all humanity. It is, however, idle to discuss these 
points. It is sufficient to know that Muhammad never attempted 
to account for his marriages by either the one reason or the other. 
He boldly said that Qod had given him a dispensation ; that the 
laws which applied to other men did not apply to him : that what 
was a sin in them was innocent in him. His words are explicit 
and unmistakable. 

“ 0 Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
bast given their dower, and also the slaves that thy right hand 
possesseth, of the booty which Qod hath granted thee ; and the 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on 
thy father's side aud on thy mother’s side, who have fied with 
thee from Mecca, and any other believing woman, if she give 
herself unto the Prophet, in case the Prophet deslreth to take 
her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee, above 

the rest of the true believers.. Thou mayest post" 

pone the turn of such of thy wives as thou shalt please in being 
called to thy bed; and thou mayest take unto thee her whom 
thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of those whom 
thou shalt have before rejected ; and it shall be no crime in thee.” 

I do not know in what way Syed Ameer Ali would explain 
away a passage like this, but certain it is that this aud others like 
it which are to be found in the Koran had a terrible aud most 
disastrous influence on the destinies of Islam. The KoraUi as 1 
have so frequently insisted upon, was held by the orthodox world 
of Islam, to be the very word of God, eternal and uncreated, re¬ 
siding as some of them would have said, in the very essence of the 
Deity. This gave to every precept in it an equally obligatory 
force ; it. placed on one and the same level the duties of the cere¬ 
monial laws, and the fulfilment of the decrees of the conscience. 
Out of this conviction arose that conception of the Deity, whioh 
throughout Islam has succeeded in well-nigh extinguishing every 
other—that which regards Him simply as a Fate whose moral 
laws are as purely arbitrary as his ceremonial. And in such 
passages as this from the Koran^ in such acte as the massacre of 
the Bant Kluraiaha, and Uie murders perpetrated ‘ at Medina, the 
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true l)e1ieveT fofand the evidefiee and tho s^anction for hia belief. 
If that was right in Muham?naU which was wrong in other men, 
it was cleifr that the moial laws which cramped and fettered men 
at eveiy turn could nv>t be an expression of the character, a inani* 
festation of the essence of IJim who made the world. He must 
l>e a))ove them and independent of them ; and good and bad, 1)6- 
liever and unbeliever were, sO to speak, the results of a malicious 
cspiice—arbitrary deductions from the sum of human enjoyment. 

“ Wliomcver,’* says the Prophet, '* God shall please to direct, ho will 
open his breast to receive the faith of Islam ; but wl.omsoover He 
shall ]>iease to lead into error, he will render his breast straight and 
natrow as though he were climbing up to heaven. Thus doth God 
inflict a tenible punishment on those who believe nnC 
8vc«i Ameer Alt has other chapters which, hut for want of space, 

I should have been glad to examine. From these I learn 
with considerable surprise, that the Koran abolished slavery, that 
].datn has never been aggressive, that the &]uhaminadHii is romark- 
nblo for being the best man in the world, and that every conceiv¬ 
able blessing has flowed into Europe from Muhammadan channels. 
The reasoning by which all this is supported is truly wonderful. 
They do not, however, directly concern the ch.aracter of Muham- 
inad, and are therefore foreign to my immediate purpose. But 
enough 1 think has been said to show why Muhammad cannot 
he accepted by the We.st as even a particularly high type of 
liumauily. The faith in Christ as the Son of God, some people 
hold to be waning ; but none will deny that belief in his humanity 
is on tho increase. There was never a period in Christendom 
when the moral beauty of the character depicted in tho four Qos- 
pel.s commanded a deeper or more afleciionato reverence. But 
imagine how the light would fade away from the lineaments of 
Jesus of Nasareth, if we knew on authority that could not bo 
donVtted that He had ordered His Disciples to fall upon Judas 
and murder him as a manifest traitor ; that he had stood calmly 
bv, an approving spectator, while two or three hundred Pharisees 
had htcu butchered in cold blood by his followers, and their wives 
and children reduced to slavery ; that while enforcing in His teach¬ 
ing the utmost pudty even of thought. Ho had claimed foi Himself, 
on the authority of a divine dispensation, unlimited license in atft. 
>Vho in such a case would accept either Him or His teaching as the 
rxatnple of a godly life ? Even i^ed Ameer Ali must, 1 should 
tbin, confess that no one would. J have no wish to “ vituperate the 
benefactors of humanity" in the name of Christian charity,” 
Blit facts are stubborn things ; 1 have instanced only a feitr 
of those which leave an indelible stain on the fair fame and moral 
grandeur of the founder of Islam. 

Tfie Baaia of Raligioua jPaifA.*— Passing now from the con- 
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sideration of Muhammad's character^ and accepting, for the sake 
of argument, that Syed Ameer Ah's conception of him is the true 
one, that he was really '* one entire and perfect chrysolite," the* 
noblest, pandest and purest man that “ ever lived in the tide 
of times,*^and that the Koran is a work instinct throughout with 
wisdom and moral insight,—would even a general acknowledg¬ 
ment of these asseruons constitute a sufficient basis for 
an enduring and progressive religious faith ? We think not; 
and here it is that the Syed's reasoning so completely breaks 
down. His own faith in Muhammad and the Koran is, we suspect, 
of a much more orthodox and thorough going character than appears 
ill the present work. This " ciitical examination " is a concession 
to the spirit of modern rationalism ; an attempt to show that Islam 
also can endure and survive the most searching attacks of the 
(so called) ** higher criticism.” But in his eagerness to show this, 
the Syed has forgotten to inquire what is the only possible basis 
of a religious faith, and whether Islam handled in the free spirit 
he recommends, does not become a system of no greater authoiity 
than the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, Auguste Comte, or an^ 
other speculative teacher. What is Religious Faith ? It is preemi¬ 
nently a feeling which is kindled by and attaches itself to certain 
conceptions of the Deity, which it believes Qod Himself to have 
communicated to men. It starts from the divine ground; the 
moment it can be shown that what Faith has believed to be a reve¬ 
lation of Qod, was in fact nothing but the guesses at truth of a 
human intellect working according to the ordinary laws of thought, 
religious faith peiishes. Belief then becomes a purely intellectual 
matter, based exclusively upon the reason, not as in the case of reli¬ 
gion ou the whole inner-man, intellectual, imaginative, and emo¬ 
tional. History establishes this. There is no religion that has greatly 
moved the world, which has not claimed the allegiance of mankind 
on this ground, that it had come down from Qod. Certainly Islam 
did. Tlie Prophet, by the repeated and express declarations of the 
Koran was regarded as the special favourite of heaven. Verily " 
says Muhammad, ** Qod and his angels invoke blessings upon the 
Prophet." And again, “ Verily they that trouble Qod and His 
Apostle, God hath cursed them in this world, and in that which is 
to come: He hath prepared for them an ignominious punishment." 
The Koran was declared to be the thoughts and decrees of Qod, com¬ 
municated to Muhammad by the angel Gabriel. These revelations 
extended over a period of three and twenty years. " The KoraH^* 
wo are told, “ couM not have been composed by any except Qod.... 
there is no doubt thereof; sent down from the Lord of all crea- 
.t-ures." And in another place —** It is He who hath sent down 
nnto you the book of the Koran distinguishing between *goo<l 
and evil and they to whom we gave the gcripture know that it 
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is seat down from tho Lord with trnlh. Bo ui>t thorefore ouo of 
•those who Jdouht thoruof.** And this awful character attaches not 
merely to the moral evhcrtatlous of th^^ Korn it, but (Ob evt3ry part 
of it. It is throughout the pure and absolute expre.ssion of tho 
Diviuo Will. Hero is indisputably a firm foundation for a 
religious faith of a kijid. It silences argument and criticism. Of 
what avail is it. to bring the reason to bear upon the enactments 
about marriage and divorce or to point out tliat women are thereby 
condemned to perpetual degradation ? The Lord of tlu; wholo earth 
has declared tliat such are tho correct relations between the ao.xos, 
with tho alternative, if you do not like them, of being “broiled in 
hell fire.’* Of what «»so i.s it to complain that tlio coremonios of tho 
Pilgrimage arc meaningless and absurd, or that the reverence paul 
to the black stone is a disgraceful concc.ssion to the old idolatry 
of Amhia ; there is the oM an.swer, “ God has ordainod it thus 
and not otherwi.so ; if you perfer not to believe in the .saving elMoacy 
«if the.so cercmonie.s, the other alternative is open to yon,—you can 
lie hreiled in lull fire?” But, on the other hatul, tho Faithful 
woidd add, why think about the matlur at all ? Why trouble your 
head with things that aro too high for you. Believe in God ami 
lli-s Prophet, and perform whatsoever they command you, ami yo«i 
.become forthwith an heir of paradise, wherein aro “agrceablo 
and beauteous dam.sels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view.*’ A faith of thi.s kind cannot conduct men 
very far in the path of progress. It binds the whole of human 
life under the yoke of an iron necessity, and tlic present slate of 
Islam is a convincing proof of its enervating and corrupting power. 
But to those who accept it, it .speaks with a voico of authority ; 
it is a revelation of God commuiiicatcd by God to men. Preci.sely 
the same kind of reasoning has always been applied to the Prophet 
himself. An orthodox Muhammadan would never think of weigh¬ 
ing him and his acts in the nice scales of a scrupulous couscience. 
Ho would think it impious to do so ; whatever tho Prophet did, 
becomes right ipso facto, whether it bo the murder of a Medina 
Jew, or a scandalous intrigue with a Coptic slave girl, or tho 
butchery in cold blood of a Jewish tribe. And if wo grant hi.s 
premisses, his conclusions aro undoubtedly right. If God and his* 
angels invoke blessings on the Prophet, what i.s man that he should 
presume to sit in judgment upon tho actions uf such an exalted 
bcihg? But Muhammadanism bandied as Syed Ameer Aii would 
have us treat it, vani.shes away like morning mist until nothing re¬ 
mains. The pilgrimage to Mecca, the five daily prayers, the laws 
about slavery, marriage and divorce, so soon as they cease to be re- • 
garded as divine ordinances, lose all their binding force. The wild 
Jewish legends and old Arabic traditions which so plentifully en¬ 
cumber the pages of the Kwan, and make it such weary reading to 
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tlh.‘ Western initKl, would have to l>c carefully excised as, in the 
West at least, their ictentioii wojild certainly give occasion for the’ 
irteverent W blaspheme, 'i'ho revelations accorded to Muhammad 
regarding Ayesha, and the Coptic slave and his other wives, would 
also have to go. And in truth it is difficult to say what could 
ho safely preserved, except tlm aJdro.sses setting forth the unity 
and majesty of God. Hut how changed would even these be, if 
men wore asked to receive them, not as a voice proceeding out 
of tbo clouds and <lttrknc«s that shroud tlie splendour of God, but 
merely tis the speculative- opinions of an untutored Arab poot. 
“A iiH-iv Opinion” the ivomu tells u-*, “ntUlneth not unto .any 
truih.” When therefore Sy«‘d Anu-cr Ali spi-aks of “the grainl 
destiny whicli Lite religion of Midianim;nl has yet to fulfil iti the 
woild”—which wosuppiKO nioans the c<mversion of the VVest— 
we wish he bad lioen ^oniewhat more ex[>licit. The only con- 
ceivalde rea.son for which th*^ West would become .Muh.aininadnn, 
would Ihj that Islam was s* Uevelation froni God. Is the Korun thou 
tile word of Got!; and if so, where is the proof of it? If on the 
other hand it bo not the word of God in the orthodox souse (and 
iho Syed s|)caks of it throiighout as the composition of Muliamnuul), 
it l.ack.s the one element of persn:»sion which alone could have the 
power to convert a Christian into a .Muhammadan. It does not 
and c.atmot .speak with aiulioiity. Ami this remark brings me to 
what is more immediately the subject of my essay— ClfUlSTKS- 
POM atid LsIiAM. Syo<l Ann-er Ali lias of course a good deal to 
say on this point, and it is needless to :id<l, that under his handling, 
both Christ and (''hristianiiy come «int very sin.all imh.ed. All tho 
little good ihat tln-re is in ilm world has, according to him, flowed 
from Islam, .and by far tho huger part of tho evil from 
Christianity. The greatest calamity it appears that ever liappcn- 
ed to Euroix) w.as tho tonihlo dofoat of the Araks at the battle 
of Tours, and the repulse ot the Muhammadans wlicn they besieg¬ 
ed Constantinople f<*r the first time. Had tliese events turned 
out otlierwisc, Europe would liave become Muhammadan, arts and 
literatmv would have been accoleratod seven humlrcd years, ami 
there would have been no religious wars, or religious peiuccutious. 
‘Spainiu particular would “not have boemno the intcllociuul desert 
it now is, bereft of tho gloiies of oenturies and “ the reformatiou 
of the Christian Church wtodd hfivo been acconipUshod centuries 
earlier.” “ Islam,’* it appoars^ “ intn^tluced into the modern 
world civilisafion, philosopiiy, the arts arfd the .sciences : every 
thing that eunohms the lienrt and elevates the mind.*’ Fronr 
• all which it also plainly apparent that the Syed can, \yhoii it 
pleases him, wiito very pure .and pt'rfect nonsense. Christ he 
eousidors tar inferior to Muhammad both in the purity and 
grandeur of hi? life and teachings, ami in the work He has accom- 
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pUshcd. But precisely as lie has totally »nisroncoive»i tlio 
.spring and iiaotive power from whence tho religion of Muhammad 
drew its legible aggressive fmeo ; and als<» when that forco was 
spent, the nerveless, uupvogvessive apathy under which tho regions 
of Islam are at this inoinent every where rolling into utter bar¬ 
barism ; so also has ho failed to undevstaml what Clirisliauity is. 
IIo talks of Christ througho»it as the Prophet uf Nazareth ; tliis, 
of cour.?o, is only inlural; but bo scorns to bavo no perception 
that had Christia?!.> deemed him to l>o only such, thorn wouhl have 
Ixjen no Cluistemloin, Men and woincn did not .submit to tl>c 
axo and the slake fur a Jcwisl. propliet, but for an incarnate Chnl 
who hr.d ovcicome death and biought ligld and immorlallty into 
tho world. Religious laiti», in this as in all uthor instances, was 
awakened ami stistainod b}' a revelation (real <»r supposed, 
it matters not) dirtct from Clod ami made by (lod. Wlicn men speak 
of tho belief in Chiistianity :vs being on tho wane, they m<?an that 
moil arc bogiiming to regJiid Cliri.st simply ns a prophet 01 teacher, 
and not a.s a divine being who, in revealing the secrets beyoml 
the grave, spoke of that which i/o knew from personal o.x- 
porit'Mce. 

A ratiotiah ciuluriug ami progicssivo religious faith must possess 
botli an objective ami .siilijcctite fuumiation. Hnbjectively it mu^t 
meet and rt'spund to tho spiritual ncciis and aspirations of I\n- 
manity ; olijcctively it must l)o !ai<luna iitm ba.sis ul histuru-al fact. 
All religions, except one, havo bn>kcii down on citlior tin* one siiic 
or the other ; ami most commonly on both. It is natuial that m 
thnsiastic iMubammmlans, like Sy<‘d Ameer Ali, .shonM -mak of 
Islam as still having a gieat destiny to fulfil ; ami it i.-! posdble 
tiiat at some remote <lay, the decaying body of Islam may sliako 
its limbs together under sonic fierce impulse of culhusiasm, and 
hurling them cii masna on Kmopo, seek to recover, at tho sword's 
point, the burning zeal and invincible force of its prime. Writers 
like Mr. Palgravu and other.s declare that Ibo ohl lire is gradually 
awakening within the soul of 5 Iiihainmadanisin, ami that Chiisb-n- 
dom may again have to repeat, in veritable earnest, the prayer to 
be delivered from “ Jew.s, Tiuks, infidebs and heretics." \Ve iittm * 
ly disbcliovc those gloomy prognostications ; but ibis at any rate 
is not " the grand liestiuy " which Syed Ameer Ali foieseos in the 
future. Islam in his eyes is to Iwcome a grand ivgcmaatiiig 
Fewer, which is to embriice the We.stern wmld, not hh.t than ilio 
Ka.st within tho range pf its iidliienoc. it is tliflicnlt to believe, 
that even a devout Muhammadan, who ha.s beeti in Kuro{H\ should 
ehei'isb with any degree of conviction so ciiiinerical a dream ns this.^ 
Tlicrc is about us much chniice of tiio old Pagan mythology being 
rcstoi'Qk and of sacrifices l>eing oQcred up to AfK>lio and Minerva. 
The 'pteslion would ucvcr gel so far as tu be debated. The sink- 
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hig down of Uic West into a condition of utter scepticism and 
telii'lous indiiTerence is just conceivable; the sub^ituliou of* 
for Chiist is pi^jipably ridiculous. Tiie claims of only 
one fuith^ as a revelation from God, arc yet held as matter 
worthy of dohato, and that faith is Christianity. That the faith 
in Christ will eventually t'lnerge from its present fiery trials more 
tlocply rooted in the hearts and couvscienccs of men, is my firm 
ronviction, Tl»e present questioning and dehating, which seems 
lo many to bo cutting out the very heart of it, are, in my opinion, 
only cutting away certain excrescences and outer coverings, which 
have hindered its full beauty ami significance from appearirig to 
the world. They arc driving the Defenders of the Faith to seek 
for a foundation laid, so to spe.-dc, deep in the nature and life of 
man, which must therefore be us enduring as humanity it- 
self. Unproveable assertions about mitacles, inspiration, the 
jmthority of the church, and the like—assertions about winch it is 
impossible to argue except in a circle—are becoming les.s uiul Ic.ss 
triHiucut every day. Clnist Cbtablished his divinity hy performing 
miracles. Ye.«i, but how do you know that he ilid actually perform 
these miracles ? Because lho liihle says so. Yes, but how do you 
know that the liihle speaks truth in this matter? Because it 
is a divinely inspired book and therefore infallible. Yes, but liow . 
do you know it is divinclj^ inspired ? To this there is no response, 
excopt b«*causo the Bible ih true, or because the Cliurch s.‘iys so, 
whicli only removes the ditliculty a step further back. For if we 
ask whence the Church derived this authority, we mn.it bo tohl 
from Christ, and then the old weary round of tpicstion and answer 
must be trod again until we arc brought round to our first starting 
point. Modern criticism has tlicn done us the service to make 
this .slnguliir method of proving a poisition increa.singiy impn.s- 
siblo. It. has compcllod the thoughtful Christian to seek foi 
some more mtional ground of fiiith than the arijumcnUtm in 
circnlo. And it i.s not difiieuU to find. 

The idea «»f a special Kevelation accorded to the Jewish people . 
is distasteful to Modern Thought (misled it must be admitted by 
oithodox Theology), becan.-so it seora.«: to .involve a perpetual 
iniraclo. Modern Thought secs clearly enough that the Jews, llieir 
Ijeatlers, Kings and Propliet.s, were men of like passions with 
oinst'lves, lijiblo to tho same errors, subject to the same infirmi- 
tips, and ihey ask what reason 1 ^ there to suppose that these Psalms 
and Piophocies of theirs «'»>•»; produced hy any miificulous process 
la’ouliar lo thomst';vc3. 'Ihey are quite right as Chri.stendom i.s 
• Wgiimiug to diM wr. Then* was uotiiiug milaculous in tlie pro- 
ductiuu v»f the* dowish writings—not ‘‘aiiruculous,” that is m tlic 
aioUern scicuufic application of the term—no breach or infraction 
of the Order ui Natuu*. Assuming that there is a God, He must 
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govern the worUl citlior iu this wnj or iu tltal or some other. 
Assiiniiijgtihat Uc hnJ clotermined to nmko known to men the 
method of His moral government, And ^eloeted as His agents for 
this purpose a particular people, and opened their mimls to ro-* 
ceivc this knowledge, there would be no breach iu the laws of 
nature—nothing in anyway moic miraculous in the Jews' possess¬ 
ing this partiemar knowledge, than in any man or nation posstsss- 
ing any gifts or powers whatsoever which are not possessed 
i\)nally by the whole human race. The ipieslion resolves itself 
into one of simple historical fact. Did the Jew possess this know¬ 
ledge or did he not ? We can sec at a glance that the present 
advanced state of the Western world is not due to Jewish influen¬ 
ces alone. The education of a world is a work many-si<leil; and 
there are vast regions of human activity wliich never came within 
the coguizjmce of the Jew, Man would he infinitely jioorer tlian 
he is, if the gifts of philosophy. Poetry, ajid Art had not la'on 
lavished upon tlie Greek, or if the capariiy for govt rnmeiit, and 
the sense of the majesty of Law had hemi witldiold from tho 
tvomaii. They all were divine gifts which have hrlpod powerfully 
to “ build up tlie being that wo are.” Jlut it is manifest, from 
their wln)le history, that neither Greek nor liOinau over attained to 
a living and lasting conviction of a One God ruling tlic earth in 
righteousness, or as Air. Arnold would pivfer U) put, it of “an 
enduring Power, not ourselves, that mukc.s for nghteousnoss.” 
Tlie utter corruption that overtook their schnme.s ul life is duo 
to tho lack of this conviction ; and not only so, but wherever and 
at whatever time we examine the story of men, wo find that 
nations have decayed and fallen back into barbarism just as they 
have ceased to believe in an “ enduring power not themsclvc.s, 
that makes for righteousness.” 

This essential element then, in the growth of humanity, has been 
supplied by the Jew ; in.somuch that couhl wo sever from the 
structure of Aloderu Thought all that it has <lerivcd from Jewish 
.sources, tho very holiof in this “enduring power” would perish 
from among us. Thi.s is both iliustratcd and ctiidiimed by the 
remarkable fact that where the literature of tho Jews has not 
penetrated, tho l>eli6f, as a practical guide to conduct, never has 
existed and does not do so at the present time. It is manifest, 
moreover, that the expeiiences of life do not .suggest it as a mutter 
of course ; otherwise it would have l>een the coaunun heritage of 
Assyrian, Chaldusan, Greek, and Homan. Whence, tlicn, had the 
Jew this knowledge which none of the niitions of antiquity pos¬ 
sessed—to tiie clear and perfect appreheoMon of which tho Jew 
himself could never attain—and yet to forget which has t^en, as 
all history shew.s, tho death kiicil of empires and dumiutoris, 
the sure and certain precursor of utter decay^ Is there any 
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answer possible, any answer conceivable except that the Jew was 
taught it by God 1 The aestheticism of the Greek, the practical 
ability of the Roman, the mora insight of the Jew, &re all His 
gifts ; but the last involves £f necessity a clearer and more direct 
perception of the mind of the Giver. The first two are as though 
we should guess at a man's character through the medium of 
his works; the last as though we should know his character 
by direct contact with the man himself. In what way could 
it be expressed better or more truly than as a Revelation or Disco¬ 
very of God ? And so also with regard to the Incarnation. There 
is nothing miraculous, no infraction of the Order of Nature, in the 
statement that the Word of God took fiesh and dwelt among men. 
Spring and Summer, Autumn and Winter were not thereby dis¬ 
arranged ; all things in heaven and earth went on as they had done 
from the beginning ; only God who had been partially manifested 
again and again in all the good and great men who had ever lived, 
revealed Himself fully in the form of a man. The Word of God 
who had been the light of every man who had come into the world 
was then made known in the fullness of His perfection. The point 
at issue is not a question as to the possibility of the miraculous, 
but one of simple historical fact. Can Christianity be accounted 
for in any other way ? For if the New Testament History be true, 
the Incarnation, so far from being an infraction, must be a part of 
the Universal Order. Here, then, is that which modern criticism 
has effected for the faith in Christ. Hitherto we have been expected 
to swallow it, so to speak, in a lump and undigested, in virtue of 
a number of miraculous sanctions—miracles, inspiration. Church 
authority—which were supposed to act as a fence putting it quite 
out of the reach of irreverent criticism. But now, at length, it has 
been discovered that the fences derive all their strength from that 
which they are supposed to defend. They may be true, if Chris¬ 
tianity be true ; but they cannot be assumed to be true, and then 
used as arguments to prove the truth of Christianity. The very 
foundations of the Faith are now being assailed, and this I say is an 
advantage, because in no other way could the indestructibility of 
those foundations be adequately made known. The discussion has 
passed into the arena of facts. What has Chrisf done for mankind ? 
Can generation after generation be led into an ever higher life, 
and fuller development, while their mental food from childhood 
is a gross and palpable falsehood ? Do we find this progress in 
lands where Christianity has not been knowq 1 Does such progress 
generally accompany truth or falsehood ? Such questions as these 
.every one will perceive, cannot be pushed aside ofFliand by au 
a priori araertioii that miracles are impossible and therefore 
Christianity must be a delusion. 

The next great change that is being gradually effected by Modern 
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Thought is a right estimation of the evidential value of the miracu¬ 
lous. UntS within the last forty years, miracles constituted the very 
cornerstone of the Christian Faith, with two almost ei^ually disas¬ 
trous results If from any cause whatsoever any 000 bocaino convinc¬ 
ed that miracles were impossible, the whole fabric of Christianity, 
so far as he was concerned, came down with a run. During tho 
eighteenth century this kind of scepticism abounded, and it could 
not well have been otherwise. Miracles proving Christianity, it was 
impossible that Christianity should render miracles authentic ; tho 
evidence of their possibility must bo sought for elsewhere •, and 
especially by an examination of the regular order of Nature. Now 
the recognised definition of a miracle was a break in tho order of 
Nature; of course therefore such an examinationsc could conduct 
to no other result than to an utter disbelief in the rniracidous, and tins 
feeling, we see, manifested in the Deismof thatiday. But evj-n to ^h®so 
who experienced no difficulty in accepting the miracles of tho Biblo 
as historical facts, the undue prominence given to them had tho 
effect of shutting out from their perwptions the moral beauty 
of Christ’s teaching. Dreadful scholastic definitions of Atone¬ 
ment.” of " Justification,” of “ Original Sin ’ were accepted without 
hesitation, without an inquiry whether they did ^ 

the moral instincts of man. What matter if they did? Cod had 
manifested His omnipotence by a variety of wonderful and 
Lmendous achievements, and the 

to ar<^U0 and criticise, but to hear and otey. But Modern Ihoii ht 
has wrought here a great and most beneficial change. It has dnvp 
TKo"y°to see that men cannot be policed and 
tiSv" It is the love of God. and not His power wlncli will alone 
* -J L riLnprate the world. Looking at tho Bible rcconls and 
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wherel)y the Jews believed themselvevS to have attained that 
knowledge—a point on which they might easily b^ve .been mis¬ 
taken. Pn^ an analogous ca^e. A man has come to the Knowledge 
of a certain fact, which he can state clearly and accurately, 
and which is capable of being verified ; but when pressed to give 
an account of the process whereby he grasped this fact, he gives 
one which is manifestly vague and erroneous. Does this invalidate 
the fact? Assuredly nut, for that as we have said is capable of 
being verified independently. It only shows that the man does 
know the one thing, but does not know the other. The moment 
a man apprehends this distinction and all the consequences that 
flow from it, the miraculous portions of the Old Testament become 
HO many statements of fact asserted by old historians, the examina* 
tion of which he is ready to luuiurtakc in the same dispaasiouate 
frame of mind as of similar statements in Herodotus. But what 
then is the attitude of mind which a thoughtful man should 
assume regarding the miracles of the’Old Testament? Are 
they facts, or are they only myths ? The question is one 
which cannot be answered offhand ; which will be answered in 
different ways by different people. I will try to explain my own 
position. 

Tho consciousness in the Jew that God was about his path, 
and about his bed, and spying out all his ways, had the in¬ 
evitable result of making him either apprehend—or imagine that 
ho did so—the direct interposition of the Almighty in everything 
that befel him. It is plain that a habit of mind like this, in a rude 
untutored age that luid never learned to interrogate Nature, was the 
exact soil on which a crop of miracles would be sown and fructify 
in almost unlimited abundance. Legends would grow up plentifully 
and be easily accepted which told of any striking illustration of God’s 
especial favour for his chosen people; and there aro many stories re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament which, to my thinking, manifestly bear 
this legendary character. The passage of the Israelites into Canaan, 
dry shod over the Jordan ; the fall of the walls of Jericho ; the 
miraculous feats recorded of the prophet Elisha, seem to me to 
stories of this kind. The staying of the sun and moon was, 1 
fahey, originally intended as nutiiing but a poetical fancy ; it was 
converted into concrete fact in the transfer from the Book of Jus- 
her to that of Joshua. But there are other stories in the Old 
Testament which are records of facts that actually happened, and 
only interpreted in'a manner alien to modern' thought. A miracle 
it must be remembered in the mind of a Jew, was not an infrac¬ 
tion of one of our (so-called) laws of Nature. He knew nothing 
about these; it was simply a sign of Ood'e presence —that iS, it 
was addressed to the mind and not the eye of the beholder. 
Its significance resided in its subjective power over the soul. 
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Take I»y way bf illustraiioa the mgn of tho Burning Buiih. 
Modern Thought reading this story at once exclaims, This is ab¬ 
surd; the ]|roperty of fire is to burn and consume whatever it 
touches; what therefore Moses beheld scould not have liceu a bush 
actually ou fire, but an optical delusion.’" Granted. But why 
should not God employ an optical delusion as the means of pri>duciug 
a conviction of His pivsence ? ** Abu Ali aUFiidail. a celebrated 
ascetic and one of the men of the path drew his origin/' we are 
told by the Arabic biographer, Ibn Khailikan, ** from a family of 
the tribe of Tamiin, whiai had settled at T.ilAkau. He ct)iumenced 
his life as a highway robber and intercepted trawliois on the 
road from Abiw.anl to Sarakhs, but hia conversion was operated 
by the following circunistaiice. As be was climbing over a wall 
to see a girl whom he loveil, he heard a voice pronounce this 
verse of the Koran, ‘ Is not the time yet como to those wh<» 
believe that their luarts shouKl humbly submit to the adnumi- 
tiou of God ? ’ (iiura 5 J v. 15 ). On this bo exclaimed, ‘ O Lord 
that time is como 1’ Ho then w'eut away from the place and 
the approach of night induce<l him to repair for shoUer to a ruin¬ 
ed edifice. He ther<j found a band of travellers, one of whom said 
to the uthei'.s, ‘ Let us set out,’ but nuotluT atiswerod, * Let us 
rather wait till daylight, for at-Fuduil is on the road and will stop 
us.* Al-Ftidail then turned his heart to God, and assured them 
they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst tho greatest of 
saints.’* The verse of the Koran which thus converted, as if by 
magic, a robber into a .saint—can it be de.scribed in any way so 
truly, so accurately as that it was to him a nign of God's preaeitce / 
The bright light which shone round about S:iui as he journeyed 
towards Damascus may or may not have been a rniruclo in the mo¬ 
dern signification of the term ; it is impossible to say whether it 
wa.H or not, and it is utterly uuimpoitant. Jt wa.s to the future 
apostle, a sign of God’s presence; and a.s such it became the turn¬ 
ing point of hi.s career, and one of the mighlie^i and most fiir reach¬ 
ing events that are to l)c found in tho entire history of (/hristen- 
dom. The sign of the burning bn-sli is an exactly analagoua in¬ 
stance. The exile from his own jieople, brooding over their wrongs 
and sufferings in the silence and solitude of the desert, must often 
have re-called the promi.sus made to Abraham, The future Found¬ 
er of a nation, rich in all the learning of the Egyptians, endowed 
with strength and courage aqd wisiloiii, must often have had 
within him an eager desit-e to lead forth his dowy-trodden fellows 
to the Promised iAud.* Could it be po.ssibie that God might have 
predeetined him for the accomplishment of this glorious task? 
if so. He would surely vouchsafe him some sign of His presence* 
and md ? Hb thought apjpears to meet with a response, fle sees 
the bufih that hums with nre and is not consumed ; be hears a 
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voice commanding him to undertake, in full assurance of success, 
the mighty work he had been brooding over. Of what‘importance 
is it to us to guage the exactc scientific value of this vision. What 
matter whether the burning bush were an objective fact, or simply 
a subjective and purely personal experience. Moses, we may rest 
assured, did not weigh such nice points; he accepted it as a 
aigiei of God's ^presence; and the restilt proved him to be right. 
Had Moses failed in his endeavour ; or had he never attempted the 
deliverance of his people, the vision of the burning bush would 
have been to us an optical delusion and nothing more. But when 
we know it to have been a critical epoch in the history of. the 
world—an event fraught with illimitable consequences—it becomes, 
not the less an optical delusion—if we are bound to translate 
the language of the Bible into the scientific jargon of the day— 
but one sent for a particular end, informed with a divine purpose, 
serving and intended to serve as a sign of God’s presence. The 
ten plagues of Egypt, die passage across the Red Sea, the three 
days of pestilence that humbled the pride of King David, were .all 
miracles which would be much better described os **signs of God's 
presence.*' Probably all three, and certainly the last two were 
due to purely natural causes, but not the less God made use of 
purely natural phenomena to work out great moral ends. And 
does He not continue to do .so still? Have not war and famine 
and pestilence, nnd tremendous natural catastrophes been accept¬ 
ed in all ages nnd by all nations as the signs of God’s anger, re-call- 
ing humanity to a sense of the duties laid upon them ? Do not 
peace and plenty, exactly as’of old, make us feel that there is one 
who “sondoth rain and fruitful seasons filling our hearts with joy 
and gladness ? ” They are signs of God’s presence to us; they were 
nothing more to the Jews. 

The Jew knew nothing alKm.t secondary causes; he drew no 
distiuctiou between the natural and the miraculous ; God with 
him was all in all.« God it was who came walking upon the 
wings of the wind ; who covered hiinselt with light as it were, 
with a garment, and stretched out the havens like a curtain. God 
it was who had made the world so fast that it could not be moved 
who sent the rain and the thunder, the storm and the sunshine. 
And hence, the sign of the Burning Bush, which led to his 
deliverance from Egypt, was also a sign of His presence; the 
plagues which humbled the haughtiness of Pharaoh, the storm 
that destroyed his army in the waters of the Red Sea, were alike 
the work of God. If you had asked him whether they were 
broimht about by natui^ or supernatural causes, he would have 
attuned uo meaning whatever to such an inquiry. God had 
delivered his peop'e, that was all he knew. Ocm bad stoelched 
forth his arm over the river of Egypt, and the waters had become 
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a$ blood; Qod * had “ caused ihe sea to go back l>y a strong^ 
cast wiiid^nd made the sea, dry laud but the tonus “ natural '* 
and **mifeiculoiis’' belong to a jar^n which had not then 
come into existence. It was the deliverauco that impress¬ 

ed the Jew; not the physical conditions under which it was 
accomplished There is, I admit, a considerable quantity of 
legendary matter in the Old Testament which cannot be made 
subject to this piinciple. For example, it seems to mo impoasiblo 
to regard the dialogue between Balaam and his ass 
otherwise tlian as a myth pure and simpli^; not only is it utterly 
incroilible, hut it is meaningless and irrelevant, a manifest inier- 
polaiiort which destroys the continuity of the story. t)ther inci¬ 
dents such as iti the contest of Klijah w'ith the piic-sts of Baal Iho 
fire that came down from heaven and con'-umod tlie sacriticc, aro 
cither pure miracles or pure myths; they cannot ho explained 
away as merely natural phenomena, interpreted after a manner 
peculiar h) tin? Jews. , Their authenticity or otherwise will de¬ 
pend very much on the frame of mind which a critic Iniugs to 
their examination. But iiere too, in order to correctly estimate 
their significance, wo must hear in mind that they i\re parts of a 
whole—incidents in a grand national drama, giadu.ally unfoldoil 
from the call of Abraham to the return from tho Captivity. 
During all thi.s long periofl we aro witnesses, so to speak, of tin* 
history of an idea—the idea of a One Cod ruling the c.arlh in 
righteousness; gradually dolacliing itself from polytheistic and an¬ 
thropomorphic elements, nulil it acquiresan unilispufcil ascendancy 
over the Jewish mind. This it is which gives its special unity to 
the Old Testament w’ritings. They may he read .is .1 grand epic 
poem which recounts the long contest between the many gods and 
the' One—Isis ami Dagon and Bel and Ashtaretli and Moloch, 
ngaiuat the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacoh—resulting in 
the ultiinafe victory of the One. What juilgment we pass on tho 
objective reality of the incidents of this ti'imicndoiis contest will 
depend mainly upon the judgment wc have come to regarding 
tlie objective reality of the contest itself. Was it an actual verit¬ 
able struggle between spiritual powers of good ,ind evil, or only a 
shadow-fight projected from the too active imagination of tha 
Jew? If the last, then we may bo cert.iin fire never came down 
from heaven at the bidding of Elijah. But if Elijah was in word 
and in fact, the servant of a Living God, the story ceases at 
l^st to be incredible on a priori grounds Tb® questions theu 
to bo asked are— 1 / Does the story, as related,^ bear the im-* 
press of veracity? 2 , Was the end to be obtained sufficient¬ 
ly great to justify the means ? From my stand-point both 

J uestjons would be answered in the affirmative. The history of tho 
ewsToo, it must be remembered, commences with the call of 
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Abralianii and not wiili Utc stojry of the Fall. But commencing 
from that point, I think that with the aid of this simple arinciple-^ 
iiiat a miracle to the Jew was not a breach in the Order of 
Nature, of \'^iich he knew nothing whatever, but a sign of God’s 
presence ” to bo tested by its effects upon the mind—the “ mira¬ 
culous ” difficulties of titc Old Testament may nearly all be sur¬ 
mounted without questioning il»e verocity of the writers or destroy¬ 
ing the moral significance of “ the sign ” It is manifestly absurd 
to expect that a Jew of that period will record and describe na¬ 
tural or other extraordinary phenomena with the scientific caution 
and precision of a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

So mrrch on “ the miraculous " as recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. lJul it is clear that the miracles of Christ cannot bo treat¬ 
ed in the same manner; oilhor they were objective realities or 
they were nothing at all. What then, in the face of Modern 
Thought, is the jiositiou \vc nmst take up hero. On this subject, 
the first point worth noting, as it seems to mo, is that none of the 
acts recorded of Christ are of that nature that if accomplishe*’, they 
would need the whole solar system to be thrown out of gear. 
They arc mostly aeU of licaliug which derive their miraculous 
character not from their inherent impossibility, but from tlic. absence 
of secondary agencies in effecting tlicm. The feeding of the five 
thousand, the raising of Lazjuns, and the Resurrection, do not come 
under this category ; imt iheso likewi.'so art*, if we may use the ex- 
pres.sion, tletachcd events having no far-reaching ties with the whole 
stem of till ngs as would have been the case, had Joshua really 
stayed the motion of the sun ami moon ; or if the sun had really 
gone liacic fifteen degrees on the dial of Ahnz. They do not disorga¬ 
nise nature ; they work no con.seqnences outside of themselves ; they 
only contradict experience. Of coui.se they, as well as all things else 
recorded of Him, are utterly incredible if Christ was only a man ; 
but if the Lord of all life, physical and mental, was to bo revealed 
to the world; if the consciousness of Immortality was to lie 
iinpre.ssed upon men, they becomo tlio most natural and fitting 
means for accomplishing those ends. Now, no one acquainted with 
the Euistlesof the New Testament would be hardy enough to assert 
that the early Churches adopteil Christ as their ever present 
though invisible head, knowing Him to be nothing but a man. 
St. Paul writing to the Romans says that he is entrusted with “a 
Gospel of Gml concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, who was madd 
. of the seed of David arrordiug to the flesh,. and declared to be 
the &n^ of God wiUi power by the Resufrection of His dead 
bmbs ; and this tiplo of regarding Christ is common to all the 
Ernstles. They establish the fact that from the very birth of 
Christendom, Jesus of Naxaroth was regarded as the mauifes- 
t&tion of God in a human form, a^d that the proof of this rbMed 
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>iy)0D the belief in His Resurrection from the (JeaU. A\u\ if we 
.look along athe whole history of Chiistemloni, wo shall find it one 
unbroken testimony to St iVil’s assertion that “if Chn<!t be not 
risen from (he dead, the»i is onr pretfehing vain and your faith is 
also vain.” The ethics 0.*'Jesus of Nazareth, apart from (hisWbofin 
His divinity, would have availe»l nothing; men and women clung with 
itivincihle faith, not to a mor.d teacher, but. to the incarnate Sou 
of Goil who bad cnltrrd into the state of death, had giapple<l 
with that—the universal irresistihle enemy of man—and had over¬ 
come it. They could endure the worst which tyrants and persecu¬ 
tors could inflict on them because, since the ontranoo of Christ into 
the state of death, and His Resurrection thenci', there uo longer 
stretclicil beyond the margin of the giave 11 dim land peopled with 
strange and fearful shapes, but “a heaven from which (hero catuo 
an«l could ,come nothing but light and blessing to the earth.” Tho 
luiriudo of the Resurrection may then bo aaiil to bo the, eanlinal 
fact, the very corner-stone of Cbristiauity. If the evidonoc breaks 
down here, no internal beauty, no adaptibilily to the moral Heed.s 
of Humanity, can preserve the faitli once delivered to the Apostles 
from being treated as an imposture or delusion, 'i’licy erected 
it ou this {oundatiou, and if that be removed, the superstructure 
necessarily tumbles into ruin. On tl>o otlior band if this fact 
can lie e.stabli.'ihcil on a firm and soliil basis, even .a professod 
sceptic would have little reluctance in receiving as objective truths 
the Ollier miracles recorded iu the (Jlospiels. 

Tlie relation in which the Epistles sbind to the Gospi-ls is often 
unwittingly overlooke<i, and long trains of argument arc Iniiit up due 
mainly to this omission. The Gospels are h.aiuilod ns if they had 
built up the early Christian Churches, ami the Epistles had como 
after tiiem. The exact oppo.sito is the tiuth. The Kpi-stles are 
specially valuable as giving us iu a form altogether beyond suspicion 
the fundamental lieliefs of nascent Christendom, almost immediately 
after the death of Christ The incidental notices of Jesus scattered 
through them are in perfect harmony with the portrait drawn for 
us in the Four Gospels ; the great salient facts of Christ’s life and 
death are, nearly all of them referred to iu language devoid of am¬ 
biguity ; and Qospefs and Epistles, so far a.s they cover the same 
ground, illustrate and confirm, bnt never contradict each othei^s 
statements. The Gospels again, whether historical or not, are tnani- 
festly the work of earnest seekers after truth. None but men who 
felt to the uttermost the beauty of holiness and charity and Stroi'e 
to manifest it fiirth in their own lives, could have^ delineat^ ** the 
Saviour ” of the Rvangelists— **a fket altogether incompatible hitb, 
at least wilful impostura In Urutb, even in the pretont 1^ of 
scepticiem and criticism, their narratives would be credited with? 
out hesiUttion. but for the int^ingling of the miraculous/' 
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But if it cau bo 8l)own that the most stupencfoiis miracle of all 
recorded by them is testified by an almndance an(^ variety of 
evidence, which can rarely be accumulated round a^y historical* 
fiact, thenti fortiori the lesser miracles become stripped of their 
incredibility. If wo cau accept the Resurrection, with as much 
assurance of certainty, say, as the Battle of Waterloo, we should 
have no difficulty in believing the miracles of healing, the casting 
ont of devils, and the like. 

We find, then, that immediately after the death of an obscure 
Galilean preacher, a society rose up in the heart of the Roman 
Empire claiming Him as their divine though invisible Head, and 
appealing in confirmation to the fact of His Resurrection. This 
Society, unlike those nnitur«;d upon ordinary superstitions, does 
not become a gloomy intraotable fanaticism which merely agitates 
without purifying the world in wliich it exists. Without material 
forco, it simply wins its way by the persuasive power of a high 
iileal presented before the minds of njen. From the evidence 
of its literature wo find that among its first and most devoted 
adherents were men of profound thought, arnl the most beautiful 
and elcvateil spiiitual capacities. They rank to this day as among 
the greatest moral teachers of all ages. We find that this belief 
in a liesurreclion nerves slaves and weak women to endure with¬ 
out flinching the most terrible tortures ; and wo see finally that • 
during a period of eighteen centuries, it has reigned with increas¬ 
ing power over the miiuls of men, but acting throughout as an 
incentive to all progress. The fir.st thing, then, 1 would ask ; Is 
there anything akin to this in the history of the world ? Ho 
false superstitions lead to the.so admirable con.sequencos ? In 
the case of hrokcu down religions can we not, with ease, disengage 
the good from the bad ? Do wo not all say that that which led 
mt'ii to higher levels of life was good—that which tended to lower 
and corrupt them, was bad \ And is it not the merest truism to say 
that the one was good because it had truth in it, and the other 
bad because it bad not? Without this belief in a Hesurrectioii 
the very foundation and vital sap of Christendom would have been 
lacking—Does it accord then with human nature to l)elieve that it 
.puts forth its loveliest blossoms, and yields its choicest fruits when 
fed upon a lie ? 

“ But the actual accounts of the Resurrection ”—say some-^ 

“ How are we to believe these ? The details differ so much from 
each othw that any attempt to reconcile them is futile.” What 
of that? We do not disbelieve the fact of .the Battle of Water- 
^ loo Vtceause there are utterly hopeless discrepancies in French, 

* English, and Prussian accounts of it. Tliey are all at one .as to 
a great battle having been fought^ and that is sufficient to^ estab¬ 
lish the central fact. Nay, in this matter of the Resurrection, 
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the discordant accounts given in the Four Gospels immeasurably 
.strengthen the evidence for the event itself. iJad they agreed in 
every partmular, the result would certain!) have been deemed a 
concerted forgery. The four accounts *s we Imve them, hre utterly 
free from a suspicion of collusion ; and show, therefore, that the 
belief was universal in (he early Church. U was only natural 
and indeed inevitahlo that in the widely scattered early Churches, 
where the means of intercommunication were scanty and lUfficult, 
tliere should be ditlerenccs of detail iu the collatera circumstances 
that attended the great central fact; but they cannot invalidate 
that —rather as I have already said, they multiply the evidence in 
proof of it. 

This belief, then, iii the fir.st instance must have been propaga- 
ted by the Apo.stles. Jf not tlic statement of a fact, it must have 
been either a conscious imposturo or a mere delusion of tho ima¬ 
gination. The theory of ‘‘ conscious imposture " may bo dismissed 
without discussion. All reasonable critics are .agreed that conscious 
liars could nut liave laid the foundations of Christianity. There 
remains, then, that of an “imaginativo delusion.'’ Nothing that I 
can say is likely to detach any one Iron this theory who has 
already embraced it. There is a credulity of scepticism which 
is not less irrational tliau the credulity of snpor.stitioii ; but 1 will 
point out tho huge weight of probability that toils agairnst it. 
Kven an imaginative delusion mu.st spring from some root; and 
in the present case it couhl have been only ono of two. Tlui 
Prophet of Nazareth may have been a man precisely as tl»e Four 
Gospels have depicted, as.sorting himself to be tho long promised 
Messiah of tho seed of Abraham in whom all the generations of 
the world were to 1x5 blessed, exhibiting at once Jlis power over 
the world and Ilis love towards mankind by a scrias of redemp¬ 
tive acts—triumphs over di.sca.se and misery and sin—informing 
the minds of those who heard Him with a new moral life; pre¬ 
dicting His death upon tlie cims, but declaiing at the same time 
that this—His seeming defeat—would really be the commeiuJeinent 
of His conque.st over the powers «if the world j that on the tliirtl 
day He would rise from the grave, ami that from that hour, a 
Spirit would proceed from Him, wiiich .slowly but surely wouhjl 
penetrate tho olxiuratc heart of man, and make a new heaven 
and a new earth. The fierce, capricious and lustful deities of the 
old Pagan mythologies would be re*place<l by One who out of His 
tender love towards mankind suffered death upon the ftroas ; tlio 
principle of self-love would be re-placed by that of self-sacrificts; ■ 
the worship of power by that of love. If the Prophet were really 
a man sucli as this, then the btiiief in His iElesiirrectioo might,* 
perbapi^ have been the imagination only of loving minds; but 
then it is manifest also that in such a case it would have been 
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audi a perfectly natural and oveu inevitable sequence to bis fore¬ 
going life that a very slight amount of evidence—far less than is 
preserved in the annals of the early churches—w<»uld suffice' 
to transferdt from the spheivs of the imagination to that of history. 
But those who reject the credibility of the Resurrection do so on the 
a priori impossibility of miracles, and they reject along with it all 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels from beginning to end. lu 
their eyes Christ is merely a moral teacher, who was executed as a 
criminal; and the halo of divinity which is cast around Him in 
the new Testament Epistles not less than Gospels—they interpret 
as the affectionate yearnings of the heart investing the object of 
Love with all the attributes it would desire it to possess. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, there was nothing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth to justify the bupposition that He would rise fiom thu 
dead. The belief was duo solely to the too eager imagination t)f 
His disciples. Now, if ilieie is one fact which comes out in 
the Gospels more cleail) ihiin another, it is that tho Apostles 
wore totally destitute of imagination. They never lise above 
tho level (intellectually) of ignorant Galilean fishermen. Their 
Master’s mission, and His siihliniest precepts are consisteutly 
translated by them into tho nio.st earthy and thoroughly 
matc'iial equivalents. They look forwaid to His becoming a 
great worldly potfntato; they behold themselves in anticipation . 
thu chief favouiitos of an (Jiiental dcs^jot, and quanel for the 
places to the right and left of Ilia thionc ; they are filled with 
sore dismay when He speaks of his ignominious end ; and arc 
simply bewildered by tho ohsciire hints tliat He will liso again. 
When Ho was airestctl they all forsook Him and lied ; when He wa.s 
dead they accepted it as the final crushing of tlicir hopes ; when 
told of His Itesunoclion, " the words appeared to thorn as idle 
talcs and they beliovoil them not.” These men, it is plain, weie 
altogether hontst anil tuilldid or they would not have left hehimi 
them such candid and nidlaltciing pmtraits of themselves ; but 
no one will deny that they could not have possessed a single spark 
of Imagitiaiioii. To eiedit them with liaving first iinagineii the 
story of the Ueoiiiieelion, then believed in it with sueh intensity 
ol eonviction as to iindeitake the enterpiiso of hnilding up a world¬ 
wide Faith with (his dream as its (ouudatioii ; and finally to have 
evolved an imago of their Master so peif(‘clly in harmony with 
this eential tenet that we have the Four Gospels a.s the wiitten 
record of their preaching, is a demand ou human credulity wliibli 
only inodcrtr sceptirism would have dared to make. It would, 
iriiue, constitute a greater miracle than the Resurrection itself. 

* Gianted that (.'bust did rise, and that His spirit did inform and 
elevate the mindti of hU disciples, aud the tnaivolloits transforin- 
aliou that c-uiic oVvir them is accounted for by an adequate cause. 
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Deny the Resurrection and Christiauity becomes like a rootless 
.stick planted in a waste of saud, whtdi uevortUeless booomos 
vaster, migftticr, and more enduring, than all the trees of the 
forest. • • 

Few, however, of those wlio reject Christianity care to examino 
with any thoroughness the chain of historical evidence that knits 
together the religion of Christendom. It is a task tedious and 
laborious in tho exirouie, and men prefer to bcUovc upon trust 
that English tlieologians are profoundly ignorant, oxtx^pt Oishop 
Colcnso to whom it has been given to destroy tho Pentateuch 
utterly ; and that Germans, who—also upon trust—are ereditoil with 
inexhaustible learning and an unerring critical acumen, have prov> 
ed tho Bibic to bo myth from beginning to end.* Their alienation 
from Christiauity is due to hojuo statement of its leading jIoo- 
trincs revolting to their moral sense, which has been impn'ssed 
upon tliem when childrou, or enforced in later life with terrific 
threats by some injudicious preacher. Bub in no deparimeni of 
theology liavc tho enlightening and purifying infiucnccs of Modern 
Thought operated with more marvellous results than Iuto ; and 
it is ill the great and tlioroiigU reformation which tho dogmnlic 
system of Christianity is under process of undergoing tnat I rest 
my faith in its pcrrnaucut power over huruauity. t5o long sis I lie. 
fouudations of Christiauity were sought for in something nob 
essentially moral—such, for example, as the power of God inunl 
fested in the achievement of prodigies, or an Infulliblo spiitt 
ventriloquising through tho passive minds of Psalmiais and Prt>- 
phets—the moral contradictions involved in scholastic systems ot 
theology were, as wc have already said, held to bo of comparatively 
small moment. Chri tianity was bohlly held to be a set of com¬ 
mands from God proved by miracles, and oiiforcod by friglitful 
penalties ; if in tho face of all this any one cliose to uject it on (ho 
score that it offended against his conscience, that was his look 
out. Be knew the consequences. Wc do no! mean to say that any 
one ever did or over could become a Christian driven thereto by 
a panic at the thought of hell fire. The extraordinary inconsis¬ 
tency of the mind enabled human beings in all ages to believe at 
one and the same- time in the everlasting love of God, and 
His everlasting wrath agaiust those who had siimed ; just iis num¬ 
bers of devout people have held slavery to be in exact harmony 
with the precepts of Christ. But a time Gomes when men as 

—__ ! _ 

* In this oonnectiOQ 1 may, perhaps, lection of bints, but even as sneh it 
be permitted to refer to another .nrti- may suggeat the lino of iuqniry wbtehi 
cle of mine published in this Revim ought to be lakeo by any ono exam- 
about ujne mouths ago—** Tbc true ining the h^torioal proofe of Oiris- 
teet of k Revelation,** It is only a ool- tiauity. 
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though by magic, awake up to a sense of the error that has so long 
been hidden from them, and then, like Othello,— 

Not poppy nor mandragora,'^ 

Nof all the drowsy syr-ips of the world 
Will ever medicine them to that sweet sleep 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Such is it now. The fetters of scholastic theology have been 
broken ; the old dogmas so formal, precise and busiuessdike, seem 
all at once to have collapsed, and it appears to be in any one’s power 
to make tho shifting cloud, called Christianity, assume what shape 
ho pleases. So we find the authority of Christ appealed to to estab¬ 
lish every variety of Faith, from the Infallibility of the Pope, away 
to the Viu^uest and most shadowy Theism ; and people think us 
they listen to tho Babel of tongues that the power of the Teacher 
of Nazareth must be passing away, not retlecting that this univer¬ 
sal appeal to His authority is a conclusive testimony to the breadt.h 
of His teaching and the d<ipth to which it must have prol>ed the 
human heart. The change that is passing over Christian theology 
is tho puttiug of a living soul into tho tlead booes of dogma, tho 
transforming of formal propositions in divinity into the exhiintiou 
of a Power actually and sensibly engaged in tho redemption of 
Mankind from evil A few paragraphs will suffice to shew this 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

The story of “tho Fall” as rel.'ited In the second choptcr 
of Genesis has succumbt-d, or i.s fast doing so, undor the assaults 
of scientific discovery and a more searching Biblical criticism. 
Wo know now that the appearance of man upon the earth 
ascends into an antiquity infinitely more remote than wa>' 
contemplated by the writer of this Eastern Aj)ologuo; 
while the latest critical inciuiries tend to establish that the 
story itself is of Babylonish origin, and appropriated by ilm 
Jews during the Captivity. Whether this be so or not, few 
people now-a-days think of quoting Adam and Eve and the talking 
serpent, as a proof of a primal fall or the need of an atonement. They 
have been driven to seek for Its evidence, not in an Oriental 
parable of doubtful origin, but in the very nature of man ; and 
there they find the story written in charactWs .which tlioso who run 
may read. Is man in the state iu which he ought to bo't Or is it 
not the fact that the voice of conscience is continually reminding 
every one of us, that we are continually transgressing moral laws 
wo are made to obey? Can niau do the thing that he 
would ? Or is not the experience of St. Paul, an universal one, 
that to vMl is present with us, but the power to do that which we 
i would is absent ? l>o not we all so© in the innocent guileless faces of 
cbild^o, an image of what our minds should be ; but is it not a sad 
but incontrovertible truth that from tho first moment of oar birth 
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all tho evil that has been don© before us. weaves its meshes around us, 

. and gradu^ly drains us dry of that early purity atid joyotisness ? 
There are men, it is true, w ho tight against inis tmiversal enemy with 
some measure of success ; they ascend^to higher levels of existence 
than the crowd Ireiow j but here again is not Paul's agonised en¬ 
treaty to be delivered from the body of this death,” an universal 
experience? And are there not many more who become the wil¬ 
ling slaves of the evil influences about them, and steadily, as the 
saying Is, ** go to the bad ” ? Or if we take a larger outlook, does 
It not become daily more and more appareut tliat war and pesti¬ 
lence and famine, are tho results of human selfishness, human 
ignorance, and human indolence ? Do not all the poverty, and 
W’Vutcljodness, and disease and tilth abroad in tho world, which wo 
are so utterly powoiloss to remedy, shew that humanity has fallen 
into an utterly cliaotic and disorganised condition t M.-m cannot 
rc:iioily or rem vc this vast accuipulation of evil and error, fur as 
we liavo |u«t been compf^lcd to admit, hu is incapable of elevat¬ 
ing even bis single self to his own ideal of what ho should bo. 
Jf he cannot eilect this in a single instance, it is mauilcstly ab¬ 
surd to suppose tiiat ho will over died it for tho world «at largo. 
Tims wo are led to sec that the Christian doctrine of a “ Kail of 
Man” does not in tho suiallest degree depend upon the story of 
Adam and Kvo. It merely usscits a patent and terrible fact, that 
luou have fallen .into a vjrong state, and lack tho ability to bring 
themselves into a riy/U oue. 

Out of this fact springs the need of an atonement.—iu other 
words the need to bo brought into harmony with tlio Creator, 
Hero again, tlianks to Moilern Thought, wo have nearly succeeded 
in getting rid of Shylockdiko explanations of tho-* Atonement- 
legal transactions with a wrathful God who must havo llis pound 
of flesh if not from this person then from that—and havo 
commenced to build upon the suro broad ground of human 
nature. It is, simply, a matter of fact, that, in all ages and 
among all people, the seemingly invincible power of evil hoa 
caused men, in a variety of w'ays, to regard it as a Divinity, 
^melimos they have thought of it as a coequal principle with that 
of good ; sometimes they havo called it Fate ; sometimes, as at tho 
present day, the tendency is to regard man as only a caoninffljlr 
contrived piece of mechanism which turns out what is called 
“good " or “ evil ” according to tho manner of its inner construc¬ 
tion. It is plain that any one possessed by any ^of these belief, 
cannot enter heartily'and confidently into the battle against evil, , 
whether it be that within him or that in tho world without. When¬ 
ever, as in India or the regions of Islam, the belief in Fatalism* 
becomes general, stagnation emues; followed at no distant interval 
by a c6n8tantly increai^g moral and intellectual imbecility. The 
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only possible method of escape is to briog man to a right under¬ 
standing of the order of things—in other words,to set him 
at one with the Creator of the universe. Does God' hate evil ?* 
Is Ho determined to eradieate it from His universe ? Are men 
bound over to commit evil, whether they like it or not ? Or is 
there a Power working on their side, stronger than the evil that is 
working out their destruction ? To get at the right answers to these 
torturing doubts—in other words to know God —constitutes the 
doctrine or rather the fact of the Atonement. **God,” says St. Paul, 
•' was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.** —dispelling, 
that is, the false beliefs about Him, by the manifestation of His real 
character. 1 am not asserting that He actually did so ; that can 
be decided only by an examination of tho historical evidence ; T 
am only pointing out hero that tho leading doctrines of 
Christianity are based upon the deepest needs of human nature, 
and perfectly harmonise with tho teaching of conscience. 

From the doctrine of Atonement we^ pass naturally to that 
of SacriPico. Hero again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have 
sliakon ourselves free from Mediaival Theology with its dread¬ 
ful theories of a God who had made up His mind to destroy 
niunkiml, hut forewent this amiable intention upon receiving 
an erpiivalent in tho execution of his own sinless Son. We have 
got rid, T say, of all this; and with no glamour before our eyes, 
havo como straight to tho New Testament to find out what the 
life and death of Christ actually means. The professed object 
of Christ's life and death was to work out the salvation of 
man in a two-fold manner—by the revelation of God in the ful¬ 
ness of flis perfect Love, which constitutes what Is known as 
ti )0 Doctrine of the Atonement—and by the illustration in His 
life and actions of tho principle of conduct which ought to govern 
the relations of men with each other—in other \vor(ls, tho principle 
of Kolf-sacrifico. It is a poor and mutilated concoptiou of “salva¬ 
tion" which regards it as the future transfer of the fortunate 
recipient to some divine laud flowing with milk and honey, and 
it runs counter to the direct declarations of Christ, “ The King^ 
dom of God is toUhin you*’ “ ThU is life eternal (i.e., salvaticn) 
to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent** 
Salvation constitutes a certain particular condition of mind ; when 
a man is brought into a right state, so that he obeys spontaneous¬ 
ly and without effort lUo voice of conscience enlightened by 
Christ, he is saved; and Just so far as any of us accomplish this, Wo 
culer into eternal life even here in this present world. The law of 
conduct, Christ teach(M both in word and act, whereby alone we can 
.approximate to tins salvation of tho soul,” is to sacrifice ourselves 
for tho good of others ; love is tho strongest power in the world, 
and vhrough it alone can the families of men ever be united into 
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one. I," says Christ, if I be liftetl up will draw all men to me," 
meaning 4hat the crowning sacrifice, which shrank not from the 
cruel deani of the cross in its earnest zeal for the elevation of 
humanity, would speak to future agiS with a voice of •power that 
would penetrate the most obdurate heart. The death of Christ is 
not a means of averting from men the wrath of God, but the crown¬ 
ing illustmtion of the Law of Love which alone has the power 
to deliver them from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. And did not Christ speak truly ? Has not 
that pure and perfect humau life which closed upon Mount Calvary 
drawn all men towards it? Has it not been to all the cciiturios 
since, the example of a godly life—the embodied idea of humanity ? 

But if the world is to bo regenerated and men brought into a 
right state, it is not enough though God should actually descend 
from the skies and make known what that right state is. Man has 
fallen under the bondage of sin ; and he needs a Power higher and 
greater than his own to.liberate him from its fetters. The slmplo 
exhibition of a right state cannot remedy his inherent incapacity to 
reach up to it. Christ acknowledges and provides for this weakness. 
He promises that after Ilis departure, His spirit will remain among 
men to provide that strength and inner illumination that would 
otherwise be wanting. Is not this precisely what has happened ? 
If we shake ourselves free from theological dcfiuition.s and look 
facts in the face, is it not strictly true—a truth that every one, 
Christian or Sceptic, would cordially acknowledge—that for the 
last eighteen centuries the Spirit of Christ has been moving over 
the face of our Western world, and subduing all European thouglit 
—more or less—to the likeness of its own image. It is " the Spirit 
of Christ that has al>olished slavery, mitigated the horrors of 
war, made the relief of the poor and destitute an imperative duty 
on those that have abundance; sanctified domestic ties \ and 
leavened the thought of Europe to a degree immeasurably greater 
than the acts. Here again the Christian makc.s no demand on the 
faith of the Sceptic; he only points to a vast number of historical 
facts which are patent as the sun in heaven. 

Thus have wo been led up, step by step, to what is known as the 
great mystery of “-the Trinity in Unity j ” but if, forgetting for a 
while Athanasian Creeds, and similar ^wildering documented wo 
investigate the idea of God set forth in tho New Testament, wo shall 
find there that nothing more is affirmed of the Triune nature of tho 
Beity than each of us may verify by bis own experience. Every 
man is a Trinity in Unity. There ia firstly, the n^n himself, who • 
may direct hfs mental and physical energies in this direction or in 
that exactly as he pleases; tnere is se<^nd1y, tho word that proceeds 
forth from him—in other terms his character, the work he does 
in th6 world, the impressioB good or bad that he leaves upon his 
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follows ; and there is fiually the spirit of the man, which bmds 
together the man, his character, words, acts, and thoughts into a 
living unity, The man, his life, and the spirit in whicB he lives, 
can never Iso confounded together* by the most unpractised meta- 
pliysician, and yet cannot be thought of as being otherwise 
than one. What tho Jjiblo affirms is that man is made in the 
imago of God, and consequently that in God we find that arche¬ 
typal " Trinity in Unity " which is nevertheless reflected in each 
one of ns. God is tho Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
tho Word who took flesh, is the perfect manifestation of His 
character ; tho Holy Spirit is the living power that unites them ; 
and these threo are One. 

R D. Osborn. 
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Am*. VI.~RIFLED ^RTILLERY. 
A Paper for the General Reader^ 


S CARCE a week passesi but tbat interesting person " the general 
reader finds the columns of his English newspaper more or 
less takou up by some question of artillery. He finds, for instance, 
a description of a “ Field day at Shoeburyness," where all the novel¬ 
ties of the past six months are exhibited to a mixed company of 
Olficers, naval and military, British and fi'oroign, luvontors, Ama¬ 
teurs, Contractors, &c. The description is generally in considerable 
detail; as few technical words aro used us |)o.ssii)le, and the rcKulm 
are pourtrayed with all the word-paiuter’s skill. The description 
is often suppiemeuted by the wood-cuts of the Illustrated London 
Nevjs. Despite those modern advantages, “ the general reader 
finds himself incapable,of compreUending with any satisfactory 
degree of clearness what he has read ; and were ho to attempt 
to convoy a notion of the new ideas which have entered his 
head to another person, ho would find hiinsolf uttcily at a loss. 
ITe may have inspected guns great and .small, and perhaps have 
scon them fired ; he may bo a sportsman, or a volunteer, and 
liavo a certain knowledge of small anu.s ; but of the principle.s 
iiiV(»lvod in ntled artillery, he knows nothing. He may road 
discussions on the respective merits of breech and muzzle 
loading in great guns, treated with au ardour and vigour of 
language worthy of a theological controversy ; but beyond learn¬ 
ing that there is a good deal to be said uu both sides of the 
question, he can form no intelligent opinion of his own. 

It is purposed in these pages to give such cloinenlary uotiuiis 
of rilled artillery as shall place the intelligent '* general reader ” 
in a better po.sition to comprehend a .somewhat ab.stru.se sub¬ 
ject. No tex:hnical words shall be used without an explanation, 
and every efiort shall be made to put what we may have to say 
in what is called a popular form. Nevertheless, wo shall have 
often to call upon him to use his mind s eye and to attempt to 
penetrate where no human eye can see. The scientific artillerist 
will h.ardly find the perusal of our pages either lutoresling 
or profitable. 

If the reader will accompany us while we consider the nature 
(5f a smooth-bore gun, lie will be in a better position to com¬ 
prehend that of a rifled gun. A smooth-bore gun is, essen¬ 
tially, a strong vessel in the form of a tube olos^ at one end. 
It is attached to a carriage of a couveuieut height and of e* 
fortfi suited to the nature of the service it has to per¬ 
form.’ The gun is capable of having its boro directed 
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above or below the horizontal piano through the trunnions*; 
and further of being retained in any given position o{ elevation 
or depression while the gun is fired. The ^ore is^a smooth 
cylinder into which is inttoduced, first the cartridge containing 
a suitable charge of powder, and then the cast-iron spherical or 
“ round ” shot. With a very little thought we can convince our¬ 
selves that when the powder charge is exploded the force of the 
gas at the instant of explosion will l)e at a maximum immediately 
about the seat of the powder and shot; we are then led to the 
obvious conclusion that the thickness of the metal of the gun 
towards the breech should be greater than that at the muzzle. 
This consideration alters the external form of the exterior of 
the gun from a pure cylinder, the form we shall have conveyed 
by using the word tube, to a truncated cone, or to a tube with 
a stout jacket on it towards the breech or closed end. 

At the moment the charge is lighted, the gunpowder does 
not flash instantaneously into white-hot gas; but the burning 
of the grains is very rapidly progressive : after tbo generation 
of only a portion of the gas, the round shot is sot in motion, as 
it requires but litlio force to roll a ball. Atul here it must be 
remembered that to get the ro\md shot into the gun it is 
necessary that its diameter should bo somewhat less than that 
of the bore : and that when it is rammed homo up to the charge, 
it lies, in consequence of its weight, on the lower surface of 
the bore, leaving a “luno” or crescent-sliaped empty space 
around the upper surface of the shot. Through this empty space 
a portion of the gas escapes ; and as it is iu a high state of ten¬ 
sion it presses the shot down on the lower surface of the bore, 
at the same time that the greater portion of the gas impels it 
forward. The reaction of the metal of the gun causes a rebound 
of the shot to the upper surface ; and the combination of this 
vertical motion with the horizontal motion of propulsion, results 
in tho shot pursuing a zig-zag course through the length of the 
bore. Kccogniziog tho existence of this motion, which is veri¬ 
fied by the examination of the bores of the bronze f siege pieces 
of Foreign Powers, the traces of the blows of the shot being 
clearly defined, we cannot fail to see that the final direction 
• of tho shot as it escapes from the gun will depend upon the 
position of the last bound in the lx>re. Should, for instance, 
the last bound be against tho lower side of the Iwre, the shot 
would fly further than if it bad struck the upper side. If it 

* Truuntons ar© cvnadtioal blocks is an alloy of copper and tin. In 
ot metal iunno'^ ally atutched to England the word Brass," an alloy 
tho gun, titting ^mtablc seats iu the of copper and zinc, was erroneously 
gun-carriage. applied in former days to iho inotal 

t Bronze, as applied to guns, of the field-guns. 
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wore to strike on fhe ri»lit si»le, the sht>t wouM riy to »ho left ot’ 
the point Minc<l at, ami veivff. Neo«l more be Raid to shew 
the great nregul.aiity of tlie >diooting of smootli-borc guns ? 

Ami yi‘t tliere a»t* tmuiy \>lher* soincvs of inegularity. a 
few of whieli may h<- memtioiird. The qnatiiy ami the comliti«»n 
of the powder vary ; the diameter of the hi>r<‘ of the gnti and of 
the sliot vary between cvrtuin inaunfactuiing limits; the weiglit 
of tin; sliot agaiu varies between certain limits, Aifain, no 
shot was probably over cast perfectly solid, so that its ecnirt' (»f 
gravity rarely if ever eoincides with its centre of lignr«‘. ' bavily 
as every shot on leaving the boro is as it wore <lvtained for an in¬ 
finitesimally short period as it toucltes the bore, wliile tlie oppodiit 
point of the spbere is free ti) fly forward ; so every shut :it»auis a 
motion of revolution round a varial>Ie axis. This axis will often 
change according to a well-known mechanical principle : and as this 
principle is of ilie highest importance as regards rillod guns it 
must i»e explaiiusl in smne detail. 

bet us imagine any laxly which may be sot in motion of 
revolution to bo divided into a mass of particles closely fitting 
t‘,u’b other, like the grains in sand-stono. JjOt. us .say that one 
of ibesi* particles is situated at a distance of two inches from the 
euiitrc of revolution. The force or quantity of motion with winch 
the paitiele will act is represented iu mechanics hy thomassof the 
(•arliclo niuliiplied by the distance ; the “moment'' of the parti- 
<-lc is represented by tlie foice multiplied into the distanee ; that 
IS, l>y the mass into the square, of the distance. Now, if the sum 
oi the moment.s of the whole of tho p;irMcle.s of which the body is 
composed be taken, that sum will form what is termed “ tho 
inoiiiiMit of ineriia ” of llie hody. 

Fmtliei, in any body, whatever bo its shape, there are three lines 
t«‘rnie.«i the “ axes of inertia." Jf the body revolve iduml the 
tii'si, tlie movement of rotation give.s the maximum inoment of 
ineitia. Around the second, the moment, of inertia is a mini¬ 
mum. Each of these is attended with this peculiarity, that when 
it is the axis of rotation, the motion conlinnos round that axis ; and 
if by any extraneous cause the axis be <tisp!jiccd by a very little 
<|iiantity, it will alter everv instant, but always rcapproach tho 
principal axis of iiiertia. The axis of minirnnm inertia has this 
peculiarity to a smaller degree than the axis of maximum inertia ; 
that is, the limit of displacement is less with the former than 
with the latter. . • 

'J'he third axi.s is intermediate lietween the two others and is of * 
no importance in the question before u.s. , 

To fix the ideas as to tlio.se axes, let us take a now laid egg 
wliileryet soft, and .squet*/x} it until the cross section, instead 
of being a circle, shall be an ellipse. The minor axis of this ellipse 

• 1 
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will be the axis of maximum moment of inertia. The line join¬ 
ing the centres of the big and little ends of the egg will be the 
axis of minimum moment; while the major axis of the .^ellipse of 
the cross aeqtion will form th0 third or intermediate axis. When 
one of the two first lines is used as the axis of rotation, the 
motion of rotation is stal>lc ; in any other case, it is unstable. 

The stability of the axis of greatest moment of inertia may l>e 
easily practically shown. Take a coin such as a penny ; and at 
any point on the surface distant from the centre, bore a hole 
through it and attacli a thread nine or ten inches long. Hold the 
end of the threat! hetween tingor .and thninb, and twist it. The coin 
soon begins to revolve about a vertical line through the point of 
attachment; the axis of the coin, in the Hrst instance, preserves 
the same inclination to the vertical line which it had when iu 
II slate of repose. The disc thus turns round the axis of the 
greatest moment of inertia; but iia the velocity increases, that 
inclination increases, and the coin raises itself up despite the 
force of gravity. 

If, in lieu of a disc, we take a cylinder of a length of from 
ten to fifteen tinie.s its diameter and attach a thread at any point 
other than its middle, the axis of the cylinder, in the first 
instance but little distant from the vertical, will by degrees 
l>ecomo more and more distant, approaching gradually the hori¬ 
zontal position as the velocity of rotation increases. 

The reader is now in a position to understand how that the 
round shot leaving the bore in a state of rotation will change its 
.axis of rotation, if that axis be not one of the two principal 
axes of moment of inertia: ami a change of axis of rotation 
will superinduce a change of ilirection iu the flight of a spherical 
projectile, if the centres of figure and of giavity do not cuiucide ; 
and this we have stated to bo invariably the ca.se. 

In firing smooth-bore orduauco, the projectile appears for a 
considerable portion of its curved fligiit to be going directly 
towards the object, when siuhleuly it may sometimes bo seen 
to diverge to the right or left. This change of direction is due to 
the alteration of the axis of rotation, and it is chiefly observ.able in 
large hollow piojeotiles—shells ; chiefly observable po.ssibly from 
the velocity being less, and from their size being greater, which 
makes them mure easily seen in flight than smaller solid pro¬ 
jectiles. 

The reader will now unr rstand how dissatisfied artilloryraeh 
.were with their fimooith-hoie guns when they foum'. thcni'iclves 
likely to he oxp>>sed to the fire of rifled small arms. 

• If, m lieu of a .hot iu the form of a sphere, we fire one iu 
the form of a cylinder, after a range of a few yards the shot 
tumbles over lu the air and revolves around the axis of least 
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moindnt; that is. one at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, 
if that ax^ be longer than tlio diameter of the cylinder. If. 
however, w the time the shot is^ impelled forward, that^ is receives 
a motion of translation in tlie vlirection of its axis, we can 
by any means give the cylinder a motion of rcvoliitiou round 
that axis—the axis of least moment—we siiall cause the cylinder 
to move head foremost; fur a^ the body revolves round one of the 
principal axes of inertia, the Ixidy will be stable in its movement: 
and if any extraneous force should throw it out up to a certain 
limit, it will gradually rctnru to it. 

In artillery practice with elongated shot with some gnus, the 
projectile at starting may be seen to “ winUllo,” that is, revolve 
on an axis at a >light angle to the axis of the projectile. As the 
projectile flies on, this irregular motion hccoiyes less and less 
until the projectile gets steady ; thus attaining the condition 
which school boys describe, in allusion to their spinning tops, 
as “ going to sleep.” * 

But the Hat end of a cylinder meets with great resistance from 
the air. If to the front end of iho cylinder we att.'ieh a head, 
the vertical section of which shall be that of the water lino of a 
ship, we can understand by analogy how much suporior would 
be the power of that body, when set in motion, to cleave its way 
through the air. If, then, we form the front pint of the projectile 
so that its vertical section shall bu the shape of a lanceolate 
gothic window, a form called “ ogival,'though the projectile may 
present the same cros.s-scctioua) area as did the cyiindor, it will 
be less impeded by the medium through which it Hies, than if 
it iiad the originul fiat hcail. 

It is well to try and realize in a familiar way if poH.sil)lo, 
what this resistance of the air is like. If the reader will take a 
fan iu his hand and wave it edge-wise, and then turn the fan a 
ipiarter round and wave it face-wise, lie will realize, in the first 
place, how greatly the resistance depends on the area exposed to 
that resistance. Further, it little matters to our semsatioos whether 
there be a wind blowing in our faces at tho rate of ten miie.s an 
hour while wo are. standing still; or whether wo are carried 
smoothly through a perfectly still air at ihu same rate. In either 
case the pressure on our bodies would lie about lb. per square 
foot If the pace were incieased to 100 miles per hour, that is to 
th« force of a hurricane which throws down trees, &c., tho pressure 
would be 49lb3. per square foot. With these familiar instauccs we 
might leave it to the reader’s tmaginatioii to conceive the pressure 
on an elongated projectile Hying at the by no means unusual rate* 
of 1,400 feet per second or 955 miles per hour. We will, however, 
give hiPm a close approximutiou to the amount of that pressure. 
At the above rate it would be aJbout l,625ibs. on the square foot, or 
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SOllw. upon the projectile of a gim of three inches’in diameter. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that as the velocity decreases 
thn pressure decreases in a very high ratio. ^ 

'J’hcro itf a further circuinTAance-. connected with the cylindrical 
or cylindro-ogival projectile of the highest importance. It is 
tin’s; if a sphere and a cylinder, or cylindrO'Ogival projectile of 
the same diameter be fired out of a gun, supposing for the mo¬ 
ment ihiit we can keep the axis of the last two in the direction of 
motion, the cross-section of tltose three bodies—that is. the area 
exposed to the resistance of the atmosphere—•will be in all three 
cases one and the same circle. Supposing the projectiles to have 
all the same initial velocity at the mouth of the gun; and that 
the cylinder and cylindro-ogival shot weigh three times as much as 
the spherical shot, the momentum *—the power of overcoming the 
resistance of the air—would be three times greater with tl»e elong¬ 
ated than with the spherical shot. Or to put it another way, if the 
spherical and elongated shnt dificre<l in diameter, hut were of the 
same weight, the power of overcoming the resistance of the air 
would be the same, if the initial velocities were alike ; but the 
areas exposed to that resistance would vary as the squares of the 
radii of the cross-sectious.f Suppose the diameters were four inches 
and three inthes respectively, the areas exposed would be as four 
to two ami one quarter ; conseipicntly the elongated shot woiiKl meet 
witli nearly one-half loss rohistance from the air than the spherical 
shot would. 

We can now see how desirable it is to fire elongated projectiles 
as compared with aplierical; but the former involve not only 
a motion of translation but one of continuous revolution round 
the long axis. There lies the difficulty, and on conquering this 
difficulty there has hcon expended an incalculahle amount of brain- 
work and money. But before going into this part of the sub¬ 
ject, it is desiralile to notice anotlier point of <lifference between 
the spherical and elongatml forms of projectile. With the spherical 
shot the instant the first powder-gas is generated the shot rolta 
forward ; while the elongated projectile fired from a smooth-bore 
slides forward. The friction in the latter case is much greater 
than in the torme.v. Wlien, however, the projectile has not only to 
be sot in sliding motion forwaid, but at the same time to be set 
in rotation in a rifiod gun, the resistance to the force of tlie powder 
increases in an enormous ratio j consequently the struin on the 
gun is vastly augmented. U will be seen, then, that without in¬ 
creasing the thickio-.sH of the gun and con.sequcntly its weight out 
of all rea.son, it ift impossible to tire the siune relative charge—the 

• Wrijrljt inp.itiplicf) into velocity. sqnHro-* of their radii. 

t Tbf iucjn of vary a.s the 
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ratio of the wefght of powiicr to that of the shot—>with clongatei) 
as with sohuricai projectUes. 

The vhKous methods of eaiuiug the revuluiion of an elongated 
projectile may be thus cUussified :— • • 

1. —By \arying the form of the projectile so ua to obtain re¬ 
volution by tin; lusistauce of the air, the gun being a smooth- 
Irtjre, 

2. —llitled grooves (hclical-chamieis) cut in tho bore, into which 
fit projections ou the piojuctile. This is the stud or rib Kystein, 
ttio gun being a mnzzle-loaiier. 

3. —Rifled grooves and load-coated projectiles, the gun Iwing 
a breech-loader. 

The fust system, though extremely tempting to the novice, 
has never been snccessftii tliongh tried in a vast variety of forms. 
It is based on tho sanio principle as a child's toy tbimed by a 
little paper whirligig stuck by a pin to the end of a stick. 

'i'his IS a wind-mill ,on a small .scale, only that in the latter 
case, the wind-mill stands still and tho wind (air in motion) 
causes it to revolve, lii the former case tlie revolution is ob¬ 
tained, when there is no wind, by tho child urging his whirligig 
ngaiiist the still air. Thoso who have had the misfortune to 
embark on tlie venture of causing a shot to revolve on this sys¬ 
tem are much to lie condoled with. Tiiey undoubtedly do succeed 
in getting up a certain amount of revolution, but us the velocity 
of translation is reduced, so is that of revolution, since tlio 
latter is dopentlent on the former : the result is that even at 
moderate distances the shot turns lieols-over-head. But on tho 
oiher hand, encouraged by a partial success, tho unfortunate wordd- 
bo inventor is dragged forward to runewed trials by the simplicity of 
the sy.stem as regards the gun. No complications arc to bo foiiiut 
there at any rate, he thinks. No power of reasoning or rieiaiied 
statements of previous failures can deter him. On ho must go 
aftt'r his ignis faiatia until weariness of mind and oinpiiueas of 
pocket bring him to a stand-still in a slough of despond. 

The second and tliird systems, which arc thoso wliich obtain in 
tho rifled artillery of all nations, both involve rifling the bore of 
the gill). 

Everyone is familiar with tho common nut and screw, though 
certainly it is not every one who is familiar with their construc¬ 
tion. Lot ns therefore endeavour to e.xplain it, as tho riHetl gun 
and its projectile form respectively a nut and scsew. Lot us take 
a cylinder of the proportions of an ordinary desk ruler and measure * 
its circuinferonce. Then cut a right-angled triangle of paper 
whose base shall be equal to the circumference of the cylinder,* 
ami wip>,se |>erpcndicutar is tbo length in which wo wish the 
screw or helix to make one complete turn ; this longth U called 
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the “pitch ” of the screw. If we now wrap this triangle round 
the cylinder so that the base shall accurately envelope the cir< 
cumference of the cylinder, the perpendicular will be parallel to 
its axis; while the hypothenhse, oi third and greatest side of the 
right-angled triangle, will trace the curve of the screw, making, 
of course, one full turn in the “pitch.” The curved line, it will 
be easily understood, may be wrapped round the cylinder in the 
same direction as the motion of the hands of a clock, or in the 
reverse direction; the former is termed a ‘‘ right-handed, ” the 
latter a “ left handed ” screw. 

Suppose, now, that this cylinder were placed in a lathe and made 
to revolve once while a stef-l point is by some means made to tra¬ 
verse horizontally the distance we have above called the pitch j 
that steel point would obviously trace the same curve as that form¬ 
ed by the hypothenuse of our triangle. The screw traced on the 
outside of a cylinder is called the “ male” screw. 

To form the nut, we have only to substitute a tube, having its 
l)ore of the same size as the cylinder, and make it revolve in the 
same time as that cylinder ; and to adjust the steel point so as to 
he capable of moving horizontally as before, hut down the tube ; 
we shall thus trace the companion or female screw of the nut. 
Or, again, if the tube remain fixed while the steel point is endowed 
with both the motions of translation and rotation in the same 
ratio 08 before, that is, that it shall traverse the length of the 
pitch while it makes one revolution, the point will trace the helical 
curve or screw. This last method is that adopted in rifling or 
cutting a screw inside the bores of guns. 

We have now a male and female screw traced on the outside of 
a solid cylinder and on the inside of a hollow cylinder : but if one 
is to fit freely inside the other, the former must be somewhat less 
in diameter than the latter. Suppose it to be so : and instead of 
merely tracing the helical curve, let us cut a “ thread ” in both the 
male and female screws in the shape of the letter A with its bead 
cut off at the cross bar or in any other suitable form. If the male 
thread he made somewhat less in width and height than the female 
BO as to fit freely, the male can be screwed into the female screw. 

.We have thus a screw and nut with a single thread,” as it is 
termed. If the diameter of the cylinder and tube and the width 
of the thread admit of it, we may cut a second, third, or any 
convenient number of threads on the cylinder and in the tube 
We should thus have a screw of two, three, or more threads. The 
‘ screw of several threads is employed where great and sudden force 
is to he developed as iu a coming press ; for the pressure is dis- 
irihuted over a greater surface than with the single thread. The 
blades of a screw propeller of a steam ship are portions of separate 
threads. They get a better hold on the water than a single blade. 
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AikI here we must claim the reader's close attention for the 
actioti we are about to ex|ilaiii is somewhat difHcuIt to uiulerstaiid. 

• Suppose tlfe mole screw (right-handed) to be pariially screwed 
into the female and let us ti|x ous mind's eye at eue part of 
the male thread; let us say, looking at the cyliudor eud on, 
at the |>oiut repuvouted by the figure XII of the clock. At 
this point the thread runs forward atul to the right: now let ih 
change the position of our eye wUh lefercnce lu the tiiljc and 
cyliiulcr, and bring it directly above the point marked XU*; 
filially let u.s suppo.se the tube to be made of ghm so that we could 
seo what was going on inside and that the male tiiread is a very loose 
fit, the male thread standing equidistant from the sides of the fe¬ 
male thread. If the tube bo fixed and we push the cylinder, this act 
will bring one side of the male In contact witli the corresponding 
side of the female thread ; there will be a certain amouiit of fiiotiou 
Ix’tweeu these two sides. But if W3 only push hard enough, we 
shall overcome that friction ; and as tlio two form circular inclined 
piaues in euntact witli‘each other, we shall cause tiie moveahlo 
one to slide on the other; and to slide, the cylinder must revolve. 
Wc shall Ihcivforc push the point marked XI1 through (he various 
points marked I, 11, III, «S^c., and so on. Thus our pushing the 
cylinder has not only the effect of thrusting it forward—the mo¬ 
tion of translation—but of causiug it to tuin iii a motion of 
lolntiun dextroraum. But let us mark this; that it is the/c/t 
h.’ind sole of the female tlircad which drivesi* the screw round to 
tlie right. If any reader finds any difficulty in realizing tlii-s, 
let iiim imagine bimsetf to be walking down a path bound on 
either baud by a wall, and that this path and its bounding walls 
gradually curve round to the right. If he walks perfectly straight 
forward he will find himself impeded from following the 
straight diiection by the wall on his left hand: it is that wall 
which diverts him to the light. 

To return to the screw, instead of pushing, if wc pull the cy¬ 
linder, that is, reverse the inotiou of translation : the cylinder 
will come towards us revolving in the direction opposed to that 
of the hands of a clock, that is, ainhlroraum \ the right Hanks 
of ...c female sc'ow tiiread will turn the cylinder to the left. 

Wc are at length in a position to go hack to the gun. In 
the actual manufacture of riffled guns, the boro is in the first 
instance a smooth cylinder ; if it is a muzzle-loader and is to be 
riflfed for projectiles on the stud system, a number .of grooves—the 

** If the reader will draw a figure preheniiioo of what follows, 
shewiiig the lu^e and female screws t This side of the screw in a right- 
in phitt with the sides of the male handed thread is called the bearing 
thread equidistant from those of the side, and in guns ** the diiving side.” 
female, it will greatly assist his com* 
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throats of the female right handed* screw—varying from three to 
nine in nnmbor accordifig to the diameter or calibre pf the guu, 
are cut from near the hreech end of the bore to the muzzle. 

This gntf will fire a cylindfo-ogival projectile of a length between 
two and throe times its diameter. To fit the grooves it may 
have an ef|ual number of male threads upon it, which are termovl 
“ ribs ” ; or portions of those ribs may be cut away leaving only 
two or throe parts of each rib in the form of studs. 

Tho reader will not be at a loss to understand that when 
the charge of powder, against which the projectile is rammed home, 
is lighted, the powder-gas impels the shot forward ; while the 
“ driving sides " of the grooves drive the studs and consequently 
the projectile round and thus the projectile is driven out of tlu< 
guu in a state of rapid rotation. Thus the problem has been 
snccossfnlly solved on the second system. 

On tho thinl system, the gun is loaded from the breech. The 
projoctilc is lead-coate<i on its cylindrical portion ; the lead coating 
being a perfectly smooth cylinder, without projections. The cham- 
l)er which contain.s tho projectile and charge is greater in diameter 
tlian the bore of tho gun before it is rifled ; indeed a little greater 
than the diam(‘tcr of the bore measuring to tbe bottom of 
the grooves. 'J’he breech end of the gun being closed by a vent 
piece and bimiing screw, by a wedge or some similar device, the 
powder-gns impels the shot forward ; tlie metal of the gun between 
each pair of grooves—termed “the lands”—comes in contact with 
tlio lead coating; and thus cuts out corresponding screw chan¬ 
nels on the projectile; in short, forms the male screw on it; 
and as the rifling in tlie gun turns round like the hands ot a 
clock, so does the projectile ns it issues from the piece. Tho 
problem is thus solved on tho third system. 

Before leaving the smooth-bore altogether, we will institute 
a comparison between two guns firing tbe same weight of pro¬ 
jectile and comp.are their efincts in a ballistic point of view. We 
will take tlio ordinary field guns firing projectiles in each ca.se 
of Olbs. .weight. The calibre*!' of the smoolh-hore gun is 4r, in¬ 
ches and the length of its bore is 1C calibres. It weighs 10 cwts. 


* There is a curions circurastauce Navy are rifled with a left-handed 
nttendant afton flring an olongntrd twist, whereby the constant deviation 
j»rujt'ctilo from a rifled «vr screw'vd jnm. is to the left. Tliis uuusunl direction 
It the rifling has a ri^tUt-handed twist, of rifling was a)>opted solely from the 
tljore will he a t justant deviation fact that at their praotice ground at 
to tho riglit. This deviation is to a Gavres, the sea is on the right-hand 
groat extent neutralised by the of the lotteries and thus the projec- 
‘ sighting of the pou whereby when tiles evenlually come inlaud ius^ad of 
the eve haiks direct on the object, going out to seaw.-ti'il. 
the Uk,' tiiTocted slightly to tho t Diameter of the laire. 
left, .\n tin* ijuus of the Frouch 
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Of ubout 124 {irojecliks. Th&p6if(ier clmrgo is onc<fourtk the 
.Weight di ^ round shot or 2^1^. 

Tlie 9*poui)^er gun hee a calihre of 3 inches and a 

leugth of bore of 21 ‘caliurei!. it we%h« 3 cwta,, or bearly 100 
projectiles. The common shell* weighs 9lbs. Tlie charge of the 
gun is one-'flfib'f of the weight of its projectile or Ifibs, 

Let the bore of the guu tn each case be elevated at an angle 
of hve degrees above the horizontal plane through the axis of the 
trniintons ; that is one-eiglitconih or a right angle or quadrant^ and 
let the gntis be fired after having been directed at the same object 
standing on the level plain on which the gun standa The smooth^ 
bore will have sent its round shot to a distance of alxint 1,400 yards 
after having followed in its flight a curved path through the air : 
the rifled gun will have thrown its projectile to a distance of about 
2,100 yards, that is oue-lialf further than the sinooth-i)oro. At 
the first glance this seems very extraonliiiary : the projectiles 
are the same weight aud the charge of the i^mooth^lioro is to 
that of the rifled gun as 10 ; 7. Further the charge of the 
rifled g\in has not only to expel the projectile, Viut to twist 
it with enormous Tapidity.J In fact the round shot leaves the 
boro with a velocity of something like 1,500 feet jwrr second, 
and the elongated projectile with one of only 1,350 feet: but it 
will he remembered that the surfaces exposed to the resistaoee 
of the air are as the squares of radii of the projectiles; that 
is, in the case before us about 2 : 1. Add to this that the higher 
velocity is met by an increase of resistauco in a very high ratio, and 
wo shall have a satisflictoty explanation of the fact of the elongat* 
ed projectile ranging one^half further than the spherical. 

But the rifled gun is not only superior to the smooth-bore in 
length of range, but also in regularity as to that length as well 
as in direction. The British 9'pounder gun firing with an eleva¬ 
tion intended for a range of 1,400yards gives the following results. 
If we fire, say 1,000 rounds, the proliability is that 500 shot will 
be found to have struck the ground in a rectangle rneasuring 195 
yards long by 22| yards wide : with the 9-poander rifled gun flring 
at a mean range of 1,383 yards, the sides of the rectaugte arc 

* The nature of this projectile 1,350 by we find that the projectile 
will be described farther on. will thus muko 160 turns per evcond. 

+ The generality of foreign rifled and a point on it« surface will travel 
flflld gnus fire a relative charge of at the rate of 130 feet per second, 
only one eighth. • A railway wheel t>f an express hrsiu 

X The initial velocity of the pro- going at fiO miles an hour or 73 feet 
jectile of the 9-pouadef gun is about per second, makes between 6 and 7 
1,350 feet per second and the rifling, turns per second. The vslneity of* 
and OQusequeatly the projectile make revolution at a point on the earth^s 
one full turn in 7^ feet Dividing equator is ]l&2| feet per second. 

1 B 
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63 yards long by 2 yards wide ; that is, the riildd gun is three 
times more accurate in length of range and eleve^ times in 
direction than the smooth bore-gun. '* 

The rifling above descrfoed is what is'termed “a uniform 
twist: in other words in any given length, wherever that length 
be taken, the grooves make the same part of a revolution. But 
as the force of the powder is much greater when it is first flashed 
into gas than when the projectile has reached the muzzle ; when too 
the gas has expanded so as to fill the bore and doubtless has lost 
much of its original heat, it seems desirable if possible to let 
the motion of rotation be communicated gradually, thereby re¬ 
lieving the gun of a certain amount of strain. This suggests the 
idea of an increasing twist, or one which shall give little or no 
rotatory motion for a few inches and then by degrees increase 
the amount of twist until at the muzzle the grooves shall give 
the projectile the same velocity of rotation as those of the uniform 
twist. ^ 

In the paper triangle above mentioned, if for the straight line 
of the hypothenuse we substitute an arc of a circle or a portion 
of a parabola, curves whose form is easily found and traced out, 
and tiiat this triangle be then wrapped round the cylinder, the 
curved edge will trace the curve of the groove of increasing 
twist. This form of uroovo is attended with this disadvantage, 
that as the tangent to the curve is at a constantly varying angle 
to any straight line parallel to the axis, it is impossible in a 
male screw like the projectile to give the studs such an angle 
as shall fit the female screw everywhere. Xu the lead-coated 
shell fresh metal is sheared away at every inch of advance of 
the projectile. In the studded shot the method adopted is to 
make the front stud smaller than the rear and to give them 
the screw form correspouding to the pitch at the muzzle. This 
is at the best a mere palliative as the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle is only held by the rear studs: there results an irregularity 
of motion inside the bore which cannot be but injurious to some 
extent to both gun and projectile. But the relief of strain on 
the gun was thought to be so great, that all the heavier guns 
of the British service are ? rifled on this principle. The advan¬ 
tage of this system of rifling is highly problematical. 

The twist in rifling is best expressed by stating the number of 
calibres in which the grooves make one turn. The uniform twist 
varies in different guns between 1 turn in 20 calibres to I turn m 
40 calibres ; the J^jectile makes from | to | a turn in the 
length of the bore rifled * the increasing twist varies between 0 at 
‘ the breech to 1 turn in 4*0 calibres at the muzzle and 1 turn in 100 
calii)^ St the breeoh to 1 turn in 40 at the muzzle ; the projectile 
making In both eases half a turn in the length of the bore riflbd. 
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Here it may l)e mentioned that with small-arms on the breech- 
loading sjifttoiii, it has quite lately been discovered that if the riding * 
of aa ordinary barrel bored out, Jleaviug merely ^ome, 3 or 4 
inches of tiie original groovrug at the muzzle, tho projectile 
receives adequate rotation with the great advantage of a compara¬ 
tively flatter trajectory.* This appears due to a diminution of 
friction which consequently causes an increase of the muzzle velo¬ 
city, as compared with a barrel rifled fromendto end. 

Wo fiave now put the reader in possession of, wo h<»pc, some 
clear ideas as to the part played by a rifled gtni, confining our¬ 
selves to generalities. We will now proceed to describe tho vari¬ 
ous projectiles it fires: they are— 

1. —Common Shells. 

2. —Shrapnel Shells. 

3. —Case shot. 

4. —Palliser Shot. 

5. —Palliser Shells. 

Wo have dcscril>ed the external form of a rifle projectile as 
a cylinder surmounted by an ogival head. This form is some¬ 
what like a sugar-loaf; but many of tho glass-shades used In 
India for the protection of the flame of a candle, whore tho 
mouth is not .sptayei] out in the bell-form but straight edged, 
more closely approaches it. 

In the Common shell, the projectile is hollow, tho internal 
form closely fijilowing tho external, excepting towards tho ** nose," 
where the metal is thickened to give it more strength at that 
point. In the “ tioso " is a taper hole with a screw tapped in it ; 
the greate.st diameter of this hole, termed the fuzo holo," is 
a little over one inch. It communicates with the hollow of tho 
shell. On tho exterror of the shell when intended for a muzzle¬ 
loading gun, brass, copper, or zinc studs arc firmly attached, cor¬ 
responding to the rifled grooves of the gun ; there are at least 
two rings of studs, sometimes three. When the shell is intended 
for a breech-leading gun the cylindrical portion of the projectile has 
a thin lead-coating. The shell is filled with powder and for safety 
a brass plug is temporarily screwed into tho fuze hole. Fuihormore 
the inside of,tho shell is lacquered, to prevent contMt between 
the cast-iron ‘ and the powder, and consequently injury to tlie 
latter. The common shell can be exploded after U-tng fired by the 
gun in one of two ways :~either by a time-fuze ligbt^l os 
the shell leaves the .gun and burning at a knewn rate per aecond 
of flight, so that the moment the fuze is burnt out the charge* 
is ignited: or by a percussion fnzef which explodes the charge 

* 'rte Trajectory is the curved path projectile. 

traced in iniaguiaiion thron^h the f A deacripiioq (d Iflietd fiunss will 
ur by the centre of gravity of fhe be found further on. 
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thf- mumeni the shell strikes the ground or meets with any obstacle. 
The cotuinon shell is chiefly used iu firing at walls, earth works, an 
eneiiiy's guu, or for setting fire to buildings, wooden ships, and the 
like. 

The Shrapnel aJiellt called after its inventor General Shrapnel 
of the Huyal Artillery, is a more complicated arrangement. 1 ts 
vocation is chiefly manslaughter, being fired at troops in the open 
field, iu boats or on boardship, or wherever an enemy can be 
seen. The body '* or cylindrical part of the shell is of cast-iron, 
open at one end and closed at the other. The ogival head is of 
sheet-iron with a brass fuze socket in its nose, the interior of which 
is the counter part of the fuze-hole of the common shell. The 
two together closely assimilate in form to that of the common 
shell, but the shrapnel is shorter in total length. In casting the 
body a powder-chamber is left at the bottom, of smaller diamater 
than the remainder of the body. Into this fits a tin-cup with a 
cover closing it all but a central hole about l>alf an inch in diamater : 
this cup is filled with a very small charge of powder, intended 
at a certain moment to blow the hcail off the shell and open out 
the body; to t'aoilitute this, the circular walls of the body have 
a number of longitudinal weakening grooves cast in it; the 
whole shell is thus made very weak in resisting an internal 
force. On the top of the cup lies a wrought-irou diaphragm, 
its edges resting on the ledge iu the cast-iron formed by the 
change of diameter from the powder chamber to that of the 
body of tlio shell. Kext, a tube is screwed into a central hole 
in tho diaphragm, corresponding to that in the pow’der-cup. 
This tube is lung enough to reach a little al)Ove the mouth of 
the body when it is in nit-A. Now a series of layers of liardeued 
musket b\dlots are filled in around the tube until the l)ody is 
nearly full; then ineltod rosin is poured in, filling the inter¬ 
stices between the bullets and covering over the top layer. To 
prevent adherence of the rosin to the sides of the shell, it is lined 
with brown paper before filling. On the top of the resin is 
placed a kamptiiiicon washer, to take up and communicate the 

{ >rcssure used iu fastening on the head. Finally, inside the 
load is fitted a block of wood, so as to completely fill it save 
at the fuze-hole. The head is then pressed down on to the hotly, 
fitting to it as the lid of a wooden tooth-powder box does to its 
body. Held iu this position steel wire scraws are screwed through 
tho sheet-iron of the head into, the cast-iron of the body. The 
shell has studs or lead coating like the common shell. This 
projectile is best v|Sod with a time-fuze, that is, a fuze which can 
be made to iguito the powder charge after the la^ of a certain 
number of seconds. Supposing, then, that a shell moving with a 
elocity of feet per second after a range 1,500 yards arrives 
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within 60 yards of a BatuUoo of Infantry in csoIumn<--»if any 
command^ now^attays could lie found to be so rash as thus to expose • 
his men—and that at this distance the projectile is five yards above 
the plsiu; further Unit at thit moifieut the tinic>fiisd ignites the 
charge in the powder-cup. The foice of explosion sufiioes .to blow 
the head oif aud to split open the body at tho weakening grooves. 
The bullets continue to move forward^ each animated with a velo¬ 
city of 1,000 feet per second. But these bulleU at the moment 
of bursting are being wliirled round at a great speed: they 
radiate out like the Hocks uu the head of a twisted mop.* It is 
found that the cone of dispersion i's one whose base is about 
one-third its height, the apox lieing at the bursting point. We 
Ctiii conceive, then, the bullets foruiiiig the tower side of the coue 
iDiiy easily strike the front company of the battalion, while those 
of the upper side will be carried further forward and strike 
thii rear company. The effects of this pnijectilo, when the fuze 
is accurately timed, are Iniiy awful: it is in one sense* fortunate 
that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to lime the fuze 
so as to burst exactly as al^ive dcs'^rilicd. Burst with a per¬ 
cussion fuze hy striking the ground in front of an enemy tho 
effects are not nearly so good, os many of the huilots never rise 
from the ground at all. 

The Case shot is merely a tin cylindrical canister filled with 
hardeueil musket bullets for field service or with sand shol—ctist- 
iron shot weighing from two to four oz.—for large guns, the 
interstices being filled with a mixture of sand and cluy to prevent 
the bails from knocking about. This projectile i.s hurst inside the 
gun, aud its contents are scattered over a range of from .jU to 4Ut> 
yards. For good effect the ground should lie hard and even ; a 
ploughed Held or one planted with almost any crop nearly com¬ 
pletely annihilates its effect, since uu Ixili ever ri.st's once it fulla 
Though very effective at close ranges it certainly is the least alurm- 
ing projectile to face : the gun itself seems to the person fired at to 
have in some way missed fire and the ground in front to he knocked 
up into little puffs of dust, looking like a flock of small birds taking 
flight. Bata round at really close quarters, say within oO yurds, 
is most formidable.* Gassendi an old Fiench Artillery Officer apd 
author, writes of case shot fire. 

'* Lea derniet'8 coups aoni lea pluad^aifa, ilaJerotU voire aalui 
peutelrct maia votre gloire a^reinenL’* 

talliaer Shot and Skdl are intended for peniptratiog the slabs 
of iron forming the ciiirass of iron-clad ships or of some moderti* 
iron-clad forta The fotmer is solid save a hollow central core of 

* ft shrapnel shell burst within » on it an annulus of bullet marks, 
ymrd or two of a wooden target leaves 
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one or two inches in diameter ; this is left in the shot as the castings 
are thereby caused to be more sound. The hole at the base of 
the shot i.s plugged up. The shell on the other hand is hollow, 
its internal following its external form, leaving the walls of the 
shell very thick, and the metal about the nose and base of still 
greater thickuess. There is no fuze-hole. The powder charge is 
iilled in from a hole in the base eventually closed by a screw plug. 
Tho charge explodes on the shell striking an iron plate in couso- 
cpience of the enormous heat developed by tho blow. 

Both the shot and shell have the ogival part chilled” in 
casting : that is, the shell-mould, in lieu of being of sand as 
iu the case of common shells, at its apex is formed in a mass 
of very thick cast-iron, the insidu of which is lamp-blacked. I'lie 
nature of molten iron used is of vital importance ; all iron would 
** chillthat is, the thick iron mould robs the molten cast-iron 
very quickly of its heat and thus it becomes as hard as 
steel; but’ it is required not only to be hard, but extremely 
tough. By proper mixtures of certain brands of irou both 
ends are obtaiueil. There is but little diilerence in penetrative 
power of the shot and shell of tho same gun. In round figures 
we may say that a lO-iiich gun can send its projectile through 
a 10-iuch wrought iron plate and so on all through the series of plate 
breakers from tho 7-inch gun of 7 tons up to the 124nch of 35- tons 
or “ Woolwich Infant.** 

To bring this cursory account of rifled artillery to an end, 
wo will describe the Tiino and Pcrcu.ssion Fuzes, which enable 
us to burst the shell after the lapse of a certain time or after 
arriving at a certain place. The descriptions will, it is feared, be 
ditflcuU to comprehend without iilustrations. 

In a muzzlo-loading gun we have shown above that there exists 
an empty “ lime *' or air-space between the upper surface of 
tho projectile and tho liore, when the gun is loaded : and that a 
stream of burning gas escapes over the projectile ami thus 
envelopes the uosc of the projectile. If, then, we close tlie fuze- 
hole so a.s to bo gas-tight by a plug of wood, having a column 
of slowly burning composition driven or pressed hard into a 
cliannel through tho plug, it is clear that when that composition Is 
burnt out its Are will at last reach the powder chaise and explode 
it This plug would then be a '* fuze.** But to drive or press thi.s 
composition into tho fuzo, it is convenient to leave the bottom of 
the plug or fuze solitl, that is, not bored. The fuze, then is a plug of 
wrood about four inches long in the form of a truncated cone, 
whose least diameter is alwut nine-tenths of an inch, and whose 
greatest is one and one-third inch. The composition channel is 
about a qnater of an inch in diameter, and is not bored down 
the axis but a little eccentric. This compositioa is of two sorts; 
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with one the column burns at the rate of one inch in Hve seconds 
for short rajnges ; and with the other, one inch in nine s<!couds for 
long rang^ Two powtler channels ai-e bored from the lx»tlom of the 
fuze parallel to its side reaching* up at high as the top (tf tho corn- 
position column, that is^within about one inch of the top of the fuze. 
These powder channels are likewise ezeeutric, but on the opposito 
side of the centre. Between the powder and composition channels 
then there are thin divisions of wood. To enable us fo time tho 
fuze, that is, to cause it to burn out in any time we please, nine 
" side boles '* are bored into each of the powder channels. In 
the hvc second fuze the topmost side hole or one channel being at 
such a distance from the top of the composition as will burn out 
ill one second, the next hole at a distance which will burn out iu 
two seconds and so on. In the other powder channei tho top bole 
coiTesponds to one half-second, the next to two half>secon(i.s and so 
on. Thus tho holes correspond to spaces of time corresponding to 
all tiine.s of lliglit from^one half second to every suc'ces.sive half 
second in the whole length of the column which em respunds to 
five seconds. 

lu the nine second fuze there are nine holes into each powder 
channel corresponding to 18 half-seconds. 

Tho powder channels and side hole.s arc filled with fine powder, 
and their orifices closed with putty : tho whole fuze is then cover¬ 
ed with paper, and then painted and varnished. Tho priming is 
composed of a few strands of quickmatch* wrapped round the out¬ 
side of the head of the fuze, passing iu through a iiole in the 
side of the head and fastened to a copper-pin in a bras.s screw plug 
which closes the composition column hole at tho top. If 
we wish tlie fuze then to burn out after the lapse of 
three and a half seconds, we enter a gimlet at tho point 
marked seven and bore through the powder into tlie powder- 
channel, then through the thin partition of wood into the com- 
iMsition column. In three and half secoinis after tlie fuze has licen 
lightedby the flash of the powder in the gun, the cuinpiMtiun will 
have burnt down until it meets the gimlet hole, the fire will then 
pass through it until it meets and sets fire to the powder in the 
powder channel: tliis exploding, fires the charge in the shell. In 
both fuzes the side hole corre.spoodtug to the extreme duration 
of burning of the fuze composition, unlike the other side holes* 
is bored through into the composition column .* so that if the fuze 
Hb fixed into the shell without being timed, the shell will explode 
after the lapse of five &nd nine seconds respectiv^y. This fuze is 
termed Boxer’s Time Fuze ; and it is only applicable to muzzle- 

* Qatcktnatch is cozaposed of cotton is, {M>wder reduced to au impalpable 
wick steeped in gnni water and then grain, 
dredged with ** mealed ** powder, that 
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lo.'uUng guns, since in the breech-loading guns there is no escape of 
gas past the projectilo. Foreign breecLioading artillery with 
some exceptions have no time fuzes. 

The V&rm>mion Fme is fompoSed of (IJ) the body, a brass hol¬ 
low cylinder 1^ inch in depth with an exterior shoulder, screwing 
into the nose of the shell; inside of this fits (2) a guard or hollow 
briiss cylinder open at both ends, the hollow being of two diameters, 
thus forming a shoulder midway : next (S) a lead-pellet, a hollow 
cylinder with four lugs or studs outside, two of which rest on the 
end of the guard: in the front of the lead pellet is a detonator sohie- 
what like a veiy shallow percussion cap; internally the pellet is fill¬ 
ed with gunpowder dried from a pasty condition. The body is closed 
by the bottom (4) wrewed in. A hole in the bottom is filled with 
powderpaste ; an axial hole being left in the paste of both pellet and 
bottom. The central hole in the bottom is closed by a thin brass 
disc. If by any menus the two lead lugs of the pellet which secure 
it in position are sheared off, a second pain of lugs at right angles 
to the former como into play, and may prevent the pellet from 
being driven forward. If, however, the first pair having been 
sheared the momentum* of the leaden pellet is sufficient to shear 
the second pair of lugs, the percussion cap wotild come in contact 
with a needle which protrudes internally from the centre of the body. 
Tlie flash passes into the interior of the pellet and blows out the disc 
which closes the bottom and thus fires the charge of tho shell. 
It is, however, desirable that these lugs be not sheared off by acci¬ 
dent. To prevent this a safety pin , 5) is passed through the body 
aod guard and secured in its position by a wire ring passing 
through the eye of the safety pin and lying in a recess in the upper 
part of the body. If the lugs wore sheared the pellet would come 
in contact with the safety pin aud the detonator could not touch 
the point of tlie needle. The shell may thus be “ fuzed ” before 
going into action aud be perfectly safe from explosion by accident. 
When the shell is in the bore of the gun at the muzzle, the ring 
i.s taken out of the recess and tho safety pin drawn out. But 
the hole left by this pin would allow tlie gas of the powder charge 
to pass through and thus explode the shell. To meet this danger, 
a cylindrical lend plug (6) i.s let in from the top of the body being 
supported by the pin and kept from falling out of the body by a 
brass-disa When tne pin is withdrawn this lead plug Halls down 
and closes the safety-pin hole. 

The action of this nize is simple, whatever may be thought 
of its description. When the shell moving at say tOOO met 
, per second meets with a check, either from a solid obstacle 
or from a **graze’* ou the grouud, the momentum of the 


* Weight maltiplied iulo velocity. 
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lead-pellet suffices successively to shear the two j>airs of lugs ; 
. just as a nytu sitting with his face to the eugiue iu a railway ciu- 
riage, wheu it cornea into collision with any obstacle, is shot foi warJ 
into the arms of the person opp<fcit©, ^o the delonatoi* comes in 
iu contact with th« steel needle and the shell explodes. 

We have thus given the general reader some succinct ideas on 
rifled artillery, and we have done so under the great disadvantage 
of Ixjiug unalde to assist him in understandiug our exphuuitions by 
drawings. We will endeavour in a future number to show how 
the principles above enunciated have been applied iu modem 
rifled artillery. 

HENRY H. MAXWELL, 
Colonel, BoyiU Arlilleri/. 



'AtiT. VU.—MAt/RAS^STATESMANSHIP. 


L ittle more than two years have gone by since the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras adopted, after mature discussion in tho 
L(‘gislative Council, a measure which promised to quicken the whole 
aduiiiiifjtrutiou of the Southern Presidency. 

1’ho Local Funds Act at once increased the material resources 
at coininmul ; and rc-organised the agencies that applied those re¬ 
sources. District councils composed of independent equally with 
ullit;ial nieml)ers wore to give united advice and exercise joint con¬ 
trol over thi’! public works, the education, and the sanitation of th" 
country. Funds also were to be provided, where necessary, by ces- 
se.s or titxos levied oti land and houses and professions. Education 
especially waste be placed witliin the rciich of the masses ; clcmou- 
Inry iustiaiction in village sclniols being*provided for by a S).stem 
of which the centlal })rinciple was to group as much population 
as possible i»>-v»uud each school, while at the same time no rate¬ 
payer wa.^ to h(' called upon to contribute to a school which was 
not withirj rca.sonablo distance of his dwelling. 

We «irow aiiontinn in the pages of this just two ycai>; 

ago, to tlm seluMuo as it then promised to work ; and we reviewed 
recciiily the ucltial working during 1S71-72, as it was illustrated 
iu tlio repot Is of the Director of Public Instruction for Mtulraa 
Hardly, however, h.-id the new machinery been set nf>, when 
other ctmiK'i'Is prevailed ; and orders wore i.«^ued tliat the whole 
systetu Was to h<* Jibamlonctl, the Juaehiin iy ihrowji ojit of gear, 
atnl the provincial ailmiui-stration to revert to the oI<l- methods, 
wmking in the old, .slow, fitful, atid inerticieut manner. 'Iho 
wisdtnn td* 1871 has become tliu folly of 1873. The tide which 
swellotl up to the Hoot! two years ago, has now ebbed back into 
the dcailest staguittion ; and Mtulras has received oiders from 
Iter Oovornor and her Councillors that she had imleed been awak¬ 
ened too soon, ami may fail olY safely to her slumber again till— 
well, till Heaven Indps her. 

It is, wo acknowledge, a mistake to inix'np public que.stions 
with pevsotial con.'iitietations; Imt it is irnj.'Ossiblo to forget that 
Uovernn»ents tire but men , that nets of Oovernment expres.s the 
opinions ot m.^n m |>owcr ; “Government,” said Mill, “ consi.stij,of 
aot.H tloiu* by b aaan iieings.’ By what process ihfn, not of 
reason—that '•rinot hdp us—bub of conjecture, are w'e to explain 
tins fioklcm of opinion by which tlie white of to-day becomes 
blai’k to-!n<*no\v i The Madras Govemment has. indeed, citanged 
Slightly ill its pei'sonncl during l*- .u two years. But t4ie men 
iu aulhoiity now had moist of them some share in the discussions 
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♦hat prpceileJ and In the exprossioua that approvod (ho Local 
Funds Act Anil what sort ot minds are tliose that dchl'crately 
adopt a policy, for which at least they then had excellent reasons 
to offer yet now in exactly the«8aine*eircamsfanccs, wijlmut even 
giving a reason for the ciniuge, abamlou that pvilicy utierly, as 
if it were mere folly ! 'fue light falls on tho same ohjects as 
before, when their ey* ,-* clearly the way behuo thorn. W'hy 
aro tiny now dazzled by the liglit ; and why do they shrink hack 
inio the darkness ? 

There i.> .something po.sitiveIy painful in the alijoclnc>.'i of spirit 
with nliicli tho (Jovorninent lias puhli.shoil its changid (K>li*y. 

“ It is Irno,” say.s the order, “ tliat all ofUrers wem instnicroii to 

collect information on educational subjects ; to prepare M'hi'ine.s 
‘ for tho spread of cleineiitary education and rite fouedlng of 
" village schools. Wo had some intentions of thi.s .sort some 
" time ago ; but that is all changwl now. We are oMor arnl 
“ wiser men : and after thrrt fufiil fever of energy di r!l sleep 
“well. Tear up your scheme.s, our offieei> ; aiiamion vem ]>io* 

“ jects of improvement. You shall keep yoor machine'^, Imi they 
"me not for uae ; and as we shall not allow tin in to !«; .M-t a 
“ working, they eaii do no harm." And .so Ma-ir.is gone to 
.sleep again ; not perhaps unwillingly,since her hahlt ha.s long 1 k‘.>u 
torpid. And hardly a voico ha.s been raised u. piote.«t that, tho 
goorl work that was done two years ago by im-n of ai»iii(y and 
foresight, should not lightly ho undone l>y Un'ir le.ss able or inoro 
iimid succos.sors. 

It is, we know, useless to try to awake In-r now. She inif>t 
sleep out her sleep, until she reaches moi’e stirring linn s m- gjrins 
more active masters. But it may he nseful, and it ninsf he right. 
<0 {.'iiy that some regret (Ire change ; that rlie ahaiidomnont of tire 
only progressive measure that Madra.s has pi'odnc'd for thirty yeais 
gives real pain to those who have tho true progress id’this miser¬ 
able country at heart. 

Now the excessive weakness of thi.s re.iclioiraiy order li«*.s in 
its almost brutal bluutircss. The tree that wanicil hut tender 
pruning is cut down to the very gruuud ;and it will ho oidy with a 
struggle tirat hereafter some life may show itself lu the pi>*jr trunk 
that i.s left. For tho only ostensible reason even alleged by the 
Government for tire total destruction of all the cssuniial features of 
the Local Funds Act lies in the excessive baste and rndnaess with 
which the educational portion of the scheme was hoiog developed. 

It is useless now to ponrt out that this unwise* h.aste was uevor « 
checked, but rather stimulated by tliose who ought to have known 
best how to control it; that i«, by the officers of the FducationaU 
I)epai(tment; who either threw tlremseives headlong into the school- 
founding mania, or else abiitaiued wholly fioin as.sumtng their due 
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sliare in ibe guidance and control of the new scbenie of elementary 
instruction. If the reform was being carried too far and too fast, 
what difficulty wa«s there in wisely moderating the pace? But ' 
instead of restraining over-eager officers, the Government, like a 
timid horseman afraid to rein m his horse whose paces frighten 
him, dismounts at once in terror, and locks the horse up in the 
stulilo, ratlier than train it into docility. 

It matters not whether the dangers apprehended were financial 
or administrative, the same restraint could have been applied on 
each side ; and though we ha-ve not leisure here to examine the 
statistics of the question, it is enough to repeat the statement 
made in our last article, and with which all our experience agrees, 
that the burden imposed by the house-tax would, when distributed 
individually, prove so light as to be almost imperceptible. TheOov- 
ernment has never ventured to appeal to figures in support of the 
view', upon which this reaction is based, that the house-tax would 
be an intolerable and unpopular burden. It is easy to whine about 
oppressive taxation, and to say that the country is not ripe for 
nducation. It is not so easy, and has at least never been attempted, 
to prove in bhick and white what the demand for education is, and 
Jiow much the people are willing to pay for it. As for ripeness, 
what is that argument worth? The country, as India, a poor 
and half civilised country—is ripe for nothing, but starvation and 
lawlessness and ignorance. As an English province, however, it 
is ripe for much : for a measure of civilisatiou and knowledge ; 
for law-abiding inauuors, and at no distant date for material 
prosperity and oven wealth. If English statesmanship is to 
wait until it sees the fruit ripening, what merit will there be 
in that tending and culture ? Our only aim can be wisely to 
force the plant into hud and blossom and fruit earlier than it 
could ri))en in the open sun. 

If the financial reasons for this recreant statesmanship he 
unsubstantial, what otiicr reasons can bo offered in its excuse ? 
That elementary education is a real want, a crying need of South¬ 
ern In«lia, can surely not be denied. While results already 
olitaincd prove to demonstration that real progress has of late 
been made in the spread of simple knowledge among the rural 
populations, want of success could not be alleged as a ground for re¬ 
laxed exertion. Every year in the life of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment has proved more conclusively that valuable results follow 
immediately on improved organisation and increased effort Yn 
this field. It is therofore of malice prepense, and with a full 
knowledge of what (hey are doing, that these Madras statesmen 
• draw back from the path of elementary education. True, the 
cause is not an attractive one ; there are no present rewards of 
enthusiastic n\eetings, and platform addresses, and sweet' words 
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©f counsel to young graduates; no prospective statues, nor even 
Stars of Jlnuia. Primary education deals only with the lower , 
classes; t* e poor ignorant clowns, who, even if you refuse thorn 
light, will not complain of their darkness ; and whe are indeed 
*‘ not ripe ” for education. So they are to be left as they aro—God 
Jietp them !—and to civilise themselves as they best can. 

Let it not be said that the progressive policy is still open to 
an active officer who discerns the people’s wants and tries to sup¬ 
ply them. It is not so. The whole scheme of progress has been 
discredited by this chilling order ; the tide has bo<m Itiniod and 
is steadily ebbing down. The avowed policy of the Ouvcruiuimt 
has Wen declared to discourage progress and to comiscl inaction. 
In the future nothing but the most bold avowal of the coutrary 
can set the car of the State on the forw'ard move again. The 
Noes have it; and the whole question must be again dcimted and 
decided before the Ayes can win a victory. And ll.e misrhiof 
already done is incalpulable. Who in the future will believe 
that a Madias Government can really progress? For two years 
tlic whole Presidency has been astir. Nobody could donljt the 
advantage that arose from the quickening of official pnises, and 
the admission of new blood and life into Ihu administration. 
The skeleton indeed remains, and we arc told to keep and cheribh 
It. But ‘ can those dry bones live ’ ? 

Local Fund Boards arc told to work away, hut it is making 
bricks without straw ; nay, the very ch‘y ia denied them. Tlu'y 
were founded to contml pnliiic \vorks, and tiioy fir«^ told 
not to trouble tiicrnsclves about the contracts for, nor the 
execution of, those works! They were founded to spread 
elementary education, and they are told that tlmro is Jiardly 
any money for village schools. The inevitable effect inu.st bo 
to .stagnate, if not to diminish the flow of progress in education. It 
required a strong declaration from the local Government to obtain 
any improvement at all in this matter. The cause of t^ducaiiou 
is not a popular cause. It is unfashionable, oven vulgar; and 
not only that, but there are no doubt <lifficiiltics of exceptional 
power in this country, arising out of the utter apathy of the 
mass of the lower classes, and the lukewarm zeal of the higher 
classes in the spread of elementary education. 

Having only recently obtained any education worthy of the name 
for themselves, the higher classes are by no means anxious to 
throw open the paths of privilege and pow^r by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. It therefore required the whole strength* 
of official influence, and the free use of public money to start 
elementary education fairly in the race. But now the scale 
primary education mu.st kick the brain ; for Government favour 
has been thrown into Urn other side of the balance; and eveiy 
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officer who ventures to pro^iose a village school, and to spread 
primary education in his district, knows that he is dojng an act 
which ‘is far more likely to win him the censure than the thanks 
of Government. ^ . 

It must be so. Half measures are in such a case impossible ; and 
simple impartiality a pretence. Eitlier education is to be extended 
or it is not; if it is, money must l)e supplied and agencies organised. 
And the last offici<al utterance is—“ we can promise you no money, 
and we will have none of your schemes.” 

We have now said our say ; sadly but soberly. Anger would be 
misdirected against authorities so high ; and argument, wo fear, is 
useless with tlio.se who never employ it. Popular ignorance too 
will rather applaud than condemn this recreant policy. The quid- 
nunca of the Madras Press, have already clapped their hands on 
their purses, and thanked heaven that they aro freed from the fear 
of taxation. We see no remedy ; we have almost ceased to hope for 
one ; but to be silent would be to accept complicity in the folly 
and cowardice of the latest development of Madras statesmanship. 




Art. VIII,— UltlTAllY NOTIONS. * 
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1 . —Prooeei^t/iflra of the Ufitted Service InstiUithn of Indiie, 

May 1873. 

2 . — Cavalry at the Camp, By Captain Oainood Baruea. 

3. — My Diary at the Punjab Camp of Exerciee, 1872-73. By 
BErwflWOOD. 

T here are iiidicationa in recent military literature, tliat ill 
India aa well as at home we are begiuoing to outgrow the 
age of Prussian traualatious ainl entering upon the era of original 
notions, if wo have not yet quite attained the full stature of original 
itiuas. if I, lonyo intervatlo, try to follow in the footsteps of critics 
at liome ns an advocate of progress and tin opponent of rutrogrea- 
sion uii<h»r whatever di.sgui.se, and attempt to distinguish truo 
notions ftom fal.se, it i.s becau.se 1 have something to say which 
Capiaiii Admn a “true reformer’* has not said ; and others I 
know, more capable perhaps than I, of grappling with the subject 
htivo not the requi.sile leisure. 

IJolorc reviewing the papers of the United Service Institution 
it may not Iw out of place to discuss briefly what are the proper 
funotion.s of such societies. At the lust anniversary luecting of 
the Eoglisii In.^titution, Sir William Codriugtuu, who as an old 
guarUrunn and .slnnnch defender of the line formation, in the pretty 
hot ti^hls there, cannut be accu.scd of being too little conservative, 
madt* tlio following admirable remarks :— 

“ There can bo no doubt that tlierc are many questions which 
“ are, to use a common term ‘ ventilated ’ and discusser! in a society 
“ of this sort, 4hat cannot well be ventilated and discussetl by a 
“Government which would naturally be loath tb give an opinion 
“on subjects which we are free euougti to give an opinion upon 
“ in this institution. Therefore it is that this institution is one 
“ of great value and that it i.s appreciated. ” 

lu thi.s matter of military publications, not long ago we ii.ud a 
manifesto from their head, which sliew.s the entire liberality of the 
Prussian General Staff. Von Mollko ha.s had occasion to inform the 
)vofld how far certain publications are ofHcial and how far not, and 
this is ill effect what he says. He speaks with (he entire openness, 
and a touch of the scorn, of strength :—“ To persons desirous of in.* 
dulging in military composition we have lately given every reason¬ 
able facility of access to official (rocumeQl.s, All we have asked m 
letum is that the lads shall not be distorted ; but although so far we 
have been the censors of (crtaiu recent luUitary works we aie 
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censors of the facts, not suppressors of opinion; and as for the 
views derived and expressed, take them for what they i?re worth. 
If ever we have erred we dare confess it, and you the public are 
welcome ailso to sit with larger l^ith than ours at the feet of 
the Gamaliel should he turn out one.*' Surely these are {ft-inciples 
that are worthy of imitation ; a fearless publication of facts, how* 
ever unpleasant,—and what have we so unpleasant to confess as the 
St. Privat massacre ?—and a hearing for all sensible deductions from 
these facts, openly admitted. 

I do not think that onr Indian officials, either as officials, or as 
members of Council of the U. S. I. of India, have quite come up 
to the above standards. Several papers which have been offered 
for publication in its journal, and have been rejected, have come 
under my notice; and as I am not the author of any one of them, 
I may express my humble opinion, after a careful perusal, that 
there are at present in existence rejected addresses, having a 
present and practical interest, by the suppression of which tlio 
Indian military world ha.s sustained a loss greater than would 
have been inllicled on it by the omission to print the whole of the 

number which 1 am about to review-and I say this 

with a full appreciation of its unusually high quality. I have 
been sorely puzzled in reading them to hud where, in papers of 
undoubted ability and full of useful suggestions, lies the sentence 
which displayed the cloven hoof and caused their rejection, and I 
have at last pitched upon some fault-hading with a small detail of 
camp or expedition, whose only sting lies in its truth. Our affairs 
lately have not been so ill-couducted or so wanting in general 
success as to justify this dread, in minor matters, of encountering 
criticism, both gentle and just. 

The suppression of any really good papers in India is much 
to be regretted, because, from inevitable causes, not likely to be 
soon removed, tliq United Service Institution of Imlia must ever 
he a weakly plant. Men who have written a technical article of 
a really high chiss will prefer to send it to the English journal. 
'I'he drain of talent caused by the periotlicals and the Press, which 
even in England brought the Institution daily into the hands of 
soeond-rate men, and compelled the introduction of paid lectures, 
will, in a lesser degree, but still perceptibly, affect the available 
talent in this country. When, iu addition to all this, contributors 
are warned that they ntust not write anonymously—an entirely 
useless proviso when there is nothing personal in the article—a 
* proviso wiiich some will, when they grow wiser and reperu&e their 
articles, posai^dy themselves regret—that they must never allow 
themselves to forget, as a recent notice has told them, they, are 
supposed to be speaking at a public meeting and must moaerate 
then expressiouK accordingly—it is uo} surprising that the printing 
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press of the lustitation is employed in giving to the world chiefly 
the contrift>ui}uiis of members of council, the diploma papers of 
ofBccrs of departments, with he^ aniW there an old s^ory retold 
or a discussion of some veiy visionary future. 

The first paper, that of Colonel Newall, contains much interest 
Ing material, and displays considerable brilliancy of imagination, 
hut enunciates military views whioti 1 do not believe to be sound, 
and with which 1 cannot agrees Military villages, which Colonel 
Newall recommends us to establish on our frontier, are feiulul and 
barbarous institutions iinsuited to the times<'»un3uited to the non- 
military constitution of our Indian Government, and to tiie whole 
policy of law which we have adopted. Occasions will, of couise, 
arise in which able politicals on the frontier will make use of 
one tribe to got at another, and we may subsidise with advantage 
States which, though barbarous, have some semblance of stability 
and regular govcnimeut; but tbe time has gone by for England 
to defend its frontier by buying Waziiis or hiring red Indians, 
I can conceive nothing more likely to betray us into rajiid collision 
with our neighbours than becoming godfather to 500 little Khivas, 
and making ourselves responsible for the crimes of an orgauise<i 
vendetta conducted by petty frontier village rubliers. Again, I 
think Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of tho Indns 
as a base. A formidable obstacle it is no doubt, but it caunot in 
these days of enormous war material and of railways be looked 
on as a first-class line of communication. Colonel Newall uses, 
in a ratber bewildering manner—which 1 confess I cannot always 
grasp—a number of military terms, such as the pivot, base, inner 
radius. I dare say I am slow of apprehension, but when he calls 
Peshawar the pivot of our trans-Indus position and the key of 
the Indus Doabs, 1 understand what he means sufHcicntly to 
demur. If the whole of tho five rivers joined at one point and 
there stood an Indian Mayence, he could hardly speak more strong¬ 
ly. Does Colonel Newall really believe that Peshawar is tho ono 
important point across the river from Karachi to the Kbaibar, 
or that it is of greater value than Attock, lAbor, Mdliao, or 
half a dozen other river passages and places ? Again, Ooloiud 
Newall speaks of tlie saliency of PeahWar as giving it gruatr 
flanking powers. Of course, wo all know that the more salient a 
bastion is tbe more annoying it is to besiegers, but aUo the more 
diflicalt to defend. Moreover, it is dangerous to argue carelessly by 
comparison of things which are like only in appearance. Peshawar 
totally diflera from aa advanced work of a great fortress, in this, 
that a great fortress has many bridges which do not depend on 
the seasons, and that its fire commands tlie advanced works. 
Pesb&war is many milM beyond a river without permanent bridges^ 
and fisr out of the reach of fire support. In fact, I tbTok 
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Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of bur trans-Indus 
position. 

If we do not meet the enemy before he reaches^Hhat nar- ' 
row strip* we hold beyoncf thee Indus—and many years mut^t 
elapse before we have to solve the problem under these condi¬ 
tions—there is nothing in the material resources or military ad¬ 
vantages of the Dehrajat alone to justify us in fighting a decisive 
battle on the wrong aide of such a river as the Indus, save very 
close to a bridge head, securing our retreat. Let us make of 
Jacobabad and Peshdwar Fhalsbourgs and Konigsteins—sources 
of delay and possible annoyance to a victorious, of .grave danger 
to a retreating, army, without causing serious drain .upon our 
main ro.sources; but let us not spend enormous sums of money 
in turning them into great intrenchments, tempting us to 
linger in the presence of superior numbers, beyond our 
best obstacle and ditch—a largo intrenched camp at Chcrat 
would be the worst kind of Metz we could possibly invent for 
ourselves. When a great contest is waged for empire, Avith 
anything like our present frontiers, our railways will be com¬ 
pleted, and Karachi, Haidarabad, Sukhar, Bhawalpur—if the 
railway crosses there—Miltan and the passages of the rivers 
from Attock to Labor, with the two great railways, will be the 
lines, pivots, keys, or whatever we please to call them—and 
North-Eastern India and the sea our great bases, ^ The loss of 
Jacobabad and Peshawar, or any places beyond the Indus, will 
not, except politically—and the political situation of that future 
we can hardly guess—play a leading part in the great military 
struggle for the Panjab and the Indus. 

But 1 am carried away by the author I am discussing into his 
world of dreams; the largo question of a further advance as far 
as Quetta and K4bul or oven UeiAt, instead of a withdrawal to tho 
Indus, I do not enter upon. It is not necessa^ to adopt either 
alternative if we are not tempted to transform a fair outpost frontier 
into a bad main line of defence ; but at the same time 1 do not quite 
sympathise with the cry no retreat" of Colonel Newall, and his 
dread of the consequences; nor do I implicitly believe in the want of 
appreciation of strength without swagger, with which natives arc 
always credited. I have observed that a lesson administered to 
the most eager member of a pursuing crowd, who mistake a deli¬ 
berate retreat for a panic fiight, has a most sobering effect on the 
remainder. If it sniteti us to retire beyond the Indus we should, 
if our passages were well selected, very soon teach anyboily who 
presumed, to moderate their enthusiasm, by catching them in the 
* open between the Indus and the hills, like rabbits between corn and 
furze. 1 entirely agree with the writer in his estimate of the Bho- 
lau Pass, At present the northern routes seem the more* nearly 
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fliTcaten'mg, for it is a fact which people appear to forget, that 
. Saiuarhhaud is twice as itear iis as Khiva, aud three times as near as 
Asterabad;b»t there can lx* little doubt that an army which succeoiled 
in mastering, say> the passage and rail#ay at Sukbar, and then mas* 
tering Mdltdn, turned southward along the railway and bctwelh 
the river aud desert, bribing Iiard all the while iu HaidarabaJ nud 
Itajpiitttna, would place mattei-s iu India in a very unpleasant 

f >sitioo, and check Bombay speculation very considerably. But 
ilo not hold with Colonel Newall in his estimate of the ilankiug 
powers of Kashmir. *Geueral Bright, by a few sousiblo icinarks. 
coiupelled C<donol Newall to excuse and modify opinions lie bad 
expressed. Wlion Colonel Newall says that a flank attack could 
be repeated iu Doab after Doab, he cannot have fully considered 
that, whatever the season, such a largo army as would i>robably 
iuvadc the Panjib w'ould succeed, if it succcctled at all, iu crossing 
the rivers in the plains and closing passes beyond any point 
that the aiiny liovering ^n the flank couhl reach, by Iwid roads 
through the bills, and crossing the rivers {\ la Blondin higher 
up. The lull stations would, of course, try to liold their own for a 
time in a partisan warfare. A few Ghdrka regiments aud a mulo 
battery or two might do good service in causing annoyance and 
harassing the communications where the Peshawar-Luiliina road 
touches the hills; but a very few miles of the plains would And 
llio limit of footmen and mules—for tlie idea of cavalry sweeping 
down from Kashmir is one which excites a smile. Or iu some 
future time when Kashmir is an Anglicised sanitarium, when 
Gulnuirg is synonymous with Qootlwood, wlicn thero is a Kash¬ 
mir valley railway, with turnpike roads or a Fell tramway to 
Abbotabad and Marri, Kashmir may play its part in a really 
serious diversion. But with a political situation, and communi¬ 
cations in a state at all approaching what they are •at present, 
it would be a grave error to commit any considerable army to tho 
dangerous aud useless duty of wandering among the Kashmir 
passes between a possibly hostile native State and a largo invad¬ 
ing army, when it might bo playing a great part on the tea 
banks of the five rivers, or before Labor or Mfiltau, with railways 
and friends to fall back upon. 

I have lingered too long over visionary plans for tho defence 
of India; but the paper before me, whatever its practical value, 
is ^certainly suggestive and stimulating, and I am glad to bpe 
tho opportunity of concluding my notice by stating what 1 think 
to bo our true military'policy. Until native princes have receiv- ^ 
cd English education, aud are* as completely alienated from 
their old ideas as Dhulip Singh; when they shew their good, 
sense ivpd total loss of patriotism, by living in England, or until 
Indian B&j&s marry the .daughters of English noblemen, and 
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English civilians and soldiers ally themselves with* old native 
families—a time we have not quite reached, it is manifest that wo 
can have no true friends, no reliable party in any native State; ail • 
sentiment, affection, love of^couctry, religion, are against us, and 
osly iho bSiscst self-interest m our*tavour. 

Why, then, should we strengthen the military power of our 
feudatories ? Rid even native princes of the Resident Schoolmaster, 
and make them independent, and they are still accessible to the 
attractions of money, increase of terriioiy, and even the delusive 
hopes they see in change. And even when we secure native princes, 
we do not always secure their subjects. I'his is especially Iruo 
of Kashmir. A low diet is best for semi-independent States; enough 
troops to maintain order or capture a Kuka, but not enough to 
admit of enterprise in directions quite uncertain. The reminiscences 
of tho loyally of Kashmir princes and Qwaliir soldiers are not 
encouraging. In the expenditure of nioney, when we have it to spare 
for military purposes, we should always have two great objects in 
view—tho near one, the consolidation of our poT^irer witliin India ; 
tho remote, not very remote now perhaps, the preparation for 
future defence from invasion. Tliere are many works which ful¬ 
fil both these objects, such as the improvement of railway com¬ 
munication all over India, but especially those of the Ldhor, 
Dchli, Karachi triangle ; the gradual establishment of strong 
places all over India at points of strategic importance, but especi¬ 
ally those on the line of the Jhelam and lower Indus ; tho estab¬ 
lishment of forts defensible by small detachments for the protection 
of our hill stations and to close for a time our hill roads, but es¬ 
pecially those of Abbotabad and Marrf. But I think tliat works 
of internal value should have at present long precedence over 
those of pure defence from external danger ; and 1 believe tliat 
among the things least couducive to cither object are intrenched 
camps beyond the Indus, and armies in Kashmir until it is our 
own. Although we unfortunately cannot get the loan of Prince 
Bismarck to take Kashmir for us, right or wrong, we can assist 
Persia with money; and, when we have an opportunity, use pressure 
to make her a naval and commercial power on the Caspian. 
Timber she has in plenty, on its southern coast. Wo can consolidate 
^Lfgh&nist&n and Yarkand, and encourage them at all times to smoke 
out the hornets’ nesta of pettv tribes on our frontiers and their 
own. And if we do all these tnings, the invasion of India is pushed 
iuto a distance so remote that wo shall have no Emperor of Russkt 
to fear, hut rathrir tho Socialist Propaganda of the Pansclavonic 
< Bepuhlic, the elements of which are even now not wanting in 
Imperial Russia. 

* Captain Creagh’s aittcle on Range Finders is the product of 
considemlio labour combined with powers of accurate analysis; 
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it is a very iat^rcsting and satisfactory paper, but of too technical 
a character for lengthy discussion in aught but the engineering 
journal wAose artides it abstracts; and, like them, it deserves to be 
read in full. A few points I ^lay, however, touch op. Captain 
Creagh is no doubt right in his low estimate of the human power 
of judging distances at long rangea Where, then, are wo to find 
a substitute? It must either be a range finder or selection by trial 
shots. The list of difficulties and desiderata so exhaustively 
discussed by Captain Creagh is not favourable to our hope of dis¬ 
covering perfect range finders; and did they not possc^s the a«l vantage 
of silence, we should be disposed to think the .\vstoni of trial shots 
the best, I think, for use in the field. An instrument, which would 
give au accuracy within the limit of half t)»e long axis of the 
spread of a shell's fragments, would answer all practical purposes. 
In prepared positions whore thefe is plenty of time, and in sieges 
possibly, the range finder will exercise its vocation with success; 
hut for horse artillery I believe trial gdiots, aide<l by a po\yerful 
telescope on a tripod, ^vill be found more rapid and practical in the 
end. We must take the chance of the enemy moving off. 

Major Norman writes good English, which, totally apart from hi.s 
subject, it is a pleasure to peruse. It appears to me he is rather in¬ 
consistent in saying he disapproves of European non-commissioned 
officers in Native Regiments when his whole essay is written in their 
praise. In the Cavalry, especially in the.se days of numerous 
detached smdll outposts, the number of officers is totally insurficient, 
and detachment commanders, capable of speaking and writing 
reports in English, are absolutely necessary. . . » r 

Colonel Osborne has, I think, hit upon the right principle for 
pankh^-pulling, but in tbe instances quoted of the successfm 
employment of condensed air, although the distance to which 
the power was transmitted was great, it docs not appear that there 
was a great consumption of motive power in tho escape of air 
such as would occur in the case of several hundred p.inkha8 
pulled, each with its separate jerk. This will probably lie the dmi- 
culty to encounter, and may necessitate all the punkhas m a bunga¬ 
low being pulled by one sulisidiary engine, in which cmo there 
will be a want of the liveliness of tho thin rope and hand, 
but certainly the drowsy element will be removed. The 'sugges¬ 
tion that the expanding air, by making large quantities, m heat 
latent, will tend to cool the bungalows, is ingenious; but then 
ahere must be enough of it. Possibly ss one fluid is much tho 
same as another, aud*both equally clean, the piping may be made ^ 
useful in the transmission ot wafer and thus decrease the expense 

of that item daring six months of the year. , i* • 

Captain Colquhoun^s paper contains one of those exiraortiinary 
" notions '* which make their home in young periodicals; although 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details. 
Does he seriously recommend the substitution of sur^ce lines 
^ of rail for permanent bridges and embankments 1 There is at this 
moment a bridge and an engine baried beneath a river's sand ; 
where would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
the traffic to be kept up ? 

I have put off the discussion of General Thesiger's and Captain 
Adam’s papers to the end, as they appear on the surface to lepre^* 
sent two antagonistie theories; but however desirous of doing jus¬ 
tice to the subject, 1 shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of ono or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreement with the principles expressed. 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay—a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
book longer than eitlier of the papers themselves. 

I confess 1 am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger’s 
paper. Lot me not be misunderstood. 1 aip disappointed because 
I looked forward to the paper being really what it threatened to 
bo—an able defence of the old system in its integrity, which would 
cost tho new school a tough brain flght to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in the modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good in the old. The conservative paper 
of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are repub¬ 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that I am re¬ 
minded of the story of the divine, who, after a flerce argument on 
a religious subject, informed his adversary that he despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres¬ 
sed in a certain pamphlet, which the other had written. But 
though General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all the 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germaus to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this 
is not tlie case. In tho well-known Wellington Essay—here 
^let’ mem passant remark that though its author may be stig- 
*matised as young and inexperienced, he strove with success 
against Sir Q.*vrnet Wolselcy and other eminent soldiers, and that 
success no unprejudiced reader will attribute entirely to the liter-^ 
pry sympathies ot Colonel Hamley—in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prassian prac* 
twe alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys¬ 
tem on the spur of tho moment, which was never severely tested; 
for ** the motley and demoralised host which surrendered at 
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Seilaa was scarcely in reality more formidable iban the raw levies 
whom the Qermaas had subseriUODtiy to meet. But it will be best 
})erhaps tb take some portious of Geueral Thesiger's paper in their ’ 
proper order. Throughout, I m§>y remark, Ooueral Thegiger quotes 
passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
appear favourable to his views, while those who are acquainted 
with the works in their entirety know the completed argument is 
wholly adverse. He commences by quoting from one of tlm 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without mollifications ; 
and repeating the author’s words, takes him to tSvsk for attack' 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of the Field Exercise. 
How many of those sixteen sections did the Light Division em¬ 
ploy against the great Redoubt ? There is an end to all argu¬ 
ment if the lino advocate cries—" Why do you abuse my line ? 
It is only the bits of a column put side by side: " and the column 
advocate—“ Why do you abuse my column, it is only tire bits of 
a line put one behind the other. Wc can alter it to please you,” 
There is nothing to do * but shake hands over it as the writer of 
this paper does with the Wellington essayist iu the next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma line, which was meant all the 
time, docs require serious alteration. General Thesiger then 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, brings 
tlic line to the skirmishers instead of tiio skirmishers to the 
line ; increases their number, and save in a few points, which I 
propose to discuss, gives all that moderate men have ever tiskod 
for. If after the campaign of 1870 the authorities had “fully 
recognised the necessity lor great flexibility and elasticity,” and 
tried to “ bring out the full power ” of the line, we should 
have heard less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu¬ 
tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at lost went rav¬ 
ing mad about order iu disorder, skirmisher swarms, and or¬ 
ganised swash bucklering. At the close of the manoeuvres of 1871, 
a critic loss known to tlie world than cither Haraloy or" Clics- 
uey hut one endowed with a genius equal to either of them 
wrote“ Nothing can be more opposoa to the infantry tactics 
which have so lately earned victory than the leading and the 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in the 
inaiioDuvres.” 

In 1872 certain Commanding OfiScers, on their own resMnsihi- 
lity, trained their regiments to a few movements on the rrusaiao 
^lodel; and just before the autumn manoauvres an able lecturer 
and scientific ofilcer, ■wrote in grief to inform mo that it had all 
been put a stop to ; there was po be nothing but company skir-* 
misb, company support, advance in line, and volleys by command^ 
But at the end of 1872, six years after Sadowa, the outhewities sur¬ 
rendered with a precipitation equal to their previous obstinacy, iu 
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time to give us at the Camp of Exercise the uamitigated sprawt* 
iog over the country, which has excited the AdjutantrQeneral s 
very natural disgust But bis* protest comes too late to do more 
than make*the new school,%is l^hope it will as far as Indian 
influence can affect the battle already nearly fought out at home, 
moderate in their victory. 

General Thesiger's arguments, as to what fire we have to 
consider from 800 yards until collision, are very closely reasoned, 
and his remarks on unaimed fire most valuable; but their real 
weight is not so overwhelming as would at first appear. General 
Thesiger would probably accuse me of quibbling if 1 said his ad¬ 
vance is not a two*deep lino. The number of skirmishers is now 
so large that either it is not a two-deep line at starting, or 
during its advance it ceases to be one. 1 do not care whether 
skirmishers are detached from flanks of companies or sec¬ 
tions,-—~—-*and indeed, what with gaps between companies, 
and loose files, there is such a strong .resemblance in what 
General Thesiger recommends to the skirmisher swarm, that I 
am surprised he attacks it so severely. It is impossible to argue 
wide questions in a narrow and rigid manner. A complicated 
problem in dynamics cannot be treated like an early proposition of 
Euclid. The ground is almost entirely excluded from the writer’s 
argument, and depth of formation cannot be treated as a mere 
question of fire danger. High authorities consider it. is demand¬ 
ed by considerations for which even fire danger must bo ignored ; 
the power to develop and resist rapidly flank attacks is now held 
of vital importance. Moreover, it is well-known in practice that 
the flghting line draws on itself all the aimed rifle fire; dis* 
taut bodies, which suffered severely until the enemy’s atten¬ 
tion was occupied, have been known, when the front fight was 
hot, to stand unnoticed, unharmed in the open owing to the uncon¬ 
querable human habit of hitting back at the nearest adversary. 
All tho advantages therefore aro not in favour of having more 
troops in one line than can profitably join the fire fight. Until 
experiments have been made (something of the kind, but not 
quite what I mean, was tried at Chalons) by a line of men firing 
rapidly, some carefully, some at random, on the front line of a 
succession of targets, so distributed over a width of say 400 yard, 
and a depth of 800 yards, thi^ every shot might hit a target 
but no shot two—-a matter easily arranged—and then careful^ 
diagrams founded oh the trajectory, drawn of the first 400 
yaids ; no arguaiedt can be derived from unaimed fire. There 
IB nothing w^tever to prove to what particular kind of depth 
of formation. umuihed fire is adverse. It has a law doubtf^s 
as unchangeaye as the number of uuaddressed letters posted in a 
year; but we don’t know yet where aod in what proportions 
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unaiineU shot goes, but I shall be very niucb surpiiscU if, on cUa- 
grams of the lines of danger being drawn perpendicular to the 
paper, and diagrams of troops horizontal, it be found that on fiat 
surface even a doable line dr^wn through the wor%t zone of 25 
per cent of aimed fire, gets less shots than iho same two lines dis¬ 
tributed in certain proportions over the 400 yards from the front 
target, with only those ablo to fire back on the worst of it; but if, 
by a very simple use of the plane and the trajectory obtaincxJ from 
tho flat surface experiments, various reprcscutatious of undulating 
ground with the lines of danger be drawn, and certain small ob¬ 
stacles distributed over it, I shall be still more surprised if the re¬ 
sult shews that a two-deep line swept over the whole ground nets 
less shots than orderly groups with orderly reserves moving, 
within flxed limits of course for each unit, soiuetiines in line some¬ 
times in column, I shall bo surprised if tho line moving always at 
tho double, and therefore halving the shots, nets less than the varied 
advance moving at a walk and skilfully manipulated. 

Without any spcciaroxperimeuts, by use of wide movable tar¬ 
gets, on open ranges, behind tho target fired at, especially with 
troops on their early instruction, a good deal might be learnt about 
badly aimed fire. All we yet know is, it goes high aiid to iho left. 

If we could discover that iutcusitv of fire decreases regularly from 
the fire front, we should know that all but the firing lino should 
be kept as far back as was safe \ but if we could prove what is 
probably near tho truth, that beyond a certain zone before and 
behind the engaged line cliaucc shots fall pretty equally, then Wo 
have everything to gaiu by pushing up supports and reserves 
close to the deadly zone as possible. 

JBut the law of uuaimed and random firo we may nover know. 

Meanwhile we must appeal to rough experience. The Prussian 
regulations say Tho division pushed forward to subdue the 
enemy’s fire must seek special aid In a skilful use of tho ground, 
and they will find almost every where Im^ucutly, oven in open 
ground, appearing q^uite level, an inconsiderable fold which will 
give cover to the skirmishers lying down and even to the closed 
divisions.” This is the Prussian advice after long and bloody trials. 

At Le Mans, Captain Brackenbury tells us “ The fire of tho 
French waa so awful that it was perfectly impossible for troops 
in any formation to live under it. Tho only way in which 
tho Prussians did live was by advancing in very loose order, by 
throwing themselves down, by dodging behind every hedge and 
bank, by assembling in groups behind a house lor litue hill, and ^ 
creeping on bit by bit as they^ qould.” This is the evidence of a 
skilled eye-witness, and the weight of evideuc e goes to prove ttkat* . 
while acknowledging fully in verjf many situations the two-deep 
line in open order moving rapidly cannot be improved on, all 

• 1 V 
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f^ormations of the rake and roller tjpe long continued, which forhid 

( Hkirmishers to swerve, whicli discourage lines breaking into small 
columns mre disadvantageous ; it does not make the slightest 
diflereuce whether you use one lon^' rake or eight small ones, whe¬ 
ther they move in line or in eclvellon ; it is perfectly plain the 
whole ground, good and bad, is swept indiscriminately at last 

The type of advance, which the new school of tacticians aims 
at, is that of a rising flood which, here a thread, there a stream, 
ever presses on between obstacles or, if for a space stopped by a 
rock, pauses a moment and then pours round the flank, and 
once more resumes its advance. Are the principles of order so 
utterly unattainable in this system that we must reject it ? 
General Thesiger certaiuly does not in spirit, though he strives 
to appear to in the letter. At the critical moment, General Thesi¬ 
ger maintains, his two-deep line moved up to the skirmishers will 
be in perfect order. Now his system allows numerous skirmish¬ 
ers, and a gap on one or both flanks of each section. Supposing 
the numerous skirmishers sustain no loss, and the line sustains 
no loss, even suppose the skirmishers walk perfectly straight, and 
tlio line after them, will all the little bits behind lit all the little 
bits in front ? I doubt it, hut supposing both skirmishers and line 
decimated, and that in addition the skirmishers of one section have 
swerved 20 yards to the right, another 10 yards to the left, there 
will bo a good deal of mess 1 imagine in the dovetailing ; but 
granting a loose lino of skirmishers could keep distance not only 
from end to end, but at many intermediate points, surely there is 
this vast diflerence in ** reinforced line of skirmishers ” (reinforced 
skirmisher swarm it should have been here) *' and the two-deep 
line,” that the reinforcements have picked their way, the two*deep 
line have not. The diflerence between using the stepping stones 
and fording the stream, between using the crossing and defying 
the mud, is shown plainly enough by our boots ; and what if it be 
true os Colonel Wiluaius says in No. 69 of the English papers '* It 
is vain now to talk of any better line of front, if a perfect line could 
fall from the skies and And itself near the enemy, it would quickly 
assume the shape of a skirmisher swarm.” 

. The general jprinciples regarding the advance ‘of skirmishers are 
admirable, ana I think such movements as advance in right 
ecbellon, in left cchellon, pointed eohellon, and hollow echellon, 
words which explain themselves, might well form part of skir; 
misber training \ but it is not to be supoU^ed that rule will be 

* adhered to in thu heat of fire. Tlie principle, however, that some 
should always be firing while the others are advancing can be 

* Incul^ted, but a line of skirmishers formed, as is proposed, by 
individuals from 32 different sections, then divided into four<great 
diviidoDs (and how commanded, Geneml' Thesiger does not say), 1 
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cannot believe would form a fighting line with either much 
mutual G()plidence or enterpme j or be able to reconcile in the 
heat of the fight its allogiaace to the four great divisions 
it is in, and the ^2 sections* it Itas to keep In front of, at 
tlie same time. General Thesiger's plan for getting over the 
last final difficulty has, I fear, a savour of the drill on a 
small scale in the barrack square, and an obliging enemv crushed 
by the cross and oblique fire of the over-lapping victorious Imtta- 
Kon, what place iu a line of fire eatonding for miles would there 
be for the two devoted flank companies of a single battalion unless 
favoured by some wavering of the enemy's line or some peculiarity 
of ground not necessarily iu front of the flajik companies ? Tho 
Prussians are at present practising (Colonel Newdigate at the 
U, S. Institution) for the final rush, pushing the main botly of 
tho company through the ceutro of the skirmishers ; but making 
a rush through the firing line, in a very <lifferent thing from deli¬ 
berately moving out troops diagonally to the right anr} left front 
between the breecb-Iowlor duel at its hottest. A battalion oc¬ 
cupies a front of, say, 400 yards ; a good many more places than 
two must be liable to turn suddenly into the hydra’s head in that 
distance. Nay more, to drag after them, over favourable ground 
and in any docent formation the remainder of the battalion. 
Quoting ffeely from Captain May the writer claims by inference 
that the line (s free from' confusion in rotreat; but in this respect tho 
superiority of the line over the other formations is supported by no 
evidence The light division, originally In line, advanced iu confti- 
8ion> aud fell back in coufuston on the Brigade of Guards, also iu 
line, at the Alma, and swept away an entire battalion; tho re¬ 
mainder opened out and allowed the retreating line to pass, which 
goes to prove that had the Brigade of Guards been in four ranks 
with intervals or in small columns, the Scots Fusiliers would have 
remained intact. In retreat confusion is inevitable; and tho lino, 
either in first line or support, has no exemption from its evils. 
Agalu quotiug from Captain May, General Thesiger claims for the 
FnglUfa battalion system a superiority in the prevention of strag¬ 
gling, but on this point there is roally no valid argument wliut- 
ever. Surely whatever the defects of the Prussian system, it is 
not true that it ** diminishes the supervision of troops” under fire. 
One glance at the diagram of a Prussian cotnpany is a sufficient 
answer to Uiis. General Thesiger, although he casually mentiona 
^individualised method of fighting,” and usm freely Captain 
May’s work, has nothing whatever to say on the main subj^t of • 
the author he quotes so much, wlietber a regiment is to consist of 
a Colonel, an AdjutanS and 800 othere, or whether, as Captaitr 
May wished, everyliody is to disappear but the Captain. This 
question of the gradual mas^ug of sections into hidf companies. 
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double company (the equivalent of the Prussian company), wiogs 
and battalions, and their respective commanders, and duties, is not 
entered into sufficiently and is inseparable from an exhaustive con- 
sideration 6f battalion tactics*^ia thb lire fights of the present day. 

Again General Thesiger, quoting Essay No. IV says “ The 
skirmisher swarm formation entails firing over the heads of the 
troops but General Thesiger is advocating advances in line him¬ 
self. if he is only going to cover the head of his cchellons with 
skirmishers, he is going hack to the old system of shock tactics ; 
if he covers his whole line and makes a fire fight, their heads must 
be fired over too, whether we call them a line of skirmishers or a 
skirmisher swarm, but curiously enough the author he quotes 
from is again one whose general arguments are totally adverse. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley says:—'• It would be well to accustom 
our foot soldiers to manccuvring with calmness, whilst a fire of 
blank shells was kept over their heads ; even if a few lives should 
bo accidentally lost in doing so, they would be well expended if 
your infantry acquired perfect steadiness under these circum¬ 
stances.” And speaking of two ranks, “jamming men together, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to heel in two ranks,” “ multiplies 
the loss of life when they are exposed to fire.” The witnesses 
selected are decidedly bad witnesses for the prosecution of poor 
skirmisher swarm. 

1 have carried this review to such length, that 1 must omit 
any discussion of General Thesiger’s remarks on drill and 
maumuvring as they stand somewhat apart from the immediate 
subject of controversy; but it was necessary to analyse with 
care portions of General Thesiger’s paper, because from General 
Thesiger’s position and the expectations raised by his promis¬ 
ed paper, it has gone abroad that a successful defence of the 
British as opposed to the Prussian system was about to be pub¬ 
lished, and because from the excellence of the paper there is an 
impression that the defence has been completely successful. It 
is therefore necessary to point out that the excellence of General 
Thesiger’s paper lies in the acuteness with which certain portions 
are pleaded and the sensible general remarks, but not in the logi¬ 
cal continuity or success of the main argument-; it is not a defence 
of the British line of Aldershot field-days against the last system 
of the Prussian drill-book, but an unfavourable comparison of 
one of the worst points of the Prussian system, the skirmisher 
swarm, exaggerate, with a scheme of General Thesiger's own con¬ 
taining a aoupgon of tho old British line, hut perfected by appro¬ 
priation of many other portions of the very system he is attacking. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the coptest 
that has been going on since, after Sadowa, Major Adams finttered 
the old school by announcing the closp of the era of bayonet tac- 
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tics; to those who have been steeped to the li|)s in the <ippnlliug 
flood of iipilitary essays and discussions that has been poured out 
since; or to any one po^essing natnraily a careful habit of analy¬ 
sis, it is not necessary to point* out *bow much General Thesiger 
borrows from the system he is attacking aud appropriates to tlie 
system he is defending; but to those who have not carefully 
studied the paper, or who have only heard of its results, I may 
point out that the old system—when, os Boguslawski remarks, it 
didn’t much matter whether guns were fired or not at any but close 
quarters-*>was to send forward a sprinking of skirmishers who were 
mere cavalry feelers ultimately withdrawn, behind them at a walk in 
one line shoulder to shoulder, order being every thing ami rapidity 
secondary, the British line advanced to the shock. I am sinking 
always of the Guards Aldershot-system as opposed to the light divi¬ 
sion tactics discussed hy Colonel Gawlor ami Sir William Napier. 
General Thesiger, although sentences could be quoted showing that 
his mind is still running on the old shock tactics, a<^pts the prin¬ 
ciple of a fire at once est&blisbed increasing in intensity till one side 
can bear it no longer; instead of the skirmisliers coming bock 
to the line, the Hue feeds the skirmishers who are the little, and 
ultimately joins them; rapidity is considered of equal if not superi¬ 
or importance to order ; touch is abiindoned, and the line is biokeu up 
into pieces. Under these circumstances, I feci Justified in saying 
that though General Thesiger’s paper contains many admirable sug¬ 
gestions and is well worthy of careful study, its title is einineutly 
calculated to mislead; for the distinction between the ‘radical changes’ 
General Thesiger deprecates and the “ important changes ” ho 
accepts is mere hair splitting; and his plaintive “ really ’* is calcula¬ 
ted to produce an impression, that the agitation for reform which 
has won all General Thesiger concedes was quite imc^Iled for. The 
text of the essay honours the new system, the title is far from it; hut 
it is hardly fair to reject the play and steal the thunder, and 1 have 
considered it necessary to give at considerable length my reasons 
for a loud protest of sfo vos won vohis. 

There is not much advantage gained by going through 
the greater part of an essay and merely saying—with this 
I entirely agree i I shall not, therefore, devote mucli space to 
Captain Adams* article* It is one of many systems sugge^^ 
for adapting our tactics to the rmjulremeuts of modern war. The 
pocessity for a radical change being once accepted, the form^ in 
which it should be carried out will prove sjmpte. I submit a 
few “notions** of my own. We already acknowledge that the, 
order of companies is a maltenof indiflerence. 1 think it should 
also be a matter of indifference whether one company supports 
another by coming up on its right or left in double rank, or by 
coming up in single rank.it^ihi rear# I attach no value whatever 
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tu (lifibreuccs of colour iu uniform as giving one large body over 
another superior safety from fire ; but I do attach great iyiportance 
to officers in a regiment being indistinguishable from their 
neighbours^from tbe front, «and rsonspicuous from the rear. It 
is an evident truism, although it sounds strange-*->that, since sup¬ 
ports come up from behind, and men follow their leaders, the proper 
place for distinctive badges is the back which the enemy is sup¬ 
posed never to see. But 1 do not require facings to be reversed. 
The pouch belt will serve my purpose. At reviews, where ladies- 
or foreign officers are present, let officers and men wear any facings, 
belts, or gold lace they fancy; but iu action, for Infantry, I sug¬ 
gest the following Ufficers, white poudi; marksmen, black, 
with a bar or cross tho color of the regimental facings painted 
as we see on leather portmanteaux—the two outer sections black— 
the two inner, common brown leather. Both the men them¬ 
selves and supports coming up would have a dmple means of dis¬ 
tinguishing the leaders fiauks and centres of every company ; for 
1 think the arrangement of the men by size is one without any 
object. Let men stand in companies in the order of their shout¬ 
ing from the flanks inwards, the marksmen on the extreme flanks, 
us it is useless placing a man in the firing line at 1000 yards wiio 
cannot hit the target at 400; he might as well go another 200 
}>ards out of danger. Let tlien, the marksmen occupying the front 
of attack assigned to the company commence the ba}i, supported 
by the shooting sections, and ultimately the shock sections filling 
up the centre as they advance ; and let it be understood, subject to all 
necessary exceptions,—that to compensate the marksmen for their 
longer exposure, the final rush is to be made by tbe Shock Sections 
under their fire. Let there be a clear understanding. In the absence 
of other orders theyieldiug is always to be^from a given flank between 
Bogiments, Companies, and Sections; that, as a general rule, at long 
distances the centie sections yield to the outer ^ and if there is crowd¬ 
ing, are withdrawn in succession by their Sergeants *, at close quarters, 
the outer fall back in supportbut 1 must not drift into writing 
a drill book. To return to Captain Adams;—the best feature 
of Captain Adams' paper is that portion where he dispels tho 
delusion that Britons never fought except in* line, as the very 
atrow head of the Wellington Essay was that passage where the 
author saysNo one would be disposed to accuse either Prince 
Frederick Charles, Bogtislawski or Captain May of enacting the 
part of Mr. Fuffi Bu^ with reference to many of their admirable 
. suggestions, sobie idea occurred to two men, and an English 
Light Infantiy officer thought of Ufiret** By all means let us retain 
svhat is good In the line formation ; but let us not run away with 
the notion that that imposing product of 40 years' peacor^the 
slow march of the Gumrds at & Jamys'p moving like a waU and 
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wheeling like ft gate, is the only way to win battles, or tho tvpe 
of 6nr tftpticsi when Wellington was at his brightest and our 
Light Division at its liesb—teultlefts for defence—" an attack in 
rigid line, except for short disteucedf never was possible a<raiD8t 
properly posted enemies, and attacks never can now, except under 
the rarest drcurostances, be restricted to short distances.” 

Captain Barnes* pamphlet bss been reviewed already elsewhere 
at ft length out of all proportion to its importance as a contribu¬ 
tion to military literature ; and after what I have said about tho 
suppression of zeal, I shall not stultify mjself by Indulging in 
i)I*natured criticism. Still, although 1 only purpose expressing 
iny dissent from the author on one matter of opinion, I must do 
£0 in several instances in matters of fact. 

Captain Barnes thinks the drill of the Cavalry ivas poifection : 
to that idea I have no objection ; but he adds that he saw no 
blunders (serious) committed. Equally competent observers saw 
a good many j not, I wiU say, in the lOtb Lancers. Captain Barnes 
says no fighting on foot was attempted at the Camp. Ho is 
mistaken. One Brig^e certainly was practised in dismounted 
skirmishing—as the victims will probably not soon forgot. Attock 
•also was assisted by dismounted Sowdrs j and, if Captain 
Barnes says these instances are not what ho moans, I may add, 
in Sir Henry‘Tombs’ attack, Gondal was held for a time by 
dismounted skirmishers. Captain Barnes laboura under tho en¬ 
tirely false impression that ther 10th Lancers was tho only regi¬ 
ment at the Camp which possessed an organised system of scouts. 
Various other regiments had selected ofificers, selected men, and 
selected horses told off for purposes of scouting. 1 could name 
several gentlemen who will feel very much astonished at Captain 
Barnes* statement. 

It was scarcely worth white printing the title '* Reconnais¬ 
sance,” when Captain Barnes has so little to say on it, and when 
that little makes one ask if he rightly understands the meaning 
of the word. That men went out and made pictures, that one 
regiment played ostrich near camp, and another came up and 
said '1 see you/ is quite correct. But there was not a tingU) 
attempt to discover the strength and position of an unknown 
enemy, under wa^ conditions, during the real fighting, as‘a 
preliminary to the attack; and it is evident, with operations 
j;ommencing at 10 and ending at 4, such a thing as a Recon- 
naissance was imporaible. Captain Barnes says he did not see a 
single instance of a surprise. It is not easy to sniprise men at* 
10 in the morning; but I think some people would bo inclined 
to consider tl^ occupation of Qondal by a force of unascertained 
strength, and the subsequent capture of Dakner—the roads 
of which are quite practicahlo for small parties of Cavairy--*»waa a 
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surprise on a large scale. 1 do not say who was to blame. The 
one matter of opinion on which 1 think it necessary ^ express 
dissent from Captain Barnes, is where be says that regiments 
are to pay no respect to the groun^tassigned to regirnents on their 
flanks, even should they report all right, but to send their own 
parties beyond tiiem. This is a principle which cannot be allow¬ 
ed to pass unchallenged. It simply means this :-~The Commander 
of the outposts has given you certain ground to look after—and us 
certain ground ; but we have so much spare ability and energy 
that, as we can't trust you to do your part of the business effec¬ 
tually, we intend to look out for ourselves in your ground as well. 
1 hope that outposts who find the scouts of other regiments, armed 
with no higher authority than their Begimental Commander’s, in¬ 
truding on the ground assigned to their charge, will stop them 
as strictly as they would those of the enemy. Division of labour, 
subordination, and mutual confidence are necessities of armies. 
Principles like those 1 censure, carried to logical conclusion, would 
allow each regiment to send a delegate" to the Head-quarter's 
Staff to look after their particular interest, and see also that the 
campaign was being properly conducted. 

Captain Barnes is very hard upon the camp correspondents, 
and he certainly is right in saying the last camp produced nothing 
so clever, and 1 may ^d so personal, as the Sunday letters ; but, 
in the diary of Beechwood of the ** Englishman" —although, 
1 confess, 1 irave read more picturos(|ue description' in Bussell, 
and more weighty critieism in Hosier, 1 find a very fair amount 
of liveliness, common sense and accuracy, and an untiring energy 
and capacity for note-taking very cr^itable, viewed from the 
daily newspaper point of view ; but in reprinting with malice 
aforethought his letters as they were written, without either ad¬ 
ding to or condensing them, 1 think “ Beechwood ” has not quite 
given us what is wanted, and has exaggerated the importance 
people attach to such ephemeral productions. Indeed, even if we 
consider General Thesiger's paper as—what it undoubtedly is—a 
product of the last Camp, the whole literary outcome is not very 
great. A really exhaustive paper on strategy and tactics dpropos 
of Indian Camps and their results, has yet to. be written \ and I 
recommend, as a model to those who aspire to supply the want, 
A Meirospect of the Autumn Manamvres by A Eecluae, * • 

N. L. 



Akt. IX.—the RE-ORGANISA’lTON OE THE‘INDIAN 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

I T is a slatemeat older than any .system of political ctliio.s that 
*' the benefits of an institution for which all arc ta.Ked ought 
to 1)0 rendered as accessible as possible to all," That the Medical 
is furthest from attaining this end of any department in India, 
few of its members will care to deny ; as at present organi.sed, it 
represents a maximum of expenditure with a ininiinnin of practi¬ 
cal usefulness. There is a vast reserve of skill and energy among 
its members which is allowed to lie fallow, and which does not, by 
so doing, gain strength for more frnitfiilnc!?s hut rather iloteri- 
orales into greater barrenness. That the c.spenditinv an<l skill 
thus misapplied might bo spread over a vast area and hiniefit the 
millions under our rule* instead of its being concent rat «,<! upon 
ourselves and our native soldiery, is tho object of this paper. The 
proposals that I have to submit to your readers will not involve 
.additional expenditure ; indeed, with the inelastic re.source.s of this 
country it is impossible to do much more than has liceu done to 
provide medical relief for tho mas.sc.s. To tlo .so a radical change 
in tho system, is necc.ssary. 

No ono will dispute the assertion that the medical service has 
had a history worthy of our common country. In professional 
knowledge, energy, courngo, and kiud-hcartodnoss, its members 
have been very oven representatives of our countrymen in tho 
East; and that tho service requires re-organi.satiori i.s only tlno to 
the fact, that much of the work which, a fow years ago, only 
tliey could perform can now bo done efilcicntly enough by n.ativo 
agency at a fourth of the expenditure. 

In iutroducing radical changes, there is always a difilenUy in¬ 
volved, when the initiative occurs with the governing ainl not 
with tho governed body. But in introducing the measures I have 
to propose, the odium medicum will assuredly not -Iw incurred ; 
inasmuch as for the last dozen years the present system ha.s been 
found to be expensive and unsatisfactory, ami tho repie-sentativ© 
men of the service have been anxious fur a change which would 
afford more scope for the exercise of their profession. 

‘Briefly stated the proposals which I would venture to suggest 
are the following— 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons to have medical charge of native Regi¬ 
ments ; and with tho reduction of expenditure thereby attained, ' 
proviU^.^ 

I.—A Garrison Surgeon to every military station, however small, 
who would exerciso a general • supervision over the Native Sub- 

l*v 
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Assistant Surgeons, and at the same time be available to attend 
upon European Officers and their families; and in additiobi to these, 
a Staff Surgeon for the hcad-^uart^s of every Brigade and Divi¬ 
sional Command. 

II. —A saiiitary officer to every civil division, and, 

III. —A native doctor to every tehsil in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. 

To non-medical readers it may seem a startling innovation to 
place natives in medical charge of regiments, but medical men who 
have come in contact with Sub-Assistant Surgeons professionally, 
Avill ungrudgingly admit their fitness for the charge, I speak from 
a pretty wide and not unobservant experience when 1 state, that 
to reserve a European Medical Officer to a native regimental 
hospital is a waste not only of State money but of his time and pro¬ 
fessional knowledge. In regimental practice the range of disease is 
narrow, and in an incredibly short time the Surgeon finds his prac¬ 
tical experience l>ecoming a thing of the past. It is well known— 
and no one will more readily admit it than a regimental Surgeon,— 
that the most inefficient men professionally arc, as a rule, those who 
have been for years simply in charge of a regimental hospital. 
So much is this the case that few who desire to excel in their pro¬ 
fession care to remain longer than they can help with a Native 
regiment. The medical practice is neither large nor varied j except 
in August and September (when the fever period' reverts) the 
sick of a regiment varies from 25 to 30 as a daily average, 
augmented in January and February by a number of old mal¬ 
ingerers who suffer from lumbago and kindred ailments in order 
to pass the annual invaliding committees. Fevers, diarrhcea and 
blistered feet form nine-tenth of the diseases, and from the similarity 
of living, general habits, and constitution of native soldiers, any 
thing beyond routiuo practice is not ordinarily required. This 
the native doctor even, can supply os well his principal; and 
it is usually delegated to him. It is only on very rare occasions 
that mysterious ailments and complications occur, which try the 
better trained acumen of the European. In the great majority 
of cases the medical officer finds half an hour a day ample for tho 
roquiremonts of a regimental hospital, and for the rest of the day 
** dull care and duller time ” must be driven off as best he may’ 
Some years ago, in order to create a fictitious, in what had little 
inherent interest, a circular from the highest administrative 
authority enjoined medical officers to spend at least two hours 
a day in hospital. This as it desetved was more honoured (and 
» more observed) in the broach than in the observance,—the very 
necessity for the injunction showing tho hollowness and futility 
of tho system. 

That tho saving would be immense by substituting Native Sub- 
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Assistant Siiigcous I shall now proceed to show. In the Bengal 
PrcsideiKSy there are on an average, excluding the administrative 
grade.s, 98 medical men attached the army, .(it the average 
rate of 700 per mensem this represents an expend it lu d* of 68,000 
a month or upwards of eight lakhs a year! Nothing need have been 
fiaid, if the necessity for it had been commensurate with the oiillay, 
as was the case some ten year's ago; but as I have shown that the 
work could now bo performed efficiently enough for al)out 15,0(>(), 
there seems a heavy responsibility for needlessly expending 
money wrung from, perhaps, the poorest tax-payors in the world. 
In onlor to make natives efficient substitulfs tlicy must bo well- 
selected, well-educated, and better paid. For the first seven years I 
would have them styled Sub-Assistant Surgeons and paid Us, 100 
iK-r mensem, for the second seven years. Assistant Surgeons ami paid 
Ks. 200, ami for over fourteen years* service, Deputy Surgeons and 
paid Us, 300 per mensem. They would not re.puio nulive doctors 
us they would reside near the hospital, ami thus 1()0 additional 
nif.'i would mado Ijc .available for tehsil dispensaries. 

ICuropean medical attendance must bo ]iiovided loi officers ami 
their families. 'Ihe diversity of r.aco and of the social up hriuging 
of natives renders it imperative to appoint a CJarriMm Suigeon in 
i‘Vrrv military station whore thcro is no Civil burgeon. He 
would exorcise a general supervision over the native subor¬ 
dinates, chock ami transmit their returns and be available 
at the same tiini; to attend upon Iliuropcan Oflicois *tud their 
families. Staff Surgeons would l>o required in addition at 
Brigade and Divisional commands in case of fieM service. I 
have calculated that Garrison and Staff Surgeons woiiM 
absorb about 45 of the number I have previon.sly rcfcrrcl to ; 
leaving over 50, or with the addition ol vaccine Superiutomiciits 

aljout 05 men. . «v i 

Of these I ivould appoint 30 as Sanitary Olhccis, one to each 

Civil Division in the Presidency—in the following propoilions. 


Bengal 

N. W. Provinces 
Panjab 

Oudh * ... 

Central Provinces 
The expenditure involved 

A M%. 1*_ 


n 

7 

5 

4 

3 


in the rem.iiuing 55 woiiM, m 


IOC expciuiiturc ... ^ V.. • .11 

wldiaon to the 100 uativo Doctors reliem from rcgiincntal work, 
provide fora native.Doctor to every 'Iclisil /rom 1*681,itwar to 

Cuttack and from Nfigpur to Assam. • » , 

A curious contrast is aflorded between the supcnised bv 
English and Indian Sanitary Officers. A Unrnl Samtary Bo.nnr 
in England advertises for a Medical Officer of hc,alth to give Ins 
exclusive attention to a di.sfrict fompHsing ■vnrie 2 i,OtW^ acres. 
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and a p^ulation of 59,000. The Sanitary Commissioner of the 
North Western Provinces is expected to supervise tlie Sanitary 
arrangements of a Province containing 83,000 square miles and a 
population *much higher thaif the^^hole of the United Kingdom. 
Truly the harvest is great and the labourers few ! The Sanitary 
Department as it exists, is anomalous even in India. A number 
of heads, doubtless very wise, but without bodies or members. 
Kecognising the many insanitary abuses that existed without 
check—instead of reorganising the whole department and bringing 
it up to the requirements of the country, the Government adopted 
a " policy of patchwork " by appointing one Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner to each province. Dirt, ignorance and disease coming on like 
a tide and one man to copo with it. Mrs. Partington of Sidmouth 
beating back the Atlantic with a mop, was nothing to this 1 

What is wanted is an extension of the system ; to give a body and 
consistency to a disjointed head ^ and to make sanitation one of 
the main branches of medical admiuist];ation and not a mere 
parasitic growth, as it is at present. Without additional expense 
as 1 have shown a “ Sanitary Officer ” could be appointed to each 
Civil Commissionership in direct subordination to the Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner ; Avho ought to be Medical Secretary to the 
local Government, and be in turn subordinate to a Director 
General appointid with the Government of India. The duty 
of the Sanitary Officers would bo to supervise the Tehsil Dis¬ 
pensaries, and vaccine doparlincnt, and to personally visit the 
localities (who-so name is legion; which are chronically infected 
with fevers and cholera. Tlie Civil Surgeon is for the most part 
tied to tlic Sadr Station. He is daily referred to in criminal 
cases; has generally executive charge of the Jail; ladies and 
children require his constant presence if not his professional ser¬ 
vices. The Sanitary Officer on the other hand would bo free to 
go on short notice whenever his services were required either 
to suporvisc local Sanitary measures, or, an equally important 
point, to investigate the origin of, and conditions attending, local 
outbreaks. 

The present Sanitary Ct)mmissioncr is not the only medical ano¬ 
maly in the country ; the Qivil Surgeon forms ■ a “ good second." 
Partly under civil, partly under military supervision, he shares the 
fate of the man who sat between two stools. When, for e.tamplc, 
he conducts a postmortem examination, he must in the first iustant^ 
send a copy of the case to the local Magistrate—another is to be 
‘ sent to tha Deputy Surgeon General of his circle, a third to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and, if the sulgeot has been previously 
* under medical treatment, a fourth would be sent to the Inspector 
General of Dispensaries, who is also Inspector General of Jmls with 
he supervision of a daily average of 20,000 prisouers on his 
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shoulders! Truly wonders crowd upon one wlio enters upon the 
details 0 ^ our medical administration I TJie many and cir^ 
cuitous channels provided for communication with their sujiorioi'S 
involve anything but an econ^inicaf expenditure of V time, tem¬ 
per and stationery." 

As if in this vast country with its teeming millions, its morbid 
conditions of a tropical climate, bad water, and the dirt and 
disease engendered by poverty and ignorance, there w'cre not 
fiutlicient work to be distributed to each without treading on his 
neighbour’s heels, the Government htis given ample opportunity 
for an indulgence in ttat pastime, lieiutich Ueine’s distribution 
of external nature into things that could be eatcu, and things that 
could not be eaten, had at least the merit of an incisiveuess which 
this classidcatiou does not possess.. 

The vulgar proverb of too many irons in tlio fire requires no 
butter illustration than the labour devolved upon the Inspector 
General of Jails. Abl^ as he may be, and certainly is, be must be 
iiiofo than human who could efficiently siipurviso the details con¬ 
nected with the discipline and financial managoment of over forty 
Jails, containing 20,000 prisoners, in addition to about treble the 
number of Dispensaries, large and sinall. The watchful care, the 
minute investigation into details, and the corruspoudeuce that 
so many jails involve, are of themselves sufficient fur the ablest 
intellect and. most persistent energy. Ireland with a fifth of tlic 
I>opulation, has two Inspectors General of Jails in addition to 
local boards and inspectors. It is sanitation over again, the .sn]xjr- 
vision considered nece.ssary for a parish in England, .suffices for a 
province in India! 

The most advantageous part of the scheme proposed would lie 
the establishrocut in every Tehsil of a native Doctor. This 
would bring the science and medicine of the Wc.st within reach of 
tlio masses. In cholera and fever Epidemics we make the police, 
the most detested class in every country ami particularly in this, 
the dispensers of our medical relief. Policeman li^m Daksh would 
do less mischief if he were made to drive a railway engine than 
he does when entrusted with cholera pills (containing as they do, 
opium) in an Epidemic. “ Masterly inactivity " would bo a much 
better policy than the makeshifts we employ to soothe our eoh- 
science, when wo find our subjects dying uncared for. It is only 
^vhen Europeans go into camp that they become aware of the 
amount of proventible human .suffering that comes to the surface, 
and wbich is so uncdniplaiuiugly borne that it almost recjuircs to • 
be sought for. 

That the people would resort to Tehsil Dispensaries thefo ia 
ample ovideuce. In the district in which this is written a small 
brimeh Dispensary has ,b^n opened about a month ago and 
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already 290 patients have been under treatment. Froin the last 
report of the Inspector General of Dispensaries, N.W.F., I find, 
excluding Sadr Dispensaries,^ and seven pilgrim Hospitals iti 
Qarhwdl which are exceptional, that in 1871, 88 branch dispen¬ 
saries treated 388,687 cases or an average of 4,416 each, all these 
branch dispensaries being, bo it noted, under the charge not of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons but of native Doctors. If without in¬ 
curring additional expenditure we could open up 600 Tebsil Dis- 
pensarics in the Bengal Presidency, it would be a fair average 
to state that over 2,000,000 patients would- annually resort to 
them. 

The political advantages of such a measure would be incalcu¬ 
lable. The people who live near Sadr Stations arc os cognizant 
as we are of the advantages derived from the British rule; but in the 
remoter parts of our several districts the policeman and the tax- 
gatherer are our only representatives ; and never did Jews of old 
hate " publicans and sinners ” more than they are hated. Thu 
simple villager will neither understand nor appreciate our vac¬ 
cination and sanitary improvements, but it requires no civilisation 
to appreciate relief from physical pain, nor can the boon ho mis¬ 
construed by the most jealous ignorance. It is no maudlin sen¬ 
timent to say that we can find no means more adapted to win 
their adherence to our rtgime than by placing medical relief within 
their reach. 

Some parts of the scheme which I have suggested must of 
course bo gradually introduced ; vested interests cannot be inter¬ 
fered with. But Sanitary Officers couhl be oven now appointed, 
and the vacancies filled up in regiments by Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
whoso position in Dispensaries could be filled up by native 
Doctors until othor arrangements were matured. The present 
Surgeon General ought to be appointed Director General, with 
two SeCTctarics-^one Civil and one Military. The present Sani^- 
tary Commissioner and the present Secretary, two of the ablest 
men iu the service, might be appointed respectively Civil and 
Military Secretaries to the Director General under the new 
organisation. 

.Will it be heUeved that because the Sanitary Commissioner 
has an office independently of the medical department, that an 
extra printed copy of every weekly and monthly sick returns 
must he sent to him by remmcntal Medical Officers, and ihati 
on those his statistics are founded ? If the expenditure i» India 
* had lieen as closely scrutinised os at Heinn; this unnecessary item 
would soon be cancelled. This "is only one example of the dis- 
\uivantages of having a number of channels running clpscly 
parallel, when ono main channel would servo a better purpose, 
and serve it more economically. r 
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I li.-ive merely outlmol the scheme, ami that rom-hlv If the 
reorgamsftioii of the service were tiialertaken by aoveinme.it 
those to whom thehseal arraiigemeiHB of the coiiiitrviie ......i,«iei 
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Aut. i .—on methods ot' OBSERVING INDIAN 

PHENOMENA. 

I N ono aspect the history of British India is the history of a series 
of giant difficulties triumphantly overcome. With the oxcop- 
tion of the period during which Lord William Bcntinck was Gover¬ 
nor-General, every decade from the days of Clivo to tlio days of Sir 
John Lawrence has been marked by wars and victories. If the 
genius of Dupleix at ono time rendered probable the formation of 
a French Empire in Southern India, the dreams of French supre¬ 
macy were scattered to the winds when the defeat of Lally at 
Wandewash was followed by the success of Goote at ^Pondicherry. 
.Before our first serious contest in India had been decided in our 
favour, Plassey bad been fought, and Clive had laid the foundation.'* 
of the British Empire in Bengal. Scarcofy had we assorted our 
superiority over the French in the Carnatic, when Mysor threat¬ 
ened to force us to abandon the position wo had gained. In 
1707 Haidar Ali dictated peace under the walls of Madras. 
Before Iho century liad closed Seringapatam had been besieged 
twice and had been taken twice ; and Tippfr Saheb, the son of 
our ancient enemy, bad been shot through the head by a British 
soldier in the gateway of tho fallen capital. In 1775 began the 
long contest with the Mahrattas which was not ended till the glo¬ 
rious campaign of 1818 under the auspices of Lord Hastings. At 
one sweep tho Pindari bands were dispersed, and the death-blow 
was given to the power of tho PeshwA Our enemies, however, 
were hydra-headed ; and as each was destroyed, a now one arose. 
Biirinah twico insulted the British Government, and paid for her 
temerity by the cession of Assam, Tenasserim, Arakdn, and Pegu. 
Afghanistan indicted a disgrace upon our arms which was only 
partially redoemed by the bravery of tho “ Illustrious Garrison” of 
jalaldbad ; but which, like our other troubles, was destined to 
have a speedy end Tho murder of Sir William Macnaghten and 
the massacres in the Khnrd Kdbul Pass were. avenged when the 
AVmy of Retribution razed to the ground the great bazir of Kdbul. 
Then followed tho succession of insufferable provocations and vic¬ 
torious campaigns which stretched the boundary of British India 
beyond the Indus. We annexed Sind. We annexed the Panjdbt 
,011 lier annexations* of a diffbrent type succeeddd these. BOrdr and 
Oudh became part of the dominions of the Company. Last of all, 
tho moment when the empire had reached its greatest extent was 
the moment of rebellion. Beljellion had to be chastised wi^lV an 
unsparing hand. Wo had to fight and conquer the army that had 
fought au<l conquered for us}. Our last victory may have Ijeon the 
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' maddest, as it was certainly the most hardly won. Bat it was a 
absolutely complete as any that had preceded it. 

Military difficulties were but a par^ of those with which we*^had 
to contend. Before a sepoy haXl been drilled or a British battalion 
had manceuvred in India, Oudh and Bengal had shaken off the 
yoke of Debli; and the dominions of Holk&r, of Sindia, of thb 
Gaikwdr, and of the Niz&m had become practically independent 
principalities. The Indian substitute for International Baw, the 
allegiance of the various governments to the throne of Dehli, had 
every where lost its original vigour. Nor was there more internal 
order than there was international security. The raids of a nation 
of freebooters and the turbulence and tyranny of native rulers, left 
to the heirs by right of conquest of the suzerainty of the Mughuls 
a legacy of intolerable anarchy. We had to rebuild the fragments 
of a shattered empiro ; and each fragment, as it was incorporated 
in the structure we raised, had to be moulded into a new and 
firmer shape. As province after province successively fell under 
British rule, we had again and again to win tho confidence and 
aid of conquered princes ; to discriminate between mischievous and 
wholesome usages, destroying the one and strengthening tho 
other ; to stamp out crime ; to establish property upon a solid 
basis, and to construct upon our own principles an organised go¬ 
vernment. We had also to assert our paramount power as tlio 
bond between the nationalities of India. The stupendous task 
has been accomplished. Many as are the faults of Indian Qovern- 
ment, India is now more peaceful than Europe. In India life and 
property aro as secure and the course of justice is os regular os 
in an^ of those Western countries whoso civilisation is spreading 
to the* Oriental subjects of England. 

Amid this profusion of incident and amongst the pressing 
necessities of an ever-growing administration, the formation of a 
largo leisured class was an impossibility. M.en came out to India 
not to study but to act The wonder is not that very little has 
done towards tho interpretation of the various forms of Indiw 
society, but that there have always been some few Englishmen in 
the country who have found leisure and energy to learn and to 
record something more than can be acquired through the ordinary 
experience of routine or the occasional excitement m emergencies. 
Yet it is perhaps still more Strang that the earliest Indian rtudeotsi 
should have been a school of literaiy antiquarians. We might 
have supposed that the argent wants of those wjio had to conquer 
a country with the geography of wbidi they were by no' meana 
perfectly acquainted, and to govern nations of whose institatioiis 
and philter they were entirely ignorant, would havs^hrected the * 
coarp of investigation. To some extent, indeed, the choice 
studies was influenced by ittmediate ndmiiustrative nss^. Sol 
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Tvhilst Indiaa soldiers and Indian statesmen were conquering 
provinces, and making the best shift they could to ex4;emporise 
governments for foreign nations, Indian students were inquiring 
whether chr'ss originated in ledia, vihetlier Pataliputra, the capital 
of Sandrakottus, was Patna, or some other place, and what was the 
exact character of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac. 
Horace Wilson was wiiting a Sanskrit Dictionary and a Hindu 
Theatre. The Vedas were V^eirig ransacked for the records of a 
faded faith. Tlie first Indian students, instead of delineating the 
strange society that was before them, were looking to the Institutes 
of Manu for an almost certainly untruthful picture of the India 
of two thousand years ago. It will be seen how fortunate a 
circumstance it was that Oriental study took this bent. These 
researches at first sight so far removed from the practical exigen¬ 
cies of the time, were destined to supply the clue which assuredly 
will guide future statesmansiiip and future investigation. 

Yet, how was it that these researches canie to be made 1 Why 
were Sir William Jones. Henry Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, and 
their distinguished followers, scholars of literature and scholars of 
the literature of a dead language t The answer is that they 
brought with them to India the English ideas of their day. The 
education of an English gentleman in the last half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century and in the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
an education in classical literature. A person was entitled to he 
thought a learned and accomplished man not in so far as he 
approached to the type of a Faraday or a Huxley, but in so far ns 
he approached to the type of a Bentley or a Person. You might 
have been totally ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
every science, except mathematics. You might have been tftterly 
unable to oonstrue a lino of Goethe, or to turn a single sentence 
of Dante or Voltaire into English. But it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that you should have studied the .dEneid of Virgil, that you 
should have been able to compose a neat exercise of Latiu Elegiacs, 
and to conjugate the Greek irregular verbs. The education of a 
man of the world was not distinguished from the education of a 
schoolmaster. If you had a minute acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin text-books, with Greek and Latiu grammar, and with Greek 
and l^atiu versification, you had received * a general education * and 
were left to acquire the rest of your knowledge in the rough 
school oi life. Of course the indirect results of this kind of train¬ 
ing were most salutary. Ho intelligent mind could be brought 
into contaot with the mastei^pieces of ancient literature without 
gaining in pltahidiiy and strength.' Ko one but a schoolboy of qn- 
usually dull perceptions could read Plato without imbibing some¬ 
thing of the Platonic spirit, or Thucydides without attaining some 
usigut into the scope and significance of poUiitnd history. Hone 
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but the coarseTjould fail to see beauty in Ovid, exquisite, literary 
' 'skill In Horace, and grandeur in liuoretius and <<Eschylus. But 
it has only lately become the direct aim of classical education to 
enlarge the mind by impriutii^ upAi the imagination.a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the rich and varied life of the two greatest ancient socie¬ 
ties, in the full vigour of their political aciivifcy, their lesthetic 
enjoyment, and iheir speculative power. The aim of classic al 
education in what the late Lord Derby described as its “ prcscienti- 
fic " period was to make good scholars in tlie University sense of 
the term. Its direct products were facility in purely literary criti¬ 
cism, thorough grammatical knowledge, and accuracy and ter.«ie- 
ness of style. Tlie great, niouiiments of ancient literature were 
valued more for their artistic excellence than because they pre¬ 
served the records of tho thought and movement of ancient civili¬ 
sation. Tho languages of antiquity were i)rizeil rather as instru¬ 
ments of Gxpre,ssion before who.so symmetry moderu speech seemod 
a clumsy contrivance, .than as the iiieaiiR to unfold the historU's 
of Greece and Romo. It was by a classical education of this type 
that the intellectual tastes of the first generation of Anglo-Indian 
students had been formed. On coming to India tljoy discovered a 
literature as dead as Greek, and with far less inllueuce on any 
existing socictj than the language of Justinian. I'licy discovere«l 
verses which we arc assured are as melodious as those of Homer. 
They di.scowercd a language which is said to he unrivalled even 
by Greek in the flexibility of its grammatical forms, and in the 
susceptibility of its terms to the most delicate subtilties of mean¬ 
ing. In their minds learning was intimately .associated with 
knowledge of the remote part, and more especially with that 
kind of knowledge of the remote part which is acquired by a 
literary critic and a grammarian. Sanskrit, literature exactly met 
tile inclinations which had been developed by the education of the 
time. If Sir William Jones and Horace Wilson bad passed 
their lives in England as leisured country gentlemen they would 
probably have translated Virgil or Horace, or have edited one or 
two Greek dramatists, of have done part of the work of Jelf or 
Butlman or Donaldson. As it was, they fortunately saw in the 
study of Sanskrit an analogy to the study of Latin and Greek. 
They, investigated and interpreted tho Institutes of Manu and 
the old Sanskrit plays with that keenness of perception, that 
4 ?aiience in research, and that accuracy and cautiou in announc¬ 
ing results which th®y would have applied^to the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables, or to the choruses of Euripides and* 
Sophoclea 

bo 80 far as Oriental learning retained its literary and philological 
character, its influence was wholly l>encficial. There was, howevCr, 
one application of the knowledge of San.^krit and Arabic itfbicb 
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bfougbfc about mixed results. Whentbe government of Iudiaa 
provinces in every department was first thrust upon us, became 
absolutely necessaiy that we should administer some kind of civil 
law. The jmischief that wouM ensue upon a wholesale introduce 
tion of English law was speedily perceived. Men accustomed to 
the idea of a voluminous written law instinctively turned to the 
treatises of Hindu and Musalm&n jurisprudence for the rules 
and principles which they felt their own system could not adequate¬ 
ly supply. It is true that the Hindu legal commentaries and the tra¬ 
ditions and digests of the Law of Isldm may more properly bo 
compared with the revponaa prudentum of the Roman jurists 
than with the massive collections of English case law. But tho 
earliest Indian administrators felt that they had the surest footing 
then obtainable in the existing law literature of the country. 
Warren Hastings, who was amongst the first members of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ordered the compilation of a general 
digest of Hindu law. Two treatises on contracts and inheritance 
by Trivddin and Jagann&tha respectively,* were composed at the 
instance of Sir William Jones. He also suggested the translation 
of the Ilediya by Mr. Hamilton. European authors vied with 
native lawyem in the elucidation of native law. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten wrote the “ Considerations on the Hindu Xjaw." Sir 
William Macnaghten wrote the text-book which is still the standard 
authority upon the principles of Hindu and Muhaipmadan Law. 
The exertions of the Macnaghten’s were equalled by those of Sir 
Thomas Strange and Mr. Baillie. These works have profoundly 
influenced the course of justice, and have moulded innumerable 
decisions. With the experience of the present time it is easy 
to condemn as too facile the old dependence upon what may .be 
called closot law. We now know that we have given to the 
rules of Hindu and Muhammadan Law a rigidity which they 
did not possess under native modes of administering justice. 
It is becoming the fashion to decry precedents, and to exclaim 
against the destruction of native customary institutions by our 
courts. We can see that the written law of the Kordu and 
the Dharma Sdatras and their interpreters is much further re¬ 
moved from the usages which actually obtfdn amongst the people 
than we had suspected. One of the best efforts of recent l^is- 
lation has been tho passing of the Panjib Laws Act, which 

f rovides that in several large detriments of law, iucUiding 
nheritanee and the the Law of Private Conditions, the rule 01 
. decision shall be^imarily custom, and that the strict principles of 
tho Hindu and Muhmnmadan law shall only be applied in so far 
»as they have not been modifi^ by custom. The Oudh Laws Bill 
now before the Legislative Council contains a provision qf the 
wune type. It may be that the writtfn law has b^n administered 
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ivilh too much do&^tiam and piecision. But the first Indian 
statesmen had before them a choice of evils. They had either to 
invent new rules for nations of whose institutions they were 
consciously ignorant Or the§r had to make the l^cst of those 
written reco^ of native law which were available. They chose 
the latter course. The harm which their choice may have occa* 
sioned may not even now ^ beyond repair. From the point of 
view of the student of law it is amply compensated by the fuller 
knowledge of two ^reat legal systems which is already leading to 
striking discoveries in the field of comparative jurisprudence. 

The year 1834i may be taken as the approximate date of a great 
change in the spirit and direction of Indian inquiry. It was iu 
this year that James Prinsep published the results of the labours 
of Masson at K&bul and of Court and Ventura iu tho Panj^b. At 
the same time the battle between the Orientalists and the Angli¬ 
cists was raging in Calcutta. The Orientalists advocated an Eastern 
education for the Hindus. Tho Anglicists urged the advantages 
of commuuicating to the Blast the benefits of Western science and 
literature. The former party had a formidable champion in 
Horace Wilson. The latter were led by Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Macaulay ; Macaulay was then a member of tho Supreme Council 
and President of the Board of Education. His characteristic 
condemnation of ancient Oriental literature is weli-kuowu. 

‘ We are at present,’' he wrote," a Board for printing books which 
'are of less value than the paper on which they are printed was 
' when it was blank, and for giving artificial cucouragemeut to 
‘ absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and 
absurd theology." The fact was that tho phalanx of re¬ 
formers who may now be said to occupy the out-posts of the 
defenders of the purely classical education of the old stamp 
had been advancing witn rapid strides. Tlio value of physical 
science as an instrument of education was beginning to be re¬ 
cognised. The growing faith in the methods of physiol science 
was breeding an exaggerated scorn for intellectual achievements 
which had not those methods for their basis. There was as 
yet no widespread acknowledgment of the vast importance of 
Oriental antiquity to the student of language, to the student of 
mythology, and to the student of ancient law. Oriental scholUr* 
ship was defended on the comparatively weak ^ ground of the 
intrinsic excellence of Oriental literature. The time had not yet 
come when the effect of Oriental scholarship upon the philosophy 
of hisfoiy and of society could be shown. Thutf the Anglicists woi^ 
the day. It was, perhaps, a oonsequence of the same mteUectual 
movement ihat the school of liten^ antiquarians, versed in il|p 
Vedas, in the Mahibbdrata, and in Kaliddss, waa succeeded by a 
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school of archscologioal explorers * who ababdoaed the study aud 
the desk for the temple and the cave, and who left off tnanslating 
Sanskrit texts to decipher the inscriptions on monuments and the 
legends of coins. There is nfit, it is true, a broad aud definite 
line of demarcation between the literary antiquarians of the first 
fifty years of our rule and the field archaeologist, as they are 
termed, of the second fifty years. Buchanan, a true field archaeolo¬ 
gist, surveyed Mysor, Bihir, and Assam at the very beginning of 
the present century. Erskine wrote his account of the Elephanta 
Caves of Bombay in 1813. But as the distinctive characteristic 
of the first epoch was the scholarly interpretation of ancient Hindu 
literature, so the distinctive characteristic of the second epoch was 
the minute and careful exploration of buildings aud localities. 
Detailed maps and plans took the place of vague or glowing 
descriptions. Observation was still directed to the remote past. 
But observation no longer consisted principally in literary investi¬ 
gations. The evidence examined was evidence addressed to the 
souses, the still existing relics of byegone ages, the coins of old 
dynasties, the votive tablets of buried geueratiuus, and the shrines 
of forgotten priests. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to convince people who have 
no imaginative interest in the past that any practical good can 
come of digging up old brass and silver and pottery, of making 
out old alphabets which nobody ever uses, and of rc-constnicting 
old languages of which nobody living had ever hcanl, 'J’o suclif 
persons tlie enthusiasm of meu like Frinsep and Kiitoc is uniu- 
tolligiblo. They can no more comprehend it than they could eom- 
prehend an enthusiasm for collecting ohl rags and old bones. 
They arc apt to regard an archa3ologist as at best a kind of harm¬ 
less monomaniac. Still even the least imaginative and most 
practical of mankind would scarcely venture to aftirm that history 
IS an altogether superfluous branch of human knowledge. If you 
condemn archaeology as useless, to be consistent, you must believe 
cither that idstory also i>i useless, or that history in the composi¬ 
tion of which many of the facts attainable have wilfully been dis¬ 
regarded, is as good as history which* is compiled from all the 
facta which can be obtained. To require that history should Ije 
written without the aid of archaaology is to ask the historian 
gratuitously to fling away one of the best instruments of research 
wilhtu his reach. ArchsEiology is the handmaid of history. It* 
is the function of the archsologiat to supply, a most important 
•part of the evidence upon which the history of antiquity is based, 
plor is it political history alone that is indebted to archspotogical 

* Archi«<4ogicsai Survey ol India, der ('iinnineham. c.s i. Introduqtioa, 
Igr by Alexau- pp. Vll and XIX. 
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inquiiy* The discoTery of the Bactrian alphabet waa as great 
a boon tatlie philologer, as the translation of the inscriptions of 
Asoka was to the historian of India. The character of an age 
is imprinted upon its coins, Apon tts architecture, upon all its 
works of art. The sculptures of Buddhist shrines are fraught 
with meaning to the inquirer into the theological ideas and reli¬ 
gious practices of the Bast The generalisations of Mr. Fergusson 
upon tree and serpent worship may not bo warranted by tho 
facts produced. But the ingenuity of those generalisations and 
the care and caution which have been used in collecting the data 
from which they are, it may be erroneously, drawn—will always 
reader them most valuable as a contribution to the study of the 
development of Indian religions. At the present time the obser¬ 
vation of Indian phenomena would seem to ho entering upon 
a new phase. Yet each successive phase in the methods of 
inquiry is intimately connected with that which preceded it. 
The old methods are peither abandoned nor superseded. They 
give birth to new methods, but the effort is not fatal to themselves. 
The field archaeologists would not have attained their success had 
they not been aided by the Sanskrit scholarship of the literary 
antiquarians. The study of Sanskrit is not now pursued in India 
with the energy and devotion of former years. The Orientalists 
have lost ground in this country. In Europe they have gained far 
more than they have lost Chairs of Sanskrit have been^founded 
>n all the greater European Universities. The archaBology of Tiulia 
must have its permanent home in the land of the caves of Ellom 
and of the Kutb Miuar. This study cannot be transported West¬ 
wards like tho study of Sanskrit litemture. The tide of sciontifio 
investigation is now turning from the post to tiie present, and 
tlie tendency is rather to seek explanations of the existing facts 
of existing Indian society in the analogous facts of other ages and 
countries, than to amass evidence for the purposes of purely 
Indian history. But of course the present of India caniiot be 
thoroughly understood without the history of its p^t Archaeo¬ 
logy must contribute to make the wide and little explored 
desert of ancient Indian histoiy, a known and traversed land. 
The current of avdiseological inquiry is still a strong and ferti¬ 
lising stream. There is every reason to hope that its force and 
volume will in no way be diminished. 

„ The recent change in the mode of observing Indian phenomena 
may be.described by jsaying that the Comparative Method is ^ing 
applied to the explanation of those phenomena. Hie first depart- * 
inent of inquiry in which the methods of observation and induc^ 
tioq were employed with a truly sctenitfic strictness in the invest 
ligation of a part of the history ^ ^he human miad was Com¬ 
parative Philology. This.sri^nce affords a good illustration of the 
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Dflturo of the Comparative Method. Comparative Philology does 
not consist in the mere comparison of any two or more Mnguages 
that may be selected at random. It consists in the accurate and 
exhaustive nsomparison of the'granftnar and vocabulary of all lan¬ 
guages which are open to observation, with the view to discover 
the general laws of the development of language. It is the verifi¬ 
cation of the hypothesis that tlie structure and growth of language 
are regulated by definite and ascertainable laws of nature which 
has made Comparative Philology a science. The philologers com¬ 
pared the declensions and conjugations, the pronouns, conjunctions, 
numerals, all the parts of speech of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. They collected and analysed the 
dialects of every quarter of the inhabited globd. They discovered 
laws of phonetic change. They made a genealogical classification 
of languages. Just as it was proved that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese could not be derived from Proven^!, or from a 
Langue Romane which was the same as Provengal, but, on the con¬ 
trary, that Provencal and the other Romance languages had a paral¬ 
lel development from Latin, so it was proved that Zend and Greek 
and Latin and Sanskrit and the old Teutonic languages were none 
of them derived the one from the other but were all the sister 
off-shoots of a common stock. Thus was formed the group known 
as the Indo-European or Aryan family of languages, indicating pro¬ 
bable tribal or national connection in the far distant past between 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of HindusUn, Afgh&nis-^ 
tin, Persia, European Russia, Southern Europe. Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, Iceland, and the Germanic, Celtic, and Saxon 
lands. It was seen that all the inflectional modifications of words 
had once a separate existence as distinct and significant vocables. 
The relation, for example, was shown between the Greek future 
in.ffi'w and the old auxiliary as to be, and the locative termi¬ 
nation (c, originally ait of the first declension in Latin was con¬ 
nected with the locative termination in i of the third declension. 
The decay of language* through clipped pronunciation was proved 
to be subject to fixed laws, and to be compensated in some measure 
by the reinvigoration of literary languages through the primitive 
sppech which dialects preserved. Analysis proceeding further 
hewed away the growths of inflection and brought to light the 
ultimate syllabic mrms or root^ such as dd to give, tud to 
strike, to flow, and spds to see. The laws of the reciprocal • 
transliteration of .these roots in Greek and Sanskrit, Gothic, 
’•and Old High German respectively, were * established by 
Grimm. The dasstficaiion of languages passed into a new 
Mage. The prindple of stnictuie was substituted for the prinpi- 

g e of common derivation, and a morphological dassificauon of 
nguages succeeded a genealogicd • damcatlon. Languages 
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were classed as Rvulical or Inolating when every root retained 
its iixlepeadent form ; as Termi'iiaUo7i(d or Agglutinative wlieii 
one root retained and the others comj^unded with it lost iude- 
peudence ; and as 1 tiftectional^wheif independence was preserved 
hv none of the roots forming the compound vvord.^ It was per-, 
eeived that in the history of language the Radical stage, when 
every part of a word was independently a perfect root, was prior 
to the Terniinatioual stage, and that the Inflectional stage, 
which is characteristic of the Semitic and' Aryan families, was 
die latest of the three. One problem has hitherto baihed ail 
the efforts of the philologers. Language has been resolved into 
significaut roots, combined and modified according to laws which 
are uniform in operation and beyond *the control of human will. 
The secret of the origin of these roots is still undiscoverod. 

The great results which have been attained by Comparative 
INiilology may bo regartled as historically the consequence of the 
hnindation of the A.sijvtic Society of Bengal in 1784. *' No 

philoiogei','" wrote Sir William Jones, ** could examine the 
“ Sanskrit, Greek, and Latiu, without believing them to have 
"sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no long- 
" or exist.s. There is a similar reason, though not quite so 
" forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic had the 
*' same origin with tlie Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
" tu the same. fanuly.'’+ The discovery of Sanskrit rendered it 
i^cessary that the relation of Sanskrit to the other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages slnmld bo fixed with accuracy.^ This necessity 
s<)(jn made the cxustence of a common basis of the Aryan family a 
recugnised and faimliar principle. Before the discovery of Sanskrit 
there wus little more tiiiiQ a rough geographical clus.sification of 
Iniigiiages. Connection between the tongues of remote parts uf 
the world was indeed presumed; but the nature and degrees of 
the connection were left indeterminate.^ The nature and degrees 
of the connection the study of Sanskrit at once compelled and 
enabled the philologers to define. Had it not been for the 
labours of the literary antiquarian.s, the laws of the structure and 
growth of language would .still Itavc been unknown, because, 
without an improvement in the classification of languages, those 
laws could not have been discovered. The needful improvement 
was m'^e directly Sanskrit was known. The scholarly skill and 
s^lf-devotioo of the first Anglu-ludiun studeiits were the inform¬ 
ing powqjr which seized upon the scattered indii^tioos of the truth 
and welded the comparatively random results of previous researche • 

* Profemor Uai. Mtiller. The The Science of Language, VoI» 1., 
Science of Language. Vol. I, p. 298 p. 183. * 

and S9A 2 Idem. p. 17.3. 

t JMoted by Professor Max MUllcr. § Idem, p. 171. 
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into a JoBiiito shape which, under the spell of furlher study, has 
becoiiie a compact and living science. ^ 

It has been pointed out that the historian of early times cannot 
dispense wjth nrchseology. Comp^tratiye Philology also comes 
to his aid. In the face of facts, such as the adoption by the 
Oauls of an Italian dialect, it is not scientific to assume that 
community of languages is conclusive evidence of community 
of race. In the case, however, of the Indo-Germauic nations 
the theory of their common origin rests upon'more than a gram¬ 
matical analysis of Aryan languages. The theory is strengthened 
by concurrent testimony from various quarters. The jurist and 
the student of mythology and of the development of religion 
support the conclusions of •the philologer. It is therefore safe 
to regard the theory ns possessing tho amount of certainly which 
is ordinarily attaiiiuble in hi.storical investigations. Accepting 
this position, historians have begun to interrogate language for 
the purpose of discovering the degree of civilisation rcacheil by 
the original Aryan lace before its dispersion, ami by two or more 
different branches of the stock whilst still mutually connected 
with each other after severance from the parent stem. This 
method re.sts upon the simple principle that language is the index 
of ideas and therefore tho gauge of progress. Men will 6iul word.'* 
to express the ideas which are most habitual with them, and the 
fulness of a vocabulary in any particular direction depends upon 
the prominence of ideas in the same direction, A pastoral triI>>>' 
will have many more names for the domestic animals than a settled 
inanufacliiriug community. A jockey can astonish a person who 
lias no special knowledge of horseflesh with a torrent of vocables 
each denominating some particular part of a horse. No one at 
all acquainted with the people of this country cun have failed 
10 oh^rvo the richness of tho dialectic tenuiuologies in desig¬ 
nations of the various degrees of kindred both on the father's and 
on tho mother’s side—a phenomenon natural to a state of society 
where the law of pr<»pcrty is fused with the law of family rela¬ 
tionship. Thus, because of the correspondence between language 
and occupation and between language and mental calibre, the 
t'xistence of terms at any particular epoch expressing industrial 
opoiution.s or social institutions is taken as conclusive historical 
evidence of the existence at that parlicniar epoch of the industries 
and social forms which the terms are used to denote. Language 
like ^ magic mirror retains tho images of ancient civilisations 
centuries after tiiuae civilisations have decayed or been dfsplaccd. 
By asserting the tciins common to the different nations of the 
jndo-OermauijC stock, Dr. Mommsen* has shown that the primitive 

• * — I, . I , . . > 

* Mouiiuseu’^ History of Rome. Translated by the Rev. * 

W. P. Dickson, pp.> 
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ract*, before it sent forth the siiccessive armies of colonists clestineJ 
to fouml «ationatitips in the Blast and West, hail attaiued to a cou- 
sideral>le development in pastoral life. 

The presence in Sanskrit. Qrfflsk arfS Latin of words pUilohigically 
identical relating to hniUling, draught and tiansport, and sewing, 
ti'stiHes to a culture amongst the common ancestors of the nations 
who spoke those languages decidedly superior to that ofsarage 
hunters or perpetually wandering tiihea Jn those languages 
the names of the domestic animals, after allowing for tho opera¬ 
tion of the laws of phonetic change, are in general the same. On 
the other hand the names of grains vary. A .sotlled agricnltural 
community certainly would have possessed a laigo nunilier of 
names for gr.ains It is therefore concluded that ll»o I>fo of tho 
primitive Aryan race before the severance of any of the ofishoots 
was not rural. If it had been, grains would have actpurod their 
naTUos iKifoi-e and not after the .separation The preseiico of cer¬ 
tain terms inilicatiiig contain ideas and thereforo certain habits i.s 
prtiof of the existence of those habits. The alweiice of terms of 
another cla.s.s is proof of the absence of the habits to wl.ich iboso 
I onus would correspond. Blmploying the h-aino method Dr Momm- 
-«on proceeds to show from the evidence of language tliat the 
tiiieco-ltiiliin section of the Indo-Oernianic family, bofoio it 
--plit into two great divisions and swept out of the main contineat 
<d'Kurupe into the peninsulas to found Athens and Home, ha«l 
jMvanced to a further degree of civilisation than the unseiKuatcd 
njhabitants of the original Aryan home. These conclirsit)i)s rest 
upon the identification in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of tho words 
for cow, bird, and horse, for a house, for doors, for an axh;, for a 
yoke, for clothing and the like, and upon the identification in 
batin and Greek of vocables iodicating a higher grade of eiiltnre. 
'i'iiis identification has been tho work of t'omparativc Philology. 
Thus Comparative Philology h.as created a new kind of liistoiical 
cvidonce, Tlie method is obviously applicable to the history of 
all rifitions which may roa-sonably lie tadii'V^d to have a coinnion 
origin. It will not yield dales. Jt will not yield picturesipie 
tiarratives of Imf tics, or roinautic storic.s of tho dynastic struggles 
<»f kiegs. but it will appioxiinately fix broa*! epochs aii*l wilji 
reveal what at those cpoch.s was the state of swioty in those tia* 
tions to whoso history it is applied, licit*, then, is another soiik ‘0 
fjToin which materials may lie drawn for the rc-construction of tljo 
Indian past. Abiiudiiot testimony is iiril><<ddi.d in existing lau- 
gunges. We have only to work the mine, If, * for example, to * 
Northern India wo were to take Patijifd, Hindi, and bengali, and 
'verq to compare tho vocahniarics, distingui.shing the worda which • 
"ere common to the three languages from these which were pe¬ 
culiar to any ono or two, vrc*shouid be able to sketch iu geticrnl 
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outlinp and with a high probability of truth the social condition of 
the common ancestors of the races now inhabiting th<\ Panjab, 
HinduaUn Proper, Bihdr and Bengal, before any one of those 
races had acquired for itself & distinct national character. The 
order in succession of the several immigrations could be ascertained 
by determining what words each language or dialect had in com¬ 
mon with the whole Indo-European family, because we might 
presume that the section of the Aryan race which was detached 
from the primitive stock when the civilisation of the primitive 
stock was least advanced was the section which was the first to 
colonise this country. Tlie first tide of immigrants would have 
carried with it fewer of the words common to all Indo-European 
races than the tides which spread into India at subsequent periods. 
The presumption, however, as to the order of the immigrations 
could not be accepted as an historical certainty unless it were con¬ 
firmed by arcbaeoiogical research and the political geography of 
aticient and modern times. It is clear that the same plan might 
be followed in investigating the history of‘the southward migra¬ 
tions which have peopled thd Indian peninsula. 

An inquiry by the aid of Comparative Philology into the lils- 
fory of Indian nationalities is, of course, quite distinct from the 
purely philological examination of the varieties of Indian speech. 
In such au inquiry the strata of language would be laid open 
bcciiuse they contained fossil history, not in order that, they might 
declare the laws of their own composition. The purpose in vievif' 
would be not the improvement of the scietice of language, 
but the di.scovery of historical truth. The direct application of 
the comparative method to the observation of Indian phenomena 
is the application of the comparative method to the study of 
Indian languages. Tliat is an application of the method which 
is in no danger of neglect. The advancement of Comparative 
Philology by a scrutiny nt once wide and close of the languages of 
Pritish India, more especially of the Non-Aryan languages, is an 
end to which many of the present generation of Indian studenis 
are doubtless devoting their labours. Dr. Hunter has led the way 
by the publication of his Comparative Dictionary. How mucli ■ 
remains to bo done is known best by those whose experience has 
taught them most thoroughly that Inilia is a very Babel of tongues. 
To mention an instance familiar to officers on the North-^VVest 
Frontier, the examination of Beluchi would, it may be conjectured^ 
throw much light on the connection between,the dead and living 
«’ languages of Persia, and upon the relation of Persian to *Panjabi> 
Yet it is Ivdieved that there is not at the present moment in print 
•a Belucb text book, a B^Iucb dictionary, or a Beluch grammar. 

In his lecture upon the science of Language, Professox Max 
Muller laiaenls that his subject boji pot more to otTer to the 
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htilitarian spirit of the age.* Were he to begin his lectures 
again h% would have no need to offer an apology for any deficieii- 
cies in his favourite study on the side of practical usefulness, ‘ 
The discoveries to which • Comparative Philology has led 
and is leading will assuredly rank with any that have ever freed 
the human soul from the burden of delusions, or have ushered in 
newer and sounder principles bearing on social progress and the 
social order. The Science of Language is the parent of Compara¬ 
tive Mythology. Less directly it has given rise to juridical investi¬ 
gations of the type of Sir Henry Maine’s " Ancient Law,” and to 
social investigations of the type of those which have been under¬ 
taken by Mr. McLennan, Mr. Tylor, and Sir John Lultbock. 
Comparative Mythology will have an important practical effect, if 
it is an important praciical matter to understand the growth of 
religious ideaa Comparative Jurisprudence anil, if the phrase may 
be "allowed, Comparative Sociology, are pregnant with instruc¬ 
tion to tlie statesman and the legislator because they hold out the 
best promise anywhere* visible of an approximately sound theory of 
human progress, and thus of an approximately ^curate test to 
try the suitability of executive measures, of legislative onoctinenls. 
and of forms of Government, to national idiosyncrasies. Each of 
this family of subjects extends the methods of physical science 
severally to the examination of mythology, of law, and of the so¬ 
cial institutions of mankind. That is the ground of the rcsetu- 
\blauco of these subjects to Comparative Philology. In consequence 
of this identity of method the whole group may be said to owe its 
origin to the transformation of philology into tlio science of lan¬ 
guage. It has been shown that the spell which produced that 
transformation was the study of Sanskrit by the Anglo-Indian 
literary antiquarian. It is thus that the torch of knowledge i« 
passed from hand to hand. The original fire <loes not pale ; anti 
as each fresh hand grasps the torch there bursts forth a new flamo 

Rends or tales, is popSarly ns^ to denote 

nature is celestialand immortal It is 

the mythology of the Greeks, that w&call that sys ,^i 

«l.icl.setup®^Zeusas thekin8 of h«veu, 
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imply the ideas which that definition would exclude. A col¬ 
lection of stories about the actions of beings who (;:an only 
be Cfiliod supernatural because the limitations to which 
they arc subject dififer fron& those which control mankind, 
Iwings upon whose caprice or passion there is no restraint, 
or who are at best the slaves of an inexorable necessity, has 
no more claim to the title of a religion than Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales or the Araluan Nights Entertainments have to the title of 
works ou theology. But when prayers are offered up to the Gotl 
who can grant rain to the tliirsting soil, or when propitiatory sacri¬ 
fices are made to an earth goddess, or when a devotee believes 
that fasting will exalt him al)ove Vishnu, still more when the 
moral ideas of right and justice begin to be predicated of the 
gods, mythology merges iu religion and becomes indistinguish¬ 
able from it. It is this connection between mythologies and 
religions which lends to the study of mythologies its absorbifig 
interest. 

Of late years a technical meaning has attached itself to the 
term mythology, ft is employed to indicate not a system 
of belief, but a particular form of mental error. Mythology often 
means the process wliereby a phrase which was originally a meta¬ 
phor is in course of time mistaken for the expression of a matter of 
fact; ormoro generally, it means any exhibition of the tendency 
to give a now and a wrong explanation of the meaning of a wor<l 
of which the original signification has been forgotten, including/ 
the invention of stories to account for proper names. The meta¬ 
phors which speak of the earth as the mother of ail living things, 
and of the heaven ns embracing the earth, are perfectly plain to 
us, and we are in no danger of being misled by them. But it 
was these metaphors which brought Ouranos and Qaia into l)eing, 
and which made Zeus the lover of Demeter. Mythology, the process 
or mental tendency, is by no means confined to the production of 
theogonies. The mistakes which changed The Boulogne Gate** 
into '* The Bull and Gate*’ and *• The BeUerophon*' into “ The Billy 
Buffi>an,'* are mythology.* So is the legend of St. Christopher 
carrying Christ across the Red Sea, a tale plainly rising out of the 
etymology of the name of the Sainti* The perfouification of 
Virtue, Nature, Freedom is mythology as much as the confusion 
between riksha a bear and ^khaha a star which gave the* in¬ 
appropriate name of the Great Bear to the constellation of the. 
Northern VVain.J Iu all these cases something was forgotten. The 
meaning of Poulogn'e was forgotten. It was forgotten that rikhaha 
meant ‘bear * fis well as * star.’ It wae forgotten that Christopher was 
nothing whatever but the proper name of an individual who suffer- 

• Max Muller, Science of Lau- t Ibid-t pp- 652-W3. 
goage. Second Series, p. 030. | lbid.f pp, 361>366. 
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0(1 martyrdom, and that Virtue, Natui-e and Freedom were tmthiiig 
hut abiitsact terms and not proper names at ail. In each ease 
mythology stept in and supplied a substitute for that which 
memory had failed to retain. • • , 

It sounds like tautology to say that mythologies owe their exis-* 
fence to mythology. The origin, however, of theogonies and' 
myths was not discovered till the Science of Langiiago lifted 
the veil of mystery which shrouded them. Philology pointed to 
the mental infirmity, the *' disease of language ” which confuse^i 
metaphor with fact. Philology also laid down the principle that 
the derivation of words was to be sought not merely in those 
languages in which they occur, but in the roots and in the forms 
the words assume in kindred languages and in the common sources ' 
of families of languages. It was the application of this principle 
to the names of mythological personages, that provided the clue to 
the iuterpretatiou of the myths and folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Here again the progress of knowledge was owitig to the labours 
of the literary antiquarians.* The discovery of Samskrit gave an 
impetus of exactly the same kind to the study of mythologies as 
that which it had given to the study of languages. It was seen 
that the mythologies of nations with a common descent must l)o ex¬ 
plained together. The explanation became possilde liecau.se many 
terin.s which in Greek and Latin and other languages bad hardened 
into tlie mere names of imaginary beings, retained in Sanskrit their 
V'iglnal shape of metaphor. Professor Max MUIler has put this with 
admirable clearness, “You will 8ee,”f he observes, “that a 
“ great point is gained in Comparative Mythology if wo succeed in 
“ discovering the original meaning of tho names of the gods. If 
“ we knew, for instance, what Athene or Here or Apollo meant in 
“ Greek, we should liave something firm to stand on or to start 

from, and be able to follow more securely tho later development 
' of those names. We know, for instance, that Selene in Greek 
‘ means moon, and knowing this, we at once undcrKtaiid the myth 
' that she is the sister of Helios, for helioe means sun ;-«and 

* if another poet calls her Euryphaessat we are not much perplexed, 

* fur euryphaessa meaning wide-shining, can only lie another name 

* for the dawn. IX she is represented with two horns, we at once 
“ remember the two horns of tho moon; and if she is said to 

have become the mother of AVee by Zeua we again perceive that 
“ erse means dew, and that to call iSrso the daiighter of JZeus and 
" SeUne^ was no more than if we, in our more matter-of-fact lan- 
“ guage,*say that there is dew after a moonlight *night. Now one • 
“ great advanti^e in the Veda is<thal many of the names of the gods 
“ are still intelligible, are used, in fact, not only as proper names,* 

♦ Max Mtttler, Science ol Langoage, f Ibid., n. p. 410,4Jll! 
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** but likewise as appellative nouns. Agni^ one of their principal 
"gods, means clearly fire; it is used in that sense; it is Ibe same 
" word us the Latin ignin. Hence, we have a right to explain his 
" other Tianw»s, and all that is told o€ him, as originally meant for 
" fire. VAyu, or VdUi means cfearly loind \ Marut means storm ; 

" Parjanya ruin ; Savitar the sun; Usluast as well os its synonyms, 

“ Urvdsi, A hand, Saranyd, means dawn; PrifMvi earth ; 

" Dydvdprithivi, heaven and earth** In Greek the name of 
the Charities or Graces does not betray their origin. But 
when we trace the word Charis to its Sanskrit equivalent, 
we find that the Harits * were the horses which drew the chariot 
of Indra, and recognise in the bright companions of Himeros and 
the Muses one of the innumerable myths of the dawn. The 
Greek Zens *)* and the Latin Jupiter are no more than names 
for the king of the gods. Zeus and the first syllable of Jupiter are 
idontical with the Sanskrit Dyaus, derived from the root which yields 
Jyvt Ui learn, and dj/u sky or day. Zeus,and Jupiter are tho 
beaming gods, personifications of the sunlit heaven. We know the 
Trojan raris as the seducer of Helen. Mr. Cox ]; identifies him with 
the Vcdic Pani “ who hides the bright cattle of Indra in his dismal 
caves,"—a personage in one of the myths of the alternations of day 
and night. Many of the Greek myths are perfectly transparent. 
We cannot mistake the meaning of the hirth of Aphrodite, the 
foam-goddess, from the ocean stained with the blood of the mutilate<l 
OttrautfS— the morning sun rises from the sea which is reddened/ 
by the glow that heralds the dawu.§ Obscure myths not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the Aryan nations generally, are ex¬ 
plained by the method indicated. Other myths, besides tho.so 
which are properly theogonies, are analysed by the same process. 
Folk-lore which has never acquired a religious significance is 
traced to the sources whence sprung the tales of the Krinyes, of 
Hermes, and of Herakles. Tito conclusion is by no means that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, tho story of the Volsungs, and the 
Nibeiung Song, the Itam&yana of liindusUu, and the Persian 
Shdhn&meh are borrowed the one from the other.]) But Compara¬ 
tive Mythology asserts that mythical phrases descriptive of the 
phenomena of nature, phrases in which sensuousdmageiy and the 
language of authropomorphism were used to describe religious con- 
ceptious and physical facts, were the common property of the parent 
A ryan race, and that each of the many dispersed descendants« 
has in its own way misunderstood, modified,. and developed the 
•-H-- 

* Cox, Mythology of the Aryan % Cox, Mythology of the Aryan 
If atious, vol i., p. 4». Nattous. vob i., p. 64; vol ii., p. 327, 

t Max MUUer. Boi^atce of Lan- § Ibid, vol ii, p. 1. • 

uago. Second Series. Ibid, rol, ii, pj*. 324, 326. 
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irausparcnt primitive myths. Thus It has been discovered that 
one pi'iii#ipal centre from which the Aryan mythoiui^ies have , 
radiated is the cluster of metaphors which poetical imaginatioa 
chose to express the course of liie sUh in heaven, the' auctv.ssion of 
the seasons, and the battles of wind and storm ; although tlio 
forms ultimately a.ssumed by the original ujyths may diA'er as 
much as the tale of the death of Achilleus from the talc of the 
death of Baidar, or as the quest of the Golden Fleece from the 
legend of the Holy Grail. We may leave the groat subject 
of Comparative Mythology with the remark that it has 
two points of contact with the observation of Indian phono* 
inena. In the first place, the study of Sauskiit gave to (ho 
subject its present form. In the second place, the religious litera¬ 
ture of India, including the comparatively recent inoJirteations of 
the early Vedic faith, is perhaps the most rich and promising soil 
in which comparative mythologists could laboiir. 

The pa-ssage from the unscieutilic to the scientific treatment of 
any subject is beset by peculiar intellectual dangers. Pitfalls of 
ambiguity waylay us at every step. Wonls alternately retain and 
discard their vague aud popular and their restricted and technical 
significations. Until we have so far advanced as to have rcjmheil 
a fixed scientific terminology, wo can only make sure of progn's.s by 
frequent pauses to examine tlie ground on which wo stand. It 
may be a (piestion whether the discoveries of Cumpaiatiye Juris- 
^ludonce are as yet sufficiently full and .suffieiuntly certain to en¬ 
title it to the name of a science. At all < vmjls it involves the 
application of the methods of science to tluj phenomena of law. 
'I’he theory of legal history, of the origin and dovelopmeut of legal 
ideas, has just emerged from the profound tlaikuess which had 
been engendered by unscientific habits of thought. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, that the mists of ambiguity btill cling to lioth words 
in the phrase Comparative Jurisprudence. Peihaps enough bo* 
l>ecn said upon the souse in which the term Compaialive Is u.scd 
in tiiis article. It implies an exhaustive ci>mparigon, so far as that 
is possible ; first, for the purfiosc of classification, and secondly, for 
the purpose of discovering the laws of growth aud structure. The 
word Comparative is thus tised in a signification more restricted 
than that in which it is popularly employed. Cn the other band, by 
Jurisprudence, something more is meant than is iiiLluded in the 
technical term of one school of jurists. Jurisprudence, in the well* 
•known phrase of Austin, is the Philosophy of Positive Law. Com¬ 
parative Jurisprudence deals with much tinrt Austin and hig * 
followers would call iiositive morality. In every society ^me pro¬ 
vision must be made for the distribution of pt.»pcrty, for the represf 
8ioh/)f crime, and for the definition of the private and public eon- 
ditioM of individuals. It l^y AO meaub follows that the provwioit 

1 Y 
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takes the form of precisely dotormined roles and principles. The 
' more primitive the society, the higher is the probability that the 
customary observances, to which it is rather an imduo contraction 
of langnage«to refuse the of la^s, will bo vague and shifting. 
Principles which have never been reduced to writing, which have 
never been codified, whicli have never been formally announced by 
authority, which are guarded liy no definite sanction, which may be 
the mere opinions or sentiments of the majority of bodies of 
men, are the laws of early civilisation. Such principles are the 
subject matter of Comparative Jurisprudence equally with the 
sharply defined rules ostalili.shod and enforced by political suporior.s 
in the maturity of social life. Comparative Jurisprudence 
aims at the formation liy wide and careful induction of an 
approximately sound theory of the progres.s of jural ideas, and of 
the legal institutions which are the outcome of jural ideas, from 
primitive to modern times. 

Comparative Jurispnulonce, thus understood, forms a part of 
a wider study which it is ]mjpr.fKHl to call Comparative Sociology. 
Sociology has Ik’cu termed by John Stuart Mill a convenient 
barbarism.* 'J'Ijc thing itself is as now as the application of scien¬ 
tific methods to the hi.stoiy of society and of the human mind. 
A new term is therefore, uecos'.ary. Sociology is encumbered with 
precisely tlio same ambiguiiy a.s jurisprudence. Sociology may 
meai. the theory of society a.s it ought to ho, just a.s jurisprmleucc 
sometimes moans Iho thetay of law.s which ought to be imposed^ 
or it may mean tlio theoiy of the progress of .society as it has 
been, and the explanation of social forms whicli actually exist. 
Tt is in the latter son.sc that the word is used here. Sociological 
in«|uiry obviously Includes inquiiy into law.s, and Into thetustom.s 
which in early societies are the .sulwtitute for laws strictly .so 
called. Jt also iiieludes mueli more. Language, mythologv. 
religion, art, morals, politics, habits of life, all fall within ils 
ecopc. H'he <listuiguiriiing mark of Comparative Sociology is 
that its Invc.stigations arc made by the motliod wliich lias been 
illustrated from Comparati\e Mythology and the science of lan¬ 
guage. 

The end, tlien, of Comparative Sociologj" i.s the theory of social 
progie.ss. Unquestionably, the eomparativo method must he the 
basis of the future philo.sophv the origin ami development of 
society. At the fsr.^t touch I'f the historical method, the figments, 
of The Soclnl Oonirifct and T/t/? Lnv of Nature melted ipto con¬ 
genial air. 'file ce.jiparafive method i.s not identical with the 
historical methe i,‘|' hu* soon after the application of the com- 


• Mill, of I.'gic., vol. u’..p, t See Maine, Vi!la;;e Oomhiuni* 
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parative method to any given subject, tiiu cumpaKuivc inotlud nud 
tiio liisAoncal method seem to emneido. reason of iLi^ is* 
that in the dopurtmouts of knowledge whidi J.avo hitlurto heeu 
treated by the comparative m#tliod*the lawofd.-velopaiem prevailH. 
Xhe historical method traces the stiece''siv(* iit the ‘*i'owtli 
of particular nations, or arts, or ideas, Wh. it via- ihe Cnup-iralivo 
method lias been applied, .'^uccos-ivo stagt ^ .;r<)\vilj have Won 
revealed by it. Nowhoie does this ellbct <»t the '’omjMrutivo 
method appear more strikingly than in tho light which tho nior- 
phological classification of huiguages thi\-\v upon i!;e hi^toiy <jf 
language in general. 'Xho historical nu ihod livistioved tho'^old 
theories of the oiigiii of soch^ty and h-.w hy hrinoing thorn 
to the tost of the ascertained kicis of the Tht‘c.;iajuiativo 
method must ro-construct, witli uiatciials diowti alike fiom the 


past and the present, a now odili.'o in phute ol the cieudv stnic* 
lure which the lii torioal moihod has ^woj^^ away. 'I’lie limits 
of tlio two methods arc not the *amc. 'I’lio di.s/acteii tie of 
history is that its aim i.s narrowed to a singie .M>fc uf ulij- cts, His¬ 
tory is conceruod with a given set of fai’i'i «>f u nivoii <l,'sv*ii])tioii 
which occurred within a givou tinu‘. Thovo facts ii mu-t statu 


according to tlio best eviJonco (hat can h.' «»btain* I luid these 
facts it must explain according to the nn-it appruiad p.iiusplc^ of 
psychology ami social philuviphy. The c!iatactc»i%iii* ut soiial 
jihilosopliy, .using the term in the sense of (iie thooiy o| ^uuial pio- 
\n’ 08 s, is that it is co-u.vtcnsivo with iho whole lield oi social fiU'ls 
and with the whole iluration of human .society. Social pliiio.>ophy 
docs not ask what were the events in flu; lilo of a parii' ul.u iMti.m, 
or what w'as the rise, progress, and decay of a pamonlar institu¬ 
tion or art or belief. It asks what arc tim s'i''cc;«sivi* {jctiods in the 
dovedopmout of the humun race as a whole. Ili-tory ppividi-s social 
phi losophy with a part of the cvidouco upon uhidi its gencralisa- 
fious may be fouudod. Social philo.sopliy piovidiw history with a 
part of the explanation of the facts wliich lii->t<ay details, 'i he com¬ 
parative method has become tho inotluHl ot swciul philosophy, jw tlio 
historical method is the method of history. It i** true that wo caii- 
■ not expect the comparative method to yield such clear and certain 
results in tho fields of Jural and .«<ocial iinjoiry as it has produced 
in the study of ianguug'“» find ol myths. Not only are tlio 
phenomena of human soci<‘ty much more complex than tlwi 
phenomena of language, but, as fju' Homy M line has ohsorved,* 
they arc also inucli more at the mercy of individual volition. 

In the present state of oui knuwlo<lgc wc eanuot* venture to liupe « 
for more than an appruxiraatiou. to truth iu the explanation of 
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ancient and modem aspects of humanity. Just as a complete 
^ history of mankind, if its every chapter were to be rendered per¬ 
fectly intelligible, would pre-suppose a complete social philosophy, 
so a complete social philosophy, ^ould such be framed, would 
pre-suppose a complete account of the past and present of the 
world. 

Tn the present age when the intellectual atmosphere is charged 
with physical science, and when flashes of new light, awakened 
by the methods of physical science, are bursting upon us from 
every quarter, the extension of those methods to the examination 
of human institutions and of the history of ideas was only a 
question of time. It cannot he said that this extension of method 
would not have taken place if Sanskrit had not been discovered. 
But there can be no doul)t that the discovery of Sanskrit greatly 
accelerated the movement of the currents of speculation on society 
towards the direction in which they now flow. The discovery 
of Sanskrit, by leading to the discovery of the common origin of 
the Aryan nations, shifted all the land-marks of ancient history, 
and compelled historians to map out the past anevv. This neces¬ 
sity arose just as the conditions of the mental climate of Europe 
iiad magnified the importance of accurate investigations into 
fact. Tlie consequence was a great improvement in the modes 
of historical research. The past was called up from the dead 
to testify to the falsity of theories which had not quite perished. 
The sictual facts of early society were compared with tlie systems?' 
of JiOcke and Rousseau; and the testimony which the historical 
method adduced cut away the lost vestige of faith in the old 
ideasj The need, however, was felt for something to fill the gap 
which had been opened in social theory. As in the old German 
legend, the spear which had made the wound was the instrument 
which could heal it. The comparative method by its application 
to SO) much of the history of the human mind as is included in 
the history of language, had rendered inevitable the re-construc¬ 
tion of ancient history and the destmetion of all theories of 
society which did not ultimately rest on facts. It was seen that 
the comparative method would yield theories which rested upon 
that foundation. The light which suddenly emanated from phi¬ 
lology when philology became a science, dispelled the past dark¬ 
ness and displayed the path of the future. That philology became 
a science is due, as it has been said, to the discovery of Sanskrit 
Had not the first Anglo-Indian students devoted their, leisure 
' to Sanskrit literature, the rise of comparative philology, of com- 
^rative jurisprudence, and of comparative sociology, might 
f nave been delayed for many years. 

It would be impossible in this sketch to give any adequate 
account of the large generalisations which comparative jurispru- 
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donee and the observation of early and sava&fe comtnnnities have 
submitted* to the modern i-eaden Still less can any attempt 
be made to estimate the value of propositions which have boon 
tentatively advanced as laws legal and social grq^wlh. The 
most that can be done is to mention very briefly some of the moro 
celebrated assertions of which the original ground mxist again 
and again be examined by the future students of society, until 
those assertions have either been modified by the progress of 
induction or placed altogether beyond dispute. 

The greater part of Sir Henry Maine's work on Ancient Law 
deals with periods in legal history 8ul)sequent to the formation 
of the family. He does not inquire how the rc!atiouhhii>8 of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of master and slave, camo to 
he recognised. The lines which ho quotes from tlio Odyssey as 
illustrative of the earliest state of mankind pre-supposo mar¬ 
riage, as we understand it, because they .speak of wives and 
children as specially coynect^ with one man.* The department 
of study which has been called comparative sociology ponetratos 
faither buck into the history of the race. Sir John Lnbljock 
has collected a large amotint of evidence as to the practices of 
savage nations, and he expre.sses his conclusions by saying that 
the natural progre.ss of ideas of relationships is ; “ first, that a child 
‘‘ is related to his tribe generally ; secondly, to hi.s mother and 
“ not. to his father; thirdly, to his father and not to his^ mother ; 
\ lastly, and lastly only, that ho is related to ^th. "f* bir Henry 
Maine takes the social group of which the type is the Koman faniily 
united under the power of the father os the starting point of ns 
observations. He expressly says that to the question— what are 
the motives which originally prompted men to hold together in tho 
family union? Jurisprudence, unassisted by other sciences,is 
not competent to give a rcply-t Tlie reply rwently suggested is 
that marriage owes its origin to the dwpo.sitiou to pennit to in¬ 
dividuals the exclusive enjoyment of what they had won lu war. 

Diflfering from Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubhink heUeyos that 
exogamy or the custom of always marrying out of tho tribe aroM 
from miriage by capture, and “that capture and capture alone 
“could give a man the right to monopolise a woman to the ex- 
“ elusion of his follow clansmen ; and that henco, ^ 

« ceisity for actual capture had long ceased, tho s^m W wmain^, 
capture having by long habit come to \>e received as a neces- 
“ sary ^preliminary to marria ge.^}” Ho wever repulsive m vi ew 

'51*. ■ ■ t Maine-. AbcImI Uw, ^ S70. . 
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may appear to us that in the earliest forms of social uniou mar^ 
, ria^m was unknown, and that the tio wus first made by, violence 
and against the will of the woman, it is obviously most iin. 
portant know whether lljat riew is correct. This is one 
of the innumerable questions in wiiich great service may 
bo done to the advancement of knowledge by applying to 
the results of European thought tho test of Indian expevi' 
once. What is needed is evidence collected ly persons .able to 
estimate its value and to understand the kind of evidence 
required,—evidence such as the Aryan a»»d Non-Aryan races of 
British India will supply in abundance. One class of facts would 
prove exceptionally usefid. It has been remarked that the com- 
j)arativo method has always loci to tho recognition of laws of 
development. Tho comparative method has pointed to the pro- 
soMce, in communities which are in some degree advanced, of those 
phenomena which have been aptly termed “ Survivals.” luslitu- 
tiou.s oiithiat their* purposes. But institutions wore not founded 
without reasons whicli seemed sufficiout to those wliose cou.sciou.s or 
unconscious action establislicd thoni. As society grows and its 
character changes, tho grounds of many of its rules and customs 
shift and finally .sink by the force of tho ch.angos tliomselves. The 
old principles and practicc.s arc either totally uhaudoned, or en¬ 
dure still bearing traces of their origin plainly perceptible througli 
modified forms, or are maintained for reasons which are perfectly 
now, and which are the results of new social needs. ' We do nqU 
now consider that mutilation of the head and face adds to per.sonaf 
attractiveness, or that masculine charms arc enhanced by tattooing 
the body. Yet, European ladies pierce their ours, and the Tich- 
horu© case shows that tho practice of tattooing is not wholly obso¬ 
lete even amongst English gentlemen. The mock resistance of 
the bride which is coiuinou to so many nations, and the widely 
spread custom forbidding tho relatives of the bride to speak to tho 
relativ’cs of tho bridegrouin, and the relatives of the bridegroom 
to s{)eak to the relatives of tlic bride, arc traces of a time when 
marriage by capture was a slorn reality.* In their funeral cere¬ 
monies the Oiiuese burn paper images in honour of tho dead. Tho . 
Bomans used to throw dolls into tho Tiber asa substitutonor human 
sadrifices. Each of tho.se oUserrancos is a survival, indicating the 
former prevalonco of cruelties like those of Dahomey, and of immo¬ 
lations analogous to Suttoe. Tho value of survivals is that they 
are the best proof obtainable that the society in which they occur* 
♦has passed througin,he phases with which the institutions * repre- 
seutetl by the survivals were associated lieforo the atrophy produced 
by progress hati wt in. Like the rudimentary organs in animal 
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nature, survivals point back to a fimo wlion that which hnn 
withered "by diHuso was animated with energy and purpose ; ab 
though the purpose may have implied lower habits of life. No 
more useful contribution could lib nufdc to the literatwc of com- 
parativo sociology than an account of Indian survivals. 

The earlier chapters of “ Ancient Law '* enunciate a theor)’ of iho 
development of luw from an epoch later than that which is char¬ 
acterise by the " insulated groups held together by ohodience to 
the parent.”* “ Themwtes ” are judicial deci.sions, i^olatfcl 
judgments dictated to the judges in each separate c'aso by di¬ 
vine inspiration.-f* As “ Themhtes ” are pronoiinced by u sovereign, 
families, it is said, must not only have bot n formed Ik foie the 
period of “ Tliemiates'' but also have been united in sonu; 
crude political organisation.^ In the Ihemtsiea’* Sir Henry 
Maine sees the germ of the law of a«lvanccd cominuniiirs^ T)u> 
progres.s is through the gradual accretion of a b<»dy of customary 
law,II to tho publieation.of that law in primitive codos<[f of which 
the best known example is the Twelve Tables of Rome. Tlo’n 
follow the means by wbicb, in progressive, ancieties, the old law 
i.s brought into harmony with new' social roquiremeuU as they 
continually arise. The.so are legal fictions, equity, and legi.s- ' 
lalion.** Legal fictions are assumptions which conceal or aftect 
to conceal “ tho fact that a rule of law has uudergono 
sdtoration, its letter remaining iinclianged, it.s operation 
Ning modified.'' The examples given are English Case Law, and 
the Roman Reaponsa Pritdenium. Eipiity and Legislation are 
distinguished from legal fictions hy tho circum.stano(} that tho 
interference with the law is open and avowed, being tho result 
of the conscious application to sttites of fact of moral principles 
which are regarded as superior to tho.so underlying the old law. 
or of direct legislative enactment. A clear and succinct theory 
of this kind gives to the inquirer a tangible object to exaniiiio. 

It opens to tho Anglo-Indian two distinct paths of investigation. 
There is much evidence of tho oxisteiice amongst the Non-Aryan 
races of India of forma of Communal marriage, and therefore of 
a state of society antecedent to the formation of families. One 
problem is, what are the a.spects which the cn.stomary observance^ 
supplying the place of law.s a-ssnmo in societio.n of thi.s exce«Iingly 
primitive description? The other problem is, jIo the historiefi 
qf Hindu and Muhammadan law supiwrt a generalisation which 
has beeq framed, not,, intleed, entirely but principally, from tho 
facts of tho past of Europe ? These questions are uieutioncd not • 
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as exhausting the suggestions vrhich the theory offers, but as 
examples of a class of problems with which Indian ohseevation 
should deal, 

Amongst the many profouiTd renfarks of Sir Henry Maine none 
seems more likely to resist the attacks of criticism and none 
lias obtained a speedier popular acceptance than the formula 
that progress has been a movement from status to contract. 
Status means the personal conditions which are derived from 
the family union. The man who inherits from his forefathers 
the whole of his legal clothing of rights and duties, who 
finds a niche in the legal relations of life re^y for him which ho is 
only to occupy, is under Status. In so far os rights and duties are 
acquired and imposed not by birth but by the voluntary effort ami 
consent of individuals, Status has given way to Contract. Status 
fixed the legal position of tlto Female under Tutelage, and of the Son 
and tho slave under the power of the father of the family. Con¬ 
tract H.xe9 the legal position of the woman who disposes of her own 
hand in marriage, of the child of full age wfio can sue and be sued 
by his father, and of the workman who possesses a recognised right 
to strike. The great interc-st to Indian administrators of this law 
of final development is that if the law of persons and the law of 
liborly are not really distinguishable in archaic societies a new 
stimulus is given to reflection upon Indian proprietary right. 
Before British rule, was that which the introduction of modern 
iuristical conceptions has stamped with the name of property ^if 
laud a more personal right to a certain quantity of produce, a mero 
personal right to support based in family relationship or tribal 
subordination ? Or did rights of cultivation sometimes wear that 
shape, and sometimes appear in forms analogous to those rights 
over tho soil in Teutonic Kurope which the contact of Roman Law 
metamorphosed into feudalism t In what Indian societies, and at 
what point in their development, did the conception of a distinct 
proprietary right to a definite portion of the earth’s surface, 
whether vested in village communities, in families, or in individuals, 
take the place of a personal right to maintenance as against the 
father of tho family or the head of the tribe ) The analogies- 
between the village communities of the East and West have l^n 
dwelt upon by Sir Henry Maine in his last work. But it is 
obvious that village communities do not exist ** by nature." 
Even in India the village community is not the ultimate social 
fact. Many stages of growth must have occurred before the 
formation of so Complex a group as the oi^tnary Indian villi^e. 
Although legal inquiry may pevhaps be satisfied to begin with 
• the village community, social inquiry demands to know how the 
village community arose. Evidence calculated to thrown light 
upon this point should be collected • by all those who have the 
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opportunity, more especially by officers whose duty calls them to 
the bordefe of the empire or to hills peopled by wild and bar¬ 
barous tribes. 

It is not often that a course trhiclf Is eminently desirable in the 
interests of science is seen at first sight to coincide with a course 
which promises extrication from immediate practical difficulties. 
Allusion has been made to the Panjab Laws Act, and to the Oudlt 
Laws Bill now before the Legislative Council. It is not easy to 
understand how the provisions with regard to customary law will 
1)6 effectively administered unless means arc taken to provide the 
Courts with written records of custom. No one who has had any 
experience at all of the vagueness of Indian judicial evidettco can 
doubt for a moment that if the rule of cuslom has to 1)6 proved 
in every suit which falls under the sections relating to custom, the 
tendency of the Hindu and Muhammadan law to supplant local 
custom, the very tendency, in fact, which the sections aro designed 
to counteract, will scarcely receive a check. In England there is 
a body of Case Law which defines custom aud the legal proof of 
custom with sufficient accuracy. In India custom has received 
no such definition. And if we require the same proof of custom 
ill the courts of the Panjib and Oudh as would be required by tho 
Courts at Westminster, so much of each Act as relates to custom 
will practically remain a dead letter. We shall have proclaimed 
to the Sikhs and the Pathius and the Beluchis that we are about 
fhkgrant them their own customary lawa aud we shall go on ad¬ 
ministering the elaborate system of the Hindu and Muhaiumadan 
jurists. 

Much stress has very properly been laid upon the importance of 
rescuing district and settlement records from destruction, and of 
interpreting their technicalities in such a way as to render the 
facts they contain available for the Information of tho general 
public. There are few tasks more useful than the examination of 
these documents, and the compendious statement of their results. 
But these documents are, in the legal phrase, no more than second¬ 
ary evidence of the social state of India, and, like all historical 
evidence, they cannot be expanded at pleasure. If we really want 
to know what the customs aud ideas of the people are, the b^t and 
the simplest plan is to go and ask the people themselves. In 
recent' Panjib settlements it baa been the practice to compile 
^tements of tribal and local custom called in the vernacular 
niv^ A>fi. These statements of tribal and local custom originat¬ 
ed in the Village Administration Paper,-*ao ac<x>t!nt of the tentirei, ^ 
mutuid rights and duties, and oustomarjf observances of the Tillage 
proprietom and the village aervanta, which wae drawn np fbr eaw • 
vili^# aepamtely at the first settlement of land. Swbeeqoent* 
ly H wto seen that oustpms were in- some cases eoextenslv* 

. I z 
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with the tribe, and In other cases coextensive with localities 
of considerable size, and that thus large bodies (ff custom 
prevailing in wide circles, mi^t be recorded at a single 
stroke, /tccordingly local and t^al records have been made in 
some districts, where the village administration paper contains 
no more than the matters which relate exclusively to the consti¬ 
tution of the village as such, and the exceptions, if any, to the 
general custom of the locality or tribe. The main object of these 
compilations has been the collection in writing of rural usages 
affecting land. It is obvious that the customs which have acquir¬ 
ed the force of law under the Paujib Laws Act might be compiled 
in a precisely similar way. A scries of questions might be compos¬ 
ed calculated to elicit exhaustive answers on all the subjects men¬ 
tioned in tho section of the Act which has recognised the customs 
of the country as law. These .questions might be put to the head¬ 
-men of tribes and villages in public assembly throughout the whole 
province, taking every di.strict in succession. The answers might 
be received by a responsible officer, and to the record thus framed 
the force of a settlement record might be communicated ; that is 
to say, tho Courts would presume the statement of custom 
contained in the record to be true, and the burden of proof would 
be on those who impugned it. There would then be no danger of 
the introduction of a rule of Hindu or Muhammadan law. It is 
probable that the recorded statement of custom would scarcely 
ever be contested. Whatever may be thought of tho neceasity^of 
tho scheme proposed from tho point of view of the exigencies of 
administration, there can be no question but that a full record uf 
Panjdb custom would be of inestimable value to the student of 
primitive juridical ideas. 

Of course the Indian phenomena to which this article refers 
are not the physical phenomeua of the Indian continent, but 
the phenomena of Indian society. Justice will no doubt be done 
to botany, geology, and kindred sciences in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer which is now under preparation. The Imperial Gazetteer will 
also deal with statistics. To those who feel any sympathy with 
the native sarcasm which gives to Ango-Indiau rule the name of 
the Reign of Statistics —Nabaha kd raj —the observation made by 
Dr. Hunter* that statistics form an indispensable complement of 
civilisation may seem a disputable proposition, if the kind of 
civilisation meant be that which we can introduce into India. Tb 
collect Indian ^tatisticM is no doubt one method of abeefvmg 
Indian nhenomena. But the sort of observation which is of most 
iise to the stndeht of hhman development is concerned rather 
ivitb the nature than with the number of the facts observed. .It is 
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far more important, for example a oliie to the interpretation of (be 
social standing of Hindus, that wo should know the con¬ 
ditions of tnaniage amongst them and the ideas which are 
associated with the tie, than that \v 9 should have mgre or less 
accurate information as to the number of marriages wliich take 
place in a given district within a given time. The im- 

^rtance of satieties in their most direct and olwious bearing 
upon practical administration is in no danger of being underrated. 
The proportion of male to female births in particular places 
is of the utmost consequence in connection with tho suppression 
of infanticide. There is no other method of testing new measures 
designed to check particular offences than to collect and compare 
the number of offences and convictions subsctpient to the amend- 
meut of the case with the number under the law heforo the ameud- 
nient was made. The increasing pressure of population on the soil, 
and the degree in which irrigation works or tho introduction of 
new industries may be brought to roHeve llmt prcssuio, can only 
lie estimated by numerical statements. These considerations are 
so obvious that it is needless to dwell upon them. It is sufficient 
to r6iii£krk that, to tho jurist und to tho stiulont cf sooifu 
proofs of the prevalence of crimes of a ‘certain class or of the ex¬ 
cess of one sort of occupation over another, nro chielly valuaWo 
in so far as they throw light upon the whole social conditiun of the 
people. The statesman wishes to know what is the effect of his poli- 
ftv and he turns to statistics for his evidence ; not liecau.'^e statistics 
ate unimpeachable, but because they are the best evidence bo ran 
obtain. The student of social progress inquires 
occupations are most prevalent, not before or after a ^ 

enactment, but amongst people of a given 

sunplv liim with a partial answer. But unless he is able to connect 
th^focts which are ^supplied by statistics with the kncjvn 
other known habits of tne people, statistics aro for him compoia 
lively unfniitful. It is not sufficient for him to know that aiuonyst 
tl,e iU“«Uural communities of India the most usual form of pro¬ 
prietary right ie joint-ownership, and that catiMh.ft and l.oiwe- 
Sg the M»ent offence agamst proper^ He 
must he able to explain «hy la^ should be held ^ “ll 

how it happens that Indian tbioyes are wnll. 

tlieit iieigthont’s catUe, and to dig through "^ '7” ",*£"• 

1 -hem i| howeve. one fjmctmn of 

m"r;sris;iwtre.Sg.ojpo'’iit^ 

statistics are to political economy 


what 


constitutionii are to 

kin^ <7;-" “hnrn- 

mischievous tvrant. unless the limits of its power are known 
SS om^Toannot fce repeated too often that ti.c do- 
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ductions of political economy, so for as they rest on moral 
and psychological principles, not on physical facts, are based 
upon hypotheses which are not strictly true even of the mercan* 
tile countries of Europe, and which are very far indeed from 
the truth m a land so much under the sway of custom as the 
British empire in the East. It is not true, it is very far from 
the truth, that the landlords and tenants of India are guided in 
the pursuit of wealth solely by an enlightened view of their self- 
interest. It is not true, it is very far from the truth, that Indian 
artisans whose hereditary employments fail them will turn their 
hands to trades yielding an equal or superior return. The doctrine 
of “ Lausezfair ^" may be an admirable doctrine in countries 
where industry and enterprise are strong, capital abundant, and 
intelligence widely diffused. But we cannot afford to act upon 
tho doctrine of " Laissez faire ” in India. We must continually 
be on OUT guard to test the theorems of political economy by an 
appeal to actual facts. Statistics provide the instrument by which 
to measure the amount of truth which those theorems contain when 
applied to Indian society. 

Tlio evils which have resulted from the juxtarposition of a 
highly civilised people with tho primitive races of this country 
afford a fertile theme to those who are more prompt to be indignant 
at wrong than able to view with justice the inevitable difficulties 
of Indian Government. The British rule, it is admitted, has extir¬ 
pated thugs, abolished .suttee, diminished infanticide, repressed br^-* 
ganilago, and put an end to the wars of Indian potentates. But, it 
IS urged, the life of the people is neither happier nor better than 
it was in the old days. For the exactions of native rulers wo have 
substituted a systomatic taxation, of which the incidence is more 
severely felt, partly because the economical priuciples of taxation 
aro far less intelligible to the native mind than the arbitrary ffat 
of a despot, and partly because rebellion, the last resource of des¬ 
perate men. is known by sad experience to be hopeless. If we 
liave extinguished the crimes of a turbulent society, we are also 
extinguishing its virtues, and are arming the cunning and the 
unscrupulous with the might that belonged to the brave and the - 
strong. We have gloried in " breaking down thp barriers of caste 
and creed ; and in declaring, according to the most approved priii' 
ciples of jurisprudence, that in the eye of the law all men * are 
equal, and, according to the most approved principles of political^ 
econoipy, that all men most equally be left to take care of^them- 
, selves. But we have failed to perceive or liave forgotten that 
native morality has neither been, largely affected by commerce 
por subjected to the inffueaces of Roman law and Christian doc> 
trine. Native morality, if we except that of the more respectable 
merchants who have learnt in trade the, pecuniary value of goud> 
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fsdth, is at its coextensive with the family or the tribe, 
not with mankind at large. In primitive societies robbery is* 
not distinguished from legitimate warfare; and we are ipdeed 
deluded* if we suppose thalf because dacoity is pun*siinl}le under 
the Indian Penal Code a stranger has ce«'ised to be regarded os 
an enemy whom any one may righteously plunder by cheating 
if he dare not plunder him in arms. Our eager encouri^emcnt 
of the growth of individual right and our contempt for caste 
distinctions are surely undermining the only kind of morality 
that the people |K)Ssgss, and for the foundations we remove we 
have absolutely nothing to sub-stiti^te that could Ijo accepted by 
the* natives. The people may have l>een rescued from the tender 
mercies of hereditary tyrants, but they have been delivered over 
to the tender mercies of perjured usurers and corrupt subordinate 
officials The Village Communities are breaking up. In these 
peaceful times, loyalty to the caste, to the clan, to tlie family, 
has become superfluous. Any peasant can bring a suit against 
bis brother or prefer a false charge against the head of his 

tribe. The people are rapidly learning the lesson which law 

teaches, to treat all men alike; and this me.ans that inon are 

beginning to cheat their fathers and sons and hroihreii of the 

clan, with as little compunction as would have lieen felt in old 
times for the pillage of a passing caravan or the sack of n tlrs^ 
taut homestead. We may have rebuilt a shattered empire. 

* Jiiut the superstructure is crusliing the society on which it rests. 

However extravagant muuy of these charges may appear, 
it is impossible not to own that in some of them there is a certain 
.substratum of truth. Easy as it would l)C to lake up a brief 
for defence or extenuation on each count of the indictment, 
that task would be beyond tho present purpose. Whetlier our 
rule has hitherto been beneficial to tho people, or has merely 
introduced a new order of evils in place of the old order of evils 
which it has swept away, history alone ran decide. B’or tho future 
there isgood hope. Our knowledge of the Indian races is becoming 
fnlier, clearer, and more systematic. Above all, the increase of 
attention to the philosophy of past progrc.ss is teaching us to realise 
distinctly the depth of the gulf wliich severs piinaitivc from 
modern ideas. The danger of supposing our^ own institutions 
and'dur own hypothetical deductions to lie of universal application, 
,and of misinterpreting the institutions of the country, is diminish* 
ing d^y by day. (considering tho largo advance in science which 
is due to Indian studie.s, the raoU despoudbnt and the most* 
indignant champions of impracticable ideals may surely look 
Wk upon the past of British India with as much pride M 
regret Whatever be tho view taken of the effect of English Govern* 
*nenl upon the happiness, ofc people, there is one conception iff 
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the significance of Indian conquest winch cannot fail to bring 
t!onsolatioa to those who at heart desire the service cof hu¬ 
manity. It may bo that the Hindu or Musalm&n who has 
acquired a smattering of En^lislt literature or a smattering of 
Anglo-Indian Law is no better and no wiser than bis forefathers. 

It may be that the countryman whose fields are never safe from the 
machinations of the village banker, is no happier than bis ances¬ 
tors who any day might see from the village tower of refuge their 
harvest swept off by a raid. We may not have added an inch to 
the moral stature of “ our Aryan brother,” or lightened his burden 
by the weight of a straw. But this is beyond question,—that all 
thorough investigation by rigorously scientific methods in Langu¬ 
age, in Mythology, in Juridical History, and in Social Philosophy 
will yield good fruit in due time. To discover, analyse, and explain 
Indian phenomena is to enlarge human experience, and to con¬ 
tribute with certainty to the a,dvance of human development by 
the sure improvement of its theory. 

The general conclusion is plain. It is that the investigation of 
Indian phenomena should be conducted, as it now is being conducted, 
on those principles which regulate inquiry into every department 
of merely human knowledge. It is not suggested that no knowledgo 
is attainable except such as can emerge scatheless from the tests of 
that logic which the history of the inductive sciences has elabo¬ 
rated. That question is very far beyond the present scope. It 
is maintained that if we would understand the facts of the« * 
society which it is our fate to disintegrate and which it is our duty 
to reconstruct, we must set "about our task armed with those 
methods of observation and reasoning which have already pro¬ 
duced such great results in Philology, Mythology, and Jurispru¬ 
dence. The extreme complexity of the facts before us, and the 
necessity that these facts should be examined with a full con¬ 
sciousness of their connection with similar facts in the past and 
present of Europe and of other parts of the world, are the great 
difiioulties in our way. Yet we can have confidence in the 
Comparative Method, and can l)elieve that no truthful analysis of 
customs which actually obtain, and of ideas which form the 
mental stock of the people we govern, can fail to be of service to 
those whose experience and information is other than our own al- 
thougli directed to the same end. In this faith we should patiently 
vivisect the society that lives and moves before us, concientiously , 
recording wbat we see with our own eyes, and hear with o^ir own 
* ears, in the certainly that such labours will supply knowledge of 
great value to [ndian statesman, nod data of great utility to men 
of modern learning, whose aim it is to explain human progress by 
ascertaining tlie origin and 'marking the successive phases of 
Language and Law and Society. • . 
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These remarks have not been made with any affectation 
of knowledge which it would take a life time to acquire. Thef 
have arisen spontaneously from a very obvious course of 
reading, and from a very shdl-t ac'l|uaiiitnnce with some of the 
practical difficulties of Indian rule. There is no pretence of 
original research in the vast subjects which have been han¬ 
dled, Some of the reflections offered may possibly be novel; 
but they are based upon facts w hich have been collected by others. 
The rect^Qised authorities have been used, and have been used 
freely. It is hoped that the attempt to gather into a single focus 
a few of the rays of light which recent investigations have thrown 
upon the manner in which the lauguages, the ideas, and tho social 
peculiarities of ancient and modern India should bo observed, aud 
to connect the kindling of the new spirit of inquiry with post 
history of Indian studies, may prove in some degree interesting 
and perhaps even suggestive to those who care to understand tho 
nation whoso affairs t^iey administer. 


C. Lewis Tuppkr. 
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Leonidas the Spartan 
That wave-washed pass hath ta'en, 

Whore, raid dark oak-crowns, Mount CEta frowns 
Over the fair blue main. 

Calm he awaits, at those famed sea-gates, 

The rush of the Persian host, 

While his spears’ glad sheen gleams bright between 
The mountain and the coast. 

Light-hearted, as when one who runs 
In the great Olympian race, 

Feels that the mighty crowd full soon 
Will hail him first in place ; 

So, thro' the gazing ranks he strains 
Exultant toward the goal, 

Though o'er his joy-thrilled heart not yet 
The shouts of victory roll. 

Now the high festal Days assert 
Their venerable reign, 

Wljore the summer moon’s soft glory floods 
Alpheus’ sacred plain ; 

Whore to hold the proud Carneian games 
The Spartan warriors throng, 

And the victor-minstrels’ chants resound 
Kurotas’ shores along. 

And though against them speed amain 
The myriads of the East, 

Natheless the Greeks thro’ Pelops’ laud 
. Will keep their solemn feast 
Will keep the feast with splendour meet 
Meanwhile Leonidas, 

Ol>cdient to tho State’s command, 

Till death will hold the pass. 

Three hundred chosen mea-at-%rms 
That glorious Chief surround, 

Who over on tho battle-day 
First iu the front are /ound. 
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The flower of all the band ard they, 

Wllb march with liim to war, 

Each in his mail of proof shines ^lear 
And glittering as a star. * 

Bright memories haunt the hallowed gr6un<l, 

The soft enchanted air, 

Northward, Pelides’ well-loved stream 
Steals thro^ the valley fair. 
liO, stately CEta towers aloft! 

Where Zeus' immortal son 
Bose from his couch of flro to heaven, 

His earthly sufferings done. 

The Spartan loves no chase so well, 

As the wary foe to track, 

No music like the joyous flutes 
That sound to the attack : 

The war-shout thrills his cold, proud breafit 
With passionate delight, 

As in Pyrrhic play on a festal day, 

So bounds he to the fight 

But woe to him who trembles, 

Or falters in the field, 

Woe to the shuddering covrard 
Who throws away his shield ! 

Henceforth an outcast, loathed and shiiuucd. 

He treads his native earth. 

The jest of old and young—yca, spurned 
By her who gave him birth. 

Now o'er Olympus' snow-crowned heig!»t 
The Persian king sweeps on, 

South thro’ Thessalia’s smiling vales 
From savage Macedon, 

Achaia shakes beneath his tread, 

He skirts the Malian sea, 

And, awful in repose, lies camped 
By stern Thermopyla?. 

Now, as the Persian hordes surged near, 

^joiclng in their might, 

Chiu tenor seized and froze the Greeks, 

A\id their hearts grew ripe for flight; 

But tile King^s voice is as a god s, 

ThaCt voice they all obey, 

Still 'gainst the foe the pass they‘keep 
Submissive to his swa;|^, , 
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Lo ! where the Spartans guard the wall; 

They wrestle and they run, 

As careless men, who lie eas|, 

AfteSr a victory won. 

As happy boys at play they sport 
In tbo soft translucent air, 

Or in the grateful shade reclined, 

They comb their flowing hair. 

** Now tell me, Demaratus, 

What manner o' men be J-hey, 

Who, blithe as guests expect the feast. 

Await the battle-Jay ? 

Brave champions have I seen, but ne’er 
Since mortal man drew breath, 

Heard 1 of those who, even as babes. 

Smile in the face of death. ” 

“ Sir King,” said he, “ that smile's more* dread 
Than other warriors’ frown ; 

Stern os the fir-eapp’d peaks are they, 

That o’er their laud look down* 

Thy myriads may not quell their hearts ; 

No victory shalt thou know, 

Till each and all have fallen in fight, 

Their faces to the foe I ” 

Now, flushed with proud ancestral fame. 

The haughty Modes rush on, 

‘ ‘ This hour,” they say, “ shall wash away 
The stain of Marathon.” 

Vainly they vaunt, who ne’er had met 
With foes untaught to yield, 

Their javelins break, like brittle reeds. 
Against the mighty shield. 

On to the front, Hydarues I 
Defeat thou raay’st not know, 

When Xerxes views thee from above, 

The Immortals charge below ! 

But as out to sea storm-beaten rocks 
The thundering billows fling, 

Even so the Spartans hurl them back, 

And thrice up-spraog the King. 

His stern eyes flash wdth the.rage and hate 
That a baffled despot knows, 

But proud and glad as a'victor-gqd 
Each Grecian warrior glows. 
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No other land, nor other age 
S^ch a feat of arms might boast, 

For two long days they had fought and won, 
A handful'gainst a hos(^ 

Ilut who is he, who with stealthy tread, 

As a murderer in his flight, 

Steals wolf-like toward the Persian camp, 
Thro' the deepening, dim twilight ? 

They seize him at the outer guard, 

He kneels before the King— 

Now tell mo true, thou craven Greek, 

What tidings may’st thou bring ?” 

“ A gloomy moubtain-path there is. 

That winds o’er (Eta’s crown. 

And to the eastward of the pass. 

Thro’ the woodlands dark goes dow'ii : — 
Give mo, O King, rich store of gold, 

And I will be thy guide, 

And lead thee, swooping on their rear, 
Adowu the mountain-side ! ” 

Thus Ephialtcs, and henceforth 
Ilis thrice-accursed name, 

Glares thro’ the darkness of the past, 

In characters of flame. 

Amid the traitors of alhtime 
The Prince and Chief is he. 

Who led the Persian, when the Greek 
Fell at Thermopylae 

’Tis now the first watch of thcniglit. 

And every sound is still. 

The Avaves arc sleeping on the sea, 

The leaves upon the hill. 

When up that wild and lonely track, 

Far o’er Asopus’ flood, 
iiydarnos, and his armed mon, 

Prc.ss hotly t,hro’ the wood. 

High up tho rough ascent they toil, 

They spurn inglorious rest. 

Till, as the reddening Morn blushed fair. 

Bo, (Eta’s shaggy crest! 

Where a thousand Phocian rncn-at-arnis 
Near the mountain-siimmrt stand, 

.Well may they keep that periloiia steep, 

*Who guard their own joved land^! 
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Each in his place the foe they face, 

With glitterinc helm and spear. 

When thro’ the ulence of the dawn 
Tbc^ rustling leaves thdy he£ir. 

Bat they turn and yield the bloodless Held, 

As the scathing arrows flew. 

Faithless to Freedom and to Greece, 

To their own selves untrue. 

Now, in prophetic signs well-skilled. 

And ancient mystic lore, 

Megistias the sooth-saycr 

Hath conned his victims o’er. 

But when the Greeks gazed on his face. 

The boldest scarce drew breath. 

Clear in his awe-struck eyes they read 
Their onward-rushing death. 

Now downward thro' the wood the scouts 
Arc hurrying on amain, 

Dread sounds the beat of their flying feet, 

As toward the camp they strain— 

And far and fast, like a trumpet-blast. 

The warning voice sounds clear, 

" All’s lost, ye may not save tho pass, 

The Persian’s in the rear I 

Then, calm amid the tumult, 

Leonidas uprose. 

But his eyes flashed bright with tho battle-light. 
As a stormy sunset glows. 

“ Most shameful life, most glorious death,— 

Lot others choose who will ! 

But, Spartans, xm must keep our ground. 

And tight the Passjugc still. 

“ What death more blest than thus to fall 
For Sparta in the ranks ! 

Though wo ne’er may tread on summer-eves 
Eurolas’ flowery banks; 

Though wo may rouso the door no more 
Thro’ tho fair Laconian glades. 

But Hermes, with rehmtle.ss wand, 

« Shall lead us to tho shades. 

„ How co»dd we seek our fathers' homes, 

And the people say,— 

Back have wo come, wh.o darcil not throw 
Our well-loved lives away ? 



How could we face our wailior'peers, 

Or the haughty matrons greet t 
Our city’s very atones would rise, 

And spurn our coward foeU! 

** Not this the choice of Heracles, 

Our ancestor diviuo, 

Nor this the choice of a Spartan King, 

Of his old heroic line. 

Tier. Spartans, yours, from Iho lineage proud, 
Of the Dorian victors sprung, 

Fur whom Torpaiulor tuned his lyre. 

For!whom Tyrttcus sung. 

“ So, with calm brows and joyful hearts, 

• On, brothers, to the fight, 

And future, generations 

Our epitaph shall Awito, 

IIow three hundred Spartans fought and fidl, 
By the the sido of tho murmuring seas, 

Led by Leonidas the King, 

Of tho race of Heracles ! ” 

Tims ho, whereat his warriors cheered, 

And tho mighty battle-shout, 

Breathing their terrible resolve, 

O'Cr cliff and wave rang out, 

An<l tlnn tho men of Thcspiai stooil, 

From age to age goes down. 

Linked witlj the glonStis Spartan name, 

Their blood-bought high renown. 

'Twas then that Dieneces 

Those deathless words out-spoke, 

That cling to his bright name for aye, 

As ivy round an oak. 

Their shafts," said one,” "o’erclomi llio sun. 
And art thou not dismayed ? ” 

Not so, by royal Zeus,” said ho, 

** We fight them in the shade ! ” 

But now tUe foes were closing in 
Before them and l>ehimi, 

And they fushud forth to meet their death, 

• With astecu but tranquil mind, 

And their bosoms throbbed with a god-like joy, 
,As tho lofty Dorian strain • 

Burst glorious from the a>tormy (lutes, 
Far-.souudiug o’er the main. 
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As a mountain-torrent thunders down 
Toward a vast majestic grave, 

Where the great sea foams against the shore. 
Fierce rolling wave on wave. * 

And the blue streak cleaves the billows green. 
Swift darting from the land,— 

Even so the Persian and the Qreek 
Are fighting hand-to-hand. 

Full many a deed was wrought that day. 

The brave man thrills to hear ; 

Full many a high-souled chieftain felt 
The weighty Spartan spear. 

For tho Greeks have left the sheltering wall. 
They sally from the pass. 

And drive the Persian toward the sea, 

And the terrible morass. » 

Till their stalwart arms arc weak they strike, 
And tho boldest foemen quail. 

Till the javelins, dyed in many a heart. 

Are shivered on the mail : 

Then flashed the well-tried swords, but now, 
As the deadly Persian ring 
Draws close-*—as falls a tower, so foil 
Leonidas the King. 

But tho breast of each Greek warrior swelled 
With a great and glorious grief; . 

Tlboy yield no ground, but fight around 
Tho body of their Chief. 

Four times tho myriads of the East 
Press on to the attack. 

Four times the uuconqiiered sons of Greece 
Have hurled those myriads back I 

But as the battle raged amain, 

The call of Death they hear. 

When Hydarnes down the mountain-track 
Cotrtes surging on tho roar. 

Back toward the pass their way they cleft, 
With dauntless mien and proud. 

Though wounded sore, their Ciiiof they bore 
Through the fatal arrow-cloud. 

A gently-rising slope there is 
Within tho narrow way. 

Where, faint and bleeding, but nnquellcd. 
The heroes stand at bay;' 
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And calm—'yea, joyous as before. 

When charging in the van, 

Around their Leader’s well-loved corpi*e, 

Fall fighting to a manr * 

So fought, so died tho Greeks, They laid 
The warrioiji where they fell, 

Where the mighty murmuring Oce^n chants 
A His passionate farewell. 

Where tho far-rcsonuding billows break— 

What sepulchre more meet 
Than the dust, that, when they rushed to war. 

Was hallowed by their feet ? 

And though the uncunqucmblc Pass* 

Be conquered by the vo/Rn, 

Though tho snowy coliij^s shine no more 
Near briglit^)emctcrs fane : 

'Tis graven on thfc hearts of men, 

And through all Time shall ring, 

How the Spartans and tho Thespians fell. 

With Leonidas the King. 

0. A. Ket.i.y. 

* “ The i»aiw itself was never what w.w once a narrow rlrlilo hiw* 
stormed hy main force. The wateis a broad and swampy plain 
4>f tin* Malian Oulf have retired so ^corth’s Wrcicts 
far to the uortli-cast a.s to untcud 





